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“Ohe Progress of the World 


By ALBERT SHAW 


THE CONDUCT OF LIFE becomes more 
than ever a matter of choices. In 
the Rules li ° h t ‘orit f 
of the Road earlier times the vast majority o 
people lived and moved in narrow 
ruts under the compulsion of conditions that they 
could not alter. The liberty of the American fron- 
tiersman was in bold contrast to the restrictions under 
which European peasants and laborers eked out an 
existence a century or two ago. The comparative 
freedom of today is improving the lot of mankind at 
large, but it has its own difficulties. Society imposes 
its rules, and the individual who enjoys the benefits of 
modern life must accept the rules that are made from 
time to time in the best interests of an orderly world. 
The rules are really meant to enlarge, rather than to 
diminish, the liberties of the individual. They make 
possible a vast range of opportunities for the average 
person that were not available in earlier times even for 
the favored few. To be able to travel a hundred miles 
on a holiday morning and return in the afternoon, lies 
within the power of choice for a 


Liberty, and 


ary with weapons, but citizens are required to go 
about unarmed. Until a few decades ago, wild 
life had no protection. Men and boys hunted 
and killed birds and animals at all seasons, as 
a matter of private inclination. Nowadays the rules 
about killing animals and birds are strict and must 
be observed. Even our Presidents do their fishing 
under the seasonal permits that apply alike to all citi- 
zens. Within the memory of people not yet past 
middle life, there was little or no inspection of food 
supplies by public authorities. Adulterated milk was 
sold for the use of city children with entire impunity. 
An elaborate mechanism of public health regulations 
and services has since been developed, and people are 
slowly learning that to obey the health laws means the 
enlargement rather than the narrowing of essential 
liberty. Education, in great part, means an opening 
of the mind to the duty of living consistently under 
necessary social regulations. People should be trained 
to accept the conditions of regulated liberty. 


AFTER THE LONG 





great majority of the grown-up 


Childhood 





people of the United States. But 


summer vacation, 





in order that one may enjoy this 
liberty for himself, while not de- 
priving others of it, society or- 
dains that the rules of the road 
must be observed, and that driv- 
ers of cars must not be intoxicated. 


A GENERATION Or 
two ago it was in 
many parts of the 
country the rule, 
rather than the exception, for 
men to carry on their persons 
pistols, knives, or other weapons. 
They rode their horses on the 
country roads with rifles or shot- 
guns slung across the saddles. 


Training 
for Orderly 
Conditions 





and Laws of 


Comselilen public schools 


have been opened 
at varying September dates 
throughout the country. Not very 
long ago, even where the school 
systems were fairly well devel- 
oped, attendance was entirely 
voluntary. It is now a matter of 
legal requirement almost every- 
where in the country. There are 
some people, doubtless, who still 
regard what is called “compulsory 
education” as grievously violating 
the rights of parents; but they 
are no longer numerous enough to 
command any attention in the 
press or elsewhere. A democratic 








We are willing now to provide 
Jocal police and state constabul- 
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By Chapin, in the Public Ledger (Philadelphia) 


country must be concerned with 
the character of its future citizen- 
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_ ship. It is the essential right of children to enjoy edu- 
cational advantages, in order to live usefully and suc- 
cessfully in this land of opportunity. That right is 
safeguarded by the rules requiring school attendance. 
The time is not remote when there were no laws what- 
ever that stood between young children and their em- 
ployment in factories and various industrial pursuits. 
, The compulsory school laws, and the child labor laws, 
are a part of that general system of social insurance 
which includes also the public-health laws. Such rules 
deprive the individual of his natural rights of indul- 
gence in a slovenly or reckless kind of liberty, in order 
to insure for him and his fellows certain benefits to be 
' gained from freedom of a higher type. 


THERE ARE THIS YEAR more than 
twenty-six million children and young 
people enrolled in the public schools of 
the United States. The average char- 
acter of school buildings and facilities, and—what is 
more important—of teaching ability, has undoubtedly 
improved greatly within the past thirty years. If we 
include also the parochial schools, we have now nearly 
or quite a million teachers engaged in the business of 
instructing the rising generation. This does not in- 
clude the scores of thousands of professional educators 
belonging to the faculties of colleges and higher insti- 
tutions of learning. In such institutions this Fall will 
be found nearly a million students enrolled, about six 
hundred thousand of them being young men, and four 
hundred thousand young women. The business of the 
schools, rightly considered, includes the duty of help- 
ing children and young people to make the best 
choices, and to find their way without disaster in a 
world whose opportunities are somewhat bewildering. 
The difference between success and failure, in our 
modern life, has to do with standards of conduct and 
character more than with anything else. People may 
live intelligent, happy, and useful lives, even in 
humble stations. The schools should help to fix, in 
the minds of pupils, sound personal and social ideals. 


September’s 
School 
Enrollment 


EACH PROFESSION AND CALLING has its 
advantages, and there are also dis- 
advantages attending any specific 
kind of regular employment or pur- 
suit. All things considered, there is no better or more 
honorable calling than that of an American teacher. 
Even with small income, our teachers have more oppor- 
tunity than most other people for the enjoyment of a 
progressive intellectual life. At the present time we 
have in the public schools five times as many women 
teachers as men. A fairly good estimate would make 
the present number of teachers 900,000, of whom 
150,000 are men and 750,000 are women. Broad gen- 
eralizations derived from such statistics might not be 
very valuable. It is well to study school conditions 
concretely, in one’s own village or county or city. It 
is the common practice to employ men as superin- 
tendents and principals, with administrative rather 
than teaching functions. Managerial work is neces- 
sary; but in many places it would be possible to 
arrange the duties of these men in such a way as to 
give them time for some daily contact with pupils, 
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either in classrooms or by means of familiar talks in 
the school auditorium. Schools should blend with life. 


ADDRESSING A BopYy of business. men 
last month, a Boston professor criti- 
cised the public schools as falling far 
short of building up in the pupils the 
strength of mind and purpose that ought to result 
from ten or twelve years of juvenile and adolescent 
instruction. He thought that women teachers were 
“feminizing” the younger generation, and that boys 
ought to be taught by men. The typical high-school 
boy is a sturdy athlete, with a particular interest in 
automobiles, airplanes, and all sorts of up-to-date in- 
strumentalities. We have not discovered any unmanly 
tendencies, in his case, that could fairly be termed 
“feministic.” This professor made some other ob- 
servations, however, that are worth considering. He 
told the men who listened to him that while they were 
showing willingness to spend unlimited sums of money 
on new school buildings and appointments, they were 
seemingly unwilling to pay salaries high enough to 
attract to the teaching profession the kind of vigorous 
American men who ought to be training our boys. It 
is not chiefly a question of men as against women in 
the field of teaching. Rather, it is a question of good 
teachers as against poor ones. Uninspiring and in- 
ferior men are no better than poorly-trained and over- 
worked women. We can well afford to elevate the 
teaching profession by offering inducements; so that 
the work of education may be attractive enough to 
compete on equal terms with other desirable vocations. 


Do Our 
Schools 
“Feminize” ? 


IT WILL BE REMEMBERED that the 
Great War drew away so many young 
men into the army, and into pursuits 
that were so stimulated as to pay high 
salaries in that period, that there was a considerable 
shortage of teachers. The cost of living had increased, 
while the pay of teachers had remained stationary. 
The number of young men actually teaching fell off 
about 25 per cent. in the years between 1917 and 
1921. Women teachers were then six times as many 
as men. Meanwhile, with the return of more normal 
conditions, the teaching profession has been looking 
up, and the men teachers are now one in six, rather 
than one in seven. It is, in our opinion, reasonable to 
say that the schools are steadily improving as regards 
the achievement of their main purpose. We must dis- 
agree with Professor Rogers in the opinion that the 
boys and girls are not as well taught or as well di- 
rected and inspired as under teachers at some earlier 
period. ‘The schools, of course, provide only part of the 
sum total of the influences that are formative in shap- 
ing the young manhood and womanhood of our age. 
The leaders are putting enthusiasm into their profes- 
sional work, and along with enthusiasm they show 
high intelligence and much practical common sense. 


An Up- 
Looking 
Profession 


EDUCATORS HAVE, HOWEVER, still a 
long way to go in getting rid of the 
strain, the drudgery, and the horrible 
diversion of effort that pertains to the 
examination system. There is nothing that so inter- 
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feres with true educational proc- 
esses, and nothing that is so 
degrading and shameful in our 
schools, from the primary grades to 
the colleges and universities, as the 
series of stupid and ill-adjusted ex- 
aminations, always pursuing and 
tormenting the learner, while inter- 
fering at every step with the sane 
development of true scholarship 
and intellectual life. The system 
helps nobody and hurts everybody, 
and it is altogether beneath con- 
tempt. An indignant critic de- 
clares that it is a more harmful in- 
fluence in American life than the 
old saloon system ever was, and 








THE HIGH SCHOOL AT WILSON, NORTH CAROLINA 
The advantages of the modern high school are no longer possessed only by the children of the 


that it is a worse thing today than cities. Consolidated schools, with pupils brought and carried home by bus on improved highways, 


the crime wave or the prevalence of 
bootlegging. We do not hold a brief for such com- 
parisons. But if some exponent of genuine education 
should rise in his place and call the present school 
examination system an incubus comparable only to 
medieval serfdom or modern slavery, we do not know 
any really intelligent person who would feel affronted. 
It is not the fault of our teachers as a class, for they 
also are the victims, although they suffer much less 
than do the pupils. In school work some pupils may 
seem to progress rapidly and others slowly; yet the 
quick ones may not be doing better permanent work 
than the others. Educational leaders should be en- 
couraged in trying to break shackles of deadly routine, 
based upon false conceptions. Our schools are indis- 
pensable; and it is the more to be desired that they 
should find a way to liberate at once the teacher and 
the pupil from harmful methods. 


THE SCHOOLS oF NEw York City had 
reached a total of one million enrolled 
pupils not long ago, and we com- 
mented upon the fact at that time. 
This year, the Fall term opens with an enrolment in 
round figures of 1,250,000. The number of high school 
pupils in New York City, as throughout the country, 
has been increasing far more rapidly than the total 


Schools for 
City and 
Country 


have raised educational standards throughout the country. 


enrolment of all children. The school budget for 
New York City now considerably exceeds $100,000,000 
per annum. In this urban area more than a million 
children, poor and rich alike, enjoy facilities for which 
the total wealth of the city istaxed. When the local 
district in a rural county has to provide most or all of 
the money for the education of its children, it is 
obvious that the advantages all lie with the children 
of the tenement-house districts in large cities. We 
have long held that there is no remedy for this rural 
condition except to treat the entire state as a single 
school district, in order to give effect to the principle 
that children should have equal opportunities. With 
good roads, it becomes feasible to transport country 
children in motor-buses to central points where in con- 
solidated schools they may have as good instruction 
as city children enjoy. In New York and elsewhere, 
the tendency is greatly to increase the volume of the 
state school fund for distribution to rural schools. 
This is a movement in the right direction. 


WHERE THERE IS SO MUCH to Claim 
attention in this stirring world, it is 
not easy for any one, even the best 
and wisest of citizens, to know exactly 
how to use time and distribute energies. This is a 

subject about which school super- 


What Things 
Claim Our 
Attention? 











DE WITT CLINTON HIGH SCHOOL IN NEW YORK CITY 


Twenty years ago, in 1909, there were 27,000 children attending high school in New York. By 
1919 the number had grown to 70,000. Now, in 1929, there are 160,000 
school buildings to accommodate these pupils has been a problem. 


intendents and principals might 
well address older pupils very fre- 
quently. A recent editorial in the 
New York World commented in a 
spirit of gentle satire upon the 
news that President Portes Gil of 
Mexico is to encourage the game of 
foot-ball, in the belief that this 
would divert the Mexican people 
from another game that he de- 
plores, namely, that of revolutions. 
This writer admits that there is 
something in the idea, but he ad- 
vises the Mexican President to 
consider carefully which is worse— 
foot-ball or revolution. He goes on 
as follows: “We incline to think it 
is foot-ball. Revolutions, as they 
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take place in Mexico, do not, as 
a rule, do much harm. There is 
very little disorganization of in- 
dustry, only a few thousand men 
are involved, and casualties are 
very rare. How different with 
foot-ball! For a whole week 
before an important Saturday 
game, industry is virtually at a 
standstill; the men involved do 
not number thousands, but mil- 
lions; and casualties are so com- 
mon that stretcher bearers, an 
ambulance and a surgeon are a 
regular part of any great match.” 
As to the comparative value of 
the two things, the writer re- 
gards revolutions as the more 
useful because they sometimes 
secure the repeal of a bad law 
or get a tax reduced. 





Tarafa, on Cuba’s economic 
condition as affected by the 
American tariff. A little more 
than thirty years ago we took 
an active part in aiding the 
island to obtain independence. 
We helped to set up the present 
Republic, and we approved a 
Constitution that gives us im- 
portant rights and privileges, in- 
cluding the maintenance of a 
naval station. Under a reciproc- 
ity treaty, we secured for our- 
selves something like a monop- 
oly of the Cuban market for 
various staple products; and in 
return we gave the Cubans a re- 
bate upon sugar duties. Over a 
period of years, these relations 
between Cuba and the United 
States have been beneficial on 
both sides. We are under clear 
obligation to be as helpful as 








THIS, OF COURSE, 
is said in jest, 
so to speak. We 
have no fault to 


Foot-bail, © Blank and Stoller 
or Tariff 


Revision? 


leading up to the thought that a 
wise distribution of one’s efforts 
and interests is no light prob- 
lem. For example, at Washing- 
ton certain public men are intensely concentrated 
upon the problems of revising tariff schedules. To 
what extent should the average citizen try to fol- 
low the details of that public business? It has 
bearings upon our foreign relations, and it is re- 
garded as vital to their own welfare by groups 
engaged in production or in commerce. At various 
points it affects the family budget. We are not in- 
clined to instruct any reader as to the nature of his 
duty as regards interest in tariff questions. There is 
always a tendency, of course, to avoid difficult sub- 
jects, and to give preference to one’s own immediate 
affairs of business or pleasure. The tariff is merely 
an example of the countless matters which the citizen 
may choose to consider and study, or which he may 
ignore without consciousness of choosing, either way. 
Another such topic is that of naval expenditures, and 
the practical issues of disarmament. At this point we 
may make one observation, chiefly for the benefit of 
younger readers. It is this: Very few people exercise 
their mental capacities beyond a relatively small per- 
centage of what is easily possible. Without neglect- 
ing private matters—including amusements as well as 
business—one may have some intelligent part in what- 
ever concerns the community, and he need not despair 
of knowing something about what is going on in 
Spain, in China, or in Palestine. 


TAKE, FOR EXAMPLE, the great island 
Should Think . wget 4 a — — 
About Cabet a out which to ave some mn orma- 
tion. We are publishing in this num- 

ber an article, written at our request by Colonel 


Suppose We 


HON, J. M. TARAFA, CUBAN STATESMAN 


Colonel Tarafa, who still looks young, is, in fact, a 
veteran of the war for independence that began in 1895, 
———— which = was a aged — = “ him- 

‘ ° self a great sugar planter, who has built railroads out 
find with foot-ball ’ but we are of his os pocket, and has always promoted the best 
interests of Cuba. He is equally well known in the 
United States and Europe. 
been putting into force the new agency at Havana 
for the marketing of the entire Cuban sugar crop. 
This official project went in effect September 1. 


possible to the Cuban people. 
Cubans do not expect, of course, 
that they are to be helped at 
the expense of any serious loss 
or disadvantage to people in 
this country. Colonel Tarafa is 
Cuba’s foremost authority on 
the world’s sugar supply, and its 
distribution. He is at the head of the new central 
sugar marketing agency that the Cuban Government 
has just now established at Havana. He believes that 
our tariff rates can be so adjusted as to give reasonable 
protection to our own producers of beet sugar and 
cane sugar, and at the same time benefit the Cubans 
in what is now a serious situation. We are admitting 
the sugar of Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines 
free of all duty, as belonging to our domestic supply. 
Colonel Tarafa thinks that we might without dis- 
advantage fix a maximum tariff, against which imports 
from Cuba could be admitted at a rebate of 50 per 
cent. Americans have great investments in Cuba, and 
we have still greater trade interests. These are de- 
pendent upon Cuba’s having a continuance of pur- 
chasing power, by reason of the stability and prosper- 
ity of the sugar industry. We do not hesitate, in this 
country, to make the public policies of Cuba a matter 
of discussion in the press. It is in turn not only per- 
missible that an authority like Colonel Tarafa should 
make an open appeal to American readers, but it is 
also a thing much to be encouraged. This is no 
“propaganda” affair. Rather, it is the frank and sin- 
cere statement of a high-minded Cuban gentleman, 
who is also one of the world’s foremost practical 
economists. 


In recent weeks he has 


The Senate As PREVIOUSLY ARRANGED, the Senate 

Now “Talks returned from its long vacation on 

Tarif” September 2 in order to entertain the 

report of its Finance Committee, 

headed by Senator Smoot, on the pending tariff 

changes. Our readers will remember that the Ways and 
{ 
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Means Committee of the House, 
under Mr. Hawley’s chairman- 
ship, had completed a bill con- 
siderably increasing average tar- 
iff rates, which was sent to the 
Senate on May 28. The Repub- 
lican members of the Senate 
Committee took up the study of 
the schedules quite independent- 
ly, and turned the results over 
to ‘the Democratic members 
shortly before the Senate re- 
sumed its sessions. There was 
further delay before beginning 
the full debate, which actually 
opened on Monday, September 
9, It would be useless at this 
stage to make predictions. The 
Smoot measure will have en- 
countered stormy times, and is 
likely to be buffeted into some- 
what altered shape before reach- 
ing the haven of final accep- 








the election of a new Congress 
next fall. The Republicans are 
beginning to feel apprehensive. 
Senator Smoot, who has worked 
hard, with the public interest as 
his controlling motive, is un- 
doubtedly somewhat restive un- 
der the charge that special inter- 
ests of all sorts have been virtu- 
ally dictating hundreds of tariff 
changes, for their own supposed 
business advantage. Citizens 
should understand that tariff 
experience has been cumulative 
over more than a hundred years, 
and that the rate-makers at- 
Washington have always been 
obliged to listen to the experts— 
whom some people call “lobby- 
ists’”—because they know every- 
thing past and present about 
_ iron and steel, woolen and other 
textile industries, and an im- 








tance. At the beginning it has 
borne little resemblance to the 
Hawley model, and when the 
Senate completes its work we 
may be fairly sure that the two 
bills will look even less alike. 


In THE HAWLEY BILL the average in- 
Smoot Bill °™e25€ of rates on agricultural prod- 
Is Like ucts is practically 49 per cent., and in 
the Smoot bill it is 45 per cent. over 
the high agricultural tariff of 1922. But a large group 
representing practically all the farm interests— 
North, West, and South—are demanding much higher 
rates than either Hawley or Smoot has granted. On 
lumber and wood manufactures the House increased 
existing rates by 60 per cent., while the Smoot bill not 
only rejects the increases, but slightly reduces the 
present rates. In the textile schedules, wool fares 
best, with about 17 per cent. increase in the House bill 
and nearly 15 in the Smoot measure. The Senate 
committee gives silk more than 10 per cent. increase, 
as against a Hawley increase of a little more than 6 
per cent. The Senate is less generous than the House 
to cotton manufacturers, while showing much more 
preference for the new rayon industry. The House 
had increased rates on metals by about 8 per cent. 
This meets with sharp reverse in the Senate bill, sim- 
ply because Senators have decided to put manganese 
on the free list. People especially interested in par- 
ticular schedules or items are naturally following the 
tariff proceedings with anxious concern. The citizen 
not so affected in his private affairs finds it easy to 
turn away from the day-by-day tariff news in favor of 
aviation, baseball, or some other congenial topic. 


What the 


BuT THE PLAIN POLITICIANS at Wash- 
one ington, as well as the statesmen, know 
Tariff Facts that within a year the tariff question 
will make its way to people in their 

homes, and will have a central place in the campaign for 


How Experts 


HON. FURNIFOLD M. SIMMONS OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Senator Simmons has been in official life for more than 

forty years, and two years hence will have completed 

continuous service of thirty years in the Senate, where 

he has long been in the very first rank of standing 

and influence. In a _ notable speech of September 

12 he led the main line of Democratic attack upon 
the Smoot tariff bill. 


mense number of special mat- 
ters having to do with particular 
rates, as well as with methods 
of tariff administration. Gen- 
eral tariff policy is one thing, 
while technical application to 
the facts of industry and commerce is a totally 
different affair. Hundreds of compromises have to be 
worked out. In short, tariff-making is no child’s play 
for anybody concerned. 


So FAR AS THE INTELLIGENT READER is 
concerned, the tariff issue at the pres- 
ent stage (apart from some possible 
item of locality or personal interest) 
is one of public policy. For many months we have 
held in these pages that the burden of proof should 
rest upon those who propose any changes at all. Ina 
variety of ways, direct and indirect, alterations of the 
American tariff affect industry and trade in other 
countries. Merely because a few of our own people 
in a given neighborhood have found that they could 
make something that has hitherto been imported, it 
does not necessarily follow that foreign producers and 
American consumers should be disturbed and heavily 
taxed. Why should we pamper an infant industry that 
would neither grow, nor even survive, unless unduly 
aided at the public expense? It becomes necessary to 
know all the facts pertaining to a proposed change 
before action can be intelligently taken. Some rates, 
furthermore, get themselves so involved in sentiment 
that political wisdom has to be invoked as more im- 
portant than economic facts. 


Policy, and 
Particular 
Facts 


Things that For EXAMPLE, there is a controversy 
renin raging about the proposed new rates 
Ricidiaittes affecting women’s shoes, articles of 
y apparel, and items of luxury, more or 

less expensive, that enter into the shopping lists of 
women in general. Mrs. Mary F. Norton, who is a 
Democratic Representative in Congress from New 
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Jersey, has boldly assailed the Smoot rates, declaring 
that they would increase the price of women’s apparel 
from 10 to 75 per cent. Mr. Smoot denies that a tariff 
of 20 per cent. on imported shoes will add correspond- 
ingly to retail prices. In his opinion it will merely 
keep our own factories fully and steadily employed, 
helping American workers in the shoe industry. Thus 
it is claimed that the object of the high rates on shoes 
is to keep out the foreign article, rather than to raise 
domestic prices. Mr. Smoot says that imports of 
foreign shoes last year were 2,616,000 pairs as against 
1,477,000 pairs in the previous year. In answering 
Mrs. Norton’s attack the Senator said: “The same 
thing applies to stockings, dresses, coats, hats, under- 
wear, toilet articles, and everything else’ used by 
women, either on their persons or in their homes.” 


THE SENATOR PROCEEDS to deny, as an 
Arguments, exploded claim of the Democrats, the 
Proand Con 25sertion that tariff rates are neces- 
sarily taxes upon consumers, adding 
definitely to the cost of living. ‘The benefits or bur- 
dens of the tariff,” he says, “cannot be measured by 
price or price level.” Beginning with the McKinley 
tariff of 1890, the Senator says that the Democrats 
have always claimed that Republican protective tariffs 
would burden the consumers, while events have proved 
in every case that the predicted results never followed. 
We may quote the following paragraph from Mr. 
Smoot’s statement: 

Prices did not increase after the Republican tariff of 
1890, nor after the Republican tariffs of 1897 or 1909 or 
1922. The tariff primarily has nothing to do with the 
price level, as economic history abundantly proves. 
Prices vary in the case of articles on the free list, as 
with articles on the protected list, according to domestic 
competition, domestic supply and demand, and cost of 
production. Mrs. Norton is simply repeating the false tale 
told by the Democrats for many years, and is actually 
working a great harm to the thousands of women employed 
in the American factories already languishing because of 
unfair foreign competition in the American markets. 


The Old 


But SENATOR SMOOT OMITTED some- 
thing from his tariff reminiscences. 
He forgot to say how quickly the 
McKinley tariff was upset by a wave 
of public opinion, to be followed by 
the Democratic tariff of 1894. He refers to the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff of 1909, but does not allude to the fact 
that its reaction produced a Democratic victory, re- 
sulting in the Underwood tariff of 1913. This is not 
to deny Senator Smoot’s statement about the actual 
effect of the Republican tariffs upon prices. It is 
merely to emphasize the way in which political parties 
make a football of the tariff issue. Mr. Smoot may be 
nearer right than Mrs. Norton in estimating the effect 
of proposed tariff changes upon retail prices, in de- 
partment stores, of the things that women buy for 
their own personal use. But, for campaign purposes 
next Fall, it may be found that Mrs. Norton’s senti- 
mental appeal to women voters may be more influ- 
ential than the arguments of the manufacturers of 
shoes and stockings, face powders, and other things 
Tegarded as prime necessities by millions of women. 


Where 
Sentiment 
Scorns the 

Facts 
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It is evident that the Democrats are already planning 
to make a great fight on the tariff question in the 
hope of regaining what they lost in the Hoover cam- 
paign, especially in the South. These considerations 
will begin to weigh heavily, as the Senate tariff debate 
prolongs itself. The time-gap narrows rapidly between 
the extra session and the regular session that opens on 
December 2. 


PERHAPS THE INDEPENDENT-MINDED 
dent’s Tarif Senator Borah is proving himself a 
tii better Republican politician than 
Senato. Watson of Indiana, who as 
floor leader is proposing to force the Smoot Bill to 
successful passage as early as possible. Wiser than 
any other man in Washington on this tariff situation is 
President Hoover, who sees it in several aspects. 
First, he views it from the economic standpoint, as 
affecting American farmers, American consumers, and 
industrial workers. Second, he sees it from the 
standpoint of our foreign trade, and our relations with 
the governments and peoples of other countries. 
Finally, he sees it clearly as a prospective political 
issue, entering into the Congressional campaign next 
year, and bearing upon the Presidential campaign of 
1932. Looking to the efficiency of his Administration, 
it is a part of the President’s business to do whatever 
he can to secure a working majority of Republicans in 
the Congress that will function during the second half 
of his term. When he called the special session to 
meet for farm legislation, he advised tariff changes of 
a very limited sort to be made only where changed 
conditions might afford clear justification. It is not to 
be supposed that he believes all the changes that are 
proposed in pending measures are necessary from an 
economic standpoint, or valuable as Republican assets 
in campaigns of the early future. 


The Presi- 


As WE HAVE INTIMATED, there are 
questions of policy involved in tariff- 
making that are more important than 
the rates themselves. Clearing away 
the underbrush of the sugar controversy, for example, 
we may get some perspective upon the essential facts. 
We have been concerned about Cuba and the Cubans 
for several generations. In contrast, our concern 
about the Philippines arose in the most accidental 
way, aS a mere incident in the working out of our de- 
termination to liberate Cuba. The American flag re- 
mained in the Philippines at the instance of certain 
European governments, and as a surprise that was 
quite unwelcome in the United States. But we have 
adopted a policy of free trade for Philippine sugar 
that is enormously stimulating production in those 
Islands while we are further raising the duty on Cuban 
sugar, to the great harm of the Cubans and to our own 
disadvantage. When the Democrats passed the Jones 
Act, promising immediate independence to the Filipi- 
nos, Theodore Roosevelt accepted the situation as 
probably one never to be permanently reversed. He 
was in favor of turning our attention to the West 
Indies, with an especially liberal policy toward Cuba. 
Porto Rico and Hawaii are, of course, fully accepted 
on the domestic basis, and their sugar will continue to 
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be admitted free without question. But the beet 
sugar growers of the West, whose tariff position at 
Washington has been so ably and actively maintained, 
might well give their attention to this question of our 
economic relations, present and prospective, with the 
Philippine archipelago. Certainly Cuba, for many im- 
portant reasons, ought to be given quite as intimate 
a place in our commercial and economic policies as we 
give to the Philippine Islands. This view will be dis- 
puted in some quarters; but it is absolutely sound in 
its economic as well as its political bearings. 


Europe INSISTS upon calling the 
United States imperialistic. This is 
without meaning unless one twists 
words to a new significance. Nothing 
would have been easier, as we were weighing the 
question of entering the Great War—when all the 
agencies of Allied propaganda were at work to in- 
fluence our Government and to break down the posi- 
tion of neutrality that we had assumed—than to have 
made territorial conditions. If our policies had been 
like those of Great Britain, or those of certain other 
European governments, we should at one time or an- 
other in the past have found excuse for remaining in 
Cuba, in the Panama Republic, in Nicaragua, in Santo 
Domingo, and in Haiti. If we had been intent upon 
expansion, nothing would have been simpler in 1917, 
or in the Spring of 1918, than to arrange for the trans- 
fer of certain holdings, needless to specify, that still 
remain as European colonies in the West Indies and 
on the nearby mainland. Again, if Uncle Sam had 
been acquisitive in that sense, the two invasions of 
Mexico under President Wilson might have been made 
to result in the annexation of portions of that country. 
If President McKinley was over-persuaded about the 
‘ Philippines, our mistake was not due to any delusions 
of the imperialistic sort. Trouble was brewing in the 
Far East, and we were persuaded to keep the Ameri- 
can flag at Manila because, at the end of the last cen- 
tury, both Germany and Japan had definite ambitions 
in that direction, and the British did not want either 
of them to acquire the Philippine archipelago. 


Uncle Sam 
as an Alleged 
Imperialist 


IT Is CERTAIN, THEN, that Uncle Sam 
is not intent upon assuming the 
burdens of political imperialism. But 
his industries at home have so devel- 
oped that he has a surplus of desirable commodities 
that many nations wish to buy. Furthermore, there 
are many things produced in other countries that find 
a ready market in the United States. In trade and 
commerce, in finance and in investment, America is 
assuming a position that the Europeans are now call- 
ing “economic imperialism,” although the phrase is not 
well suited to the facts. Our external interests require 
ships ; and also they place much reliance upon govern- 
ment aid and advice through the Department of Com- 
merce as built up under Mr. Hoover’s direction. Our 
principal sphere of trade is, and must remain, that 
which is comprised within our own forty-eight States. 
But we should also consider whether, looking to the 
future, we should not base our tariff and trade 
policies upon the idea that we have certain neighbors 
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(Mr. Briand finds European statesmen sympathetic toward his idea of 
codperation, to result ultimately in a United States of Europe.) 


with whom we had better deal upon a quasi-domestic 
basis. At this moment, Premier Briand has set all 
Europe talking about an economic coming-together, 
for tariff and trade purposes, as the beginning of a so- 
called “United States of Europe.” At the same time, 
our British friends, realizing that the so-called 
“British Empire” as a political entity is already dis- 
solved, are naturally endeavoring to reconstruct it on 
an economic basis, by removing or lowering tariff 
barriers, and by stimulating intra-empire trade facili- 
ties. In the light of these movements, we should con- 
sider with the utmost care whether we ought not, as a 
matter of sound policy, to treat Canada, Mexico, Cuba, 
and Central America as coming within a zone of in- 
tensive trade relations. Also, it is worth considering 
whether we ought not to return to Secretary Blaine’s 
tariff doctrines of reciprocity with Brazil, Argentina, 
and other South American countries. 


IT Is HIGH TIME that political parties 
..’ should become statesmanlike and in- 
and Their PN Cy SN SG EIR Tee d 
y iver telligent in forming their views an 

in selecting their practical policies. 

The farm question has now been fairly met; and it 
would be disgraceful not to let the Farm Board alone 
for a time, while it grapples with a series of gigantic 
problems. Its objects cannot be accomplished by 
magic, but much can be done by a wise realignment 
and combination of forces and agencies already exist- 
ing. President Hoover’s Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment also is working with serious purpose, and the 
parties will find that this is not the moment for a 
definite reopening of the prohibition question. We do 
not mean that a discussion of the question should be 
avoided. We are glad to present to our readers in this 
number an article by Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, 
written at our request, in which she upholds prohibi- 
tion as a public policy that has, upon the whole, been 
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PRESIDENT HOOVER GREETS THE OLD AND NEW PARTY HEADS 


Claudius H. Huston (right) was elected administrative head of the Republican 
party organization on September 9. He is a leading business man of Chattanooga. 
Dr. Hubert Work (left), his predecessor, was Postmaster-General and afterwards 
Secretary of the Interior in the cabinet of President Harding, and kept the In- 
terior post until near the end of the Coolidge Administration, when he resigned to 


conduct the Hoover campaign. 


worth putting to the test. Mrs. Willebrandt, who 
recently retired from her position as an Assistant At- 
torney-General of the United States, was for a number 
of years especially charged with the legal side of pro- 
hibition enforcement. Her experiences were presented 
some weeks ago in a series of newspaper articles, 
widely read and much commented upon. The article 
that she has consented to write for the REvIEW oF 
Reviews deals more broadly with policies and conclu- 
sions. It will be followed by an article, not less frank 
and sincere, written from the standpoint of those who 
regard our prohibition system as unsuccessful and 
detrimental. Let the subject be discussed with entire 
freedom. But meanwhile, let it be understood that 
existing laws should be enforced and obeyed. 


Ir REMAINS TO BE SEEN whether the 
Democratic party will follow can- 
didate Alfred E. Smith and chairman 
John J. Raskob in taking definite and 
final ground as a party in favor of the repeal of na- 
tional prohibition. It would seem that the Democrats, 
hoping to regain full prestige and control in the South, 
would prefer to sidestep the prohibition. question for 
the present, and attack the Republicans upon Tariff, 
and upon an alleged disposition to allow high finance 
and big business to run the country for its own pur- 
poses, in a period of amazing mergers and business 
consolidations. Under Mr. Jouett Shouse, the Demo- 
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crats have set up at Washington a clever and 
active: agency of their National Committee. 
The Republicans, who see the need of like 
alertness, have filled the vacancy in the chair- 
manship of the National Committee by the 
choice of Mr. Claudius Huston of Tennessee. 
The retirement of Dr. Hubert Work was 
marked by a fine and well-deserved letter of 
appreciation from President Hoover to the 
National Committee. ._Mr. Huston’s choice 
was unanimous. He is a politician of experi-- 
ence, and at the same time a respected man of 
affairs. His choice bears evident relation to 
| the strong Hoover vote of last year cast in 
the Southern States, and it indicates a purpose 
to strengthen the standing of Republicanism 
in communities where the one-party system 
had long prevailed until the anti-Smith revolt 
of last year. 


OnE May Atways be sure that 

the regular course of business 
»,in Congress will when least 

expected meet with interrup- 
tion due to a flaring up of some personal con- 
troversy, or to the uncovering of some so-called 
scandal. This was the case last month, when 
a suit brought in the courts led to the discov- 
ery that a certain private citizen, who had 
been known as a patriotic advocate of a strong 
American navy, had been receiving payment 
from ship-building corporations for his activi- 
ties in one place or in another. He had been 
at the Geneva conference on cruisers, in which 
American and British positions were dead- 
locked. He had received considerable payments that 
were admitted on both sides, but he was bringing suit 
for a much larger sum that he claimed was due to him 
for services rendered. President Hoover felt that a 
matter of this kind had better be exposed completely, 
at the very first instance. Senator Borah followed at 
once with proposals for an investigation, and the Sen- 
ate on September 11 adopted Mr. Borah’s resolution 
without a dissenting vote. The naval committee pro- 
ceeded to call witnesses, in order to find out par- 
ticularly what part the American shipbuilders had 
taken behind the scenes in the Conference of 1927. 
What foreign interests were doing is another story. 


The Navy as 
a Subject of 
“Propaganda 


THE UNANIMOUS VOTE in the Senate 
Governments fairl ted exbill ss 

and Ships airly represented public opinion as 
expressed in the newspapers. Every- 

body agreed that shipbuilding interests ought not 
to spend money secretly to influence the negotiations 
of an international conference, the express purpose 
of which was to promote the desirable object of naval 
reduction. We shall not attempt to discuss the 
facts in this particular case at the moment when 
the Senate’s inquiry is beginning. But there are 
certain considerations that may well be kept in mind. 
For example, on the British side of the navy question, 
it is known that the influence of the shipbuilders is so 
great as to be almost paramount. The British Govern- 
ment is quite unlike our own, not only in structure, 
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THREE SENATORS APPOINTED ON SEPTEMBER 12 TO CONDUCT AN I NERSTIGATION OF CHARGES 


RELATING TO “BIG NAVY” PROPAGAND 


The fact of the secret employment by shipbuilders of an “observer” at the cruiser conference of 1927 led to President Hoover’s demand for an 


inquiry. 
tion. Bein 


Robinson of Arkansas and Senator Henry Allen of Kansas as the other members. 


but especially in its motives, methods, and objects. 
Its patronage of the shipbuilding industry, and of 
commercial enterprises under the British flag on the 
high seas, is open and unequivocal. Any attempt on 


the part of private interests 
in the United States to se- 
cure Government favors and 
benefits is regarded with 
suspicion. In European coun- 
tries, on the other hand, it is 
taken for granted that the 
chief business of govern- 
ments is to promote inter- 
ests of that kind. As com- 
pared with the customs and 
practices of similar businesses 
in Europe, it might well be 
said that our American ship- 
building and shipowning in- 
terests are simply quixotic 
in their scruplous absten- 
tion from activities on their 
own behalf in governmental 
circles at Washington. 


WE HAVE A 
growing for- 
eign com- 
merce that 
would justify a great in- 
crease in mercantile shipping 
under the American flag. For 
our national dignity and our 
economic security, the main- 
tenance of a navy fully equal 
in its effectiveness to that of 
any other power is requisite. 
It will not be easy to keep 
the American flag afloat on 
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MRS. MABEL WALKER WILLEBRANDT, FAMOUS AS 
AUTHORITY ON PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 


Mrs. Willebrandt, shown above in the picture with her small 
daughter, was for several years a teacher in the West, but 
was admitted to the bar in Southern California in 1915, at 
Los Angeles. She tried some two thousand cases, particu- 
larly affecting women, in her official capacity as public de- 
fender, She was made an Assistant Attorney-General of the 
United States in 1921, and was placed in charge of cases in 
several bureaus, one of these relating to prohibition laws. No 
one knows better than Mrs. Willebrandt the difficulties of en- 
forcement, yet she continues to believe in national prohibition. 


The Senate unanimously instructed the Committee on Naval Affairs, under Senator Hale’s chairmanship, to make such an investiga- 
authorized to designate a special committee, Senator Hale named Mr. Shortridge of California as chairman, and selected Senator 
Left to right are Mr. Robinson, Mr. Shortridge, and Mr. Allen. 


the seas, if we are to consider it reprehensible for large 
companies to be engaged in the business of naval archi- 
tecture and construction. A capital naval vessel costs, 
let ussay,$50,000,000. Passenger linersand large freight 


ships also run into high costs. 
The shipbuilding yards can- 
not be maintained if there 
is not some reasonable assur- 
ance of contracts that will 
justify the employment of 
large sums of capital, and 
the retention of trained bod- 
ies of employees, including 
marine architects, naval en- 
gineers, and workmen at 
many skilled trades. During 
the Great War we encour- 
aged the enlargement of the 
more important shipbuild- 
ing plants, and gave con- 
tracts for building small and 
slow freight ships to a large 
number of minor concerns 
scattered along the sea- 
board. We spent billions of 
dollars of public money in 
setting up this new ship- 
building industry. But when 
the War was over we allowed 
that industry to fade out al- 
most entirely, with very lit- 
tle concern for the future 
place of our flag on the seas, 
and with still less regard for 
unfortunate investors in the 
building and operation of 
ships. This is not by way of 
excuse for any inappropriate 
kind of lobbying. 
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Ir THE THREE GREAT Shipbuilding 
corporations, that were jointly em- 
ploying a “big-navy” talker, had 
really cared to take a part behind 
the scenes in the proceedings of the conference on 
cruisers at Geneva, they would not have let the matter 
rest with so absurd a scheme as the subsidizing of Mr. 
Shearer. But men like Mr. Schwab, chairman of the 
Bethlehem Company, know the proprieties and do not 
disregard them. Nothing in the preliminary charges 
and replies would seem to indicate that important 
shipbuilding companies had set out to get business 
for themselves by breaking up international con- 
ferences and promoting measures like the fifteen- 
cruiser bill. It has been denied that the heads of these 
great companies were aware of the employment of 
Mr. Shearer as a so-called “observer” at Geneva. We 
are in the most hearty accord with President Hoover’s 
demand that this matter should be thoroughly ven- 
tilated. Lord Robert Cecil, who was the principal 
British delegate at the Geneva conference, declares 
that he knew all about Mr. Shearer’s presence, and 
that he was further aware of the fact that many Euro- 
pean countries had their active representatives of 
various political or commercial interests constantly 
engaged as propagandists. Perhaps the investigation 
may result in showing how slight, comparatively 
speaking, has been the hidden effort of those men who 
must maintain a great industry—if we are to build 
ships at all—to influence the government in the 
shaping of a consistent and a continuing public policy. 
They do not need naval contracts, for they can aban- 
don ship-building. But they do need such information 
as they can obtain about naval policy, and about mail 
contracts and subsidies for our merchant marine, if 
they are to maintain ship-yards. Meanwhile, they can 
well afford to express their views openly and frankly. 
President Hoover has delicate negotiations on hand, 
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and he will not allow them to be affected by vague 
scandals that might be harmfully exaggerated if not 
promptly cleared up. 





ACCORDING TO REPORTS in the middle 





presented of the month, the British Prime 
xpected at vrinister Ramsay MacDonald was 
Washington 


expecting to make use of the so-called 
“Prince of Wales suite” on the great Cunard liner 
Berengaria, sailing from Liverpool on September 28, 
and due in New York on October 3. One of his sec- 
retaries had been in the United States, arranging for 
the details of his visit. It is needless to repeat the 
unchallenged assurances that he will be a most wel- 
come visitor. He will be the President’s guest at the 
White House; or, if he finds it more convenient, he 
will make headquarters as Sir Esme Howard’s guest 
at the British Embassy. At Geneva, before the League 
of Nations assembly, on September 3, Mr. MacDonald 
spoke encouragingly of the conversations that had 
been going on through Ambassador Dawes with the 
American government, looking toward an agreement 
upon all points of difference regarding the practical 
application of the accepted principle of naval parity. 
He felt that many points had been virtually settled 
in these preliminary discussions, although several im- 
portant ones remained. President Hoover, meanwhile, 
was holding a series of conferences with the Depart- 
ments of State and Navy, in order to arrive at 
conclusions from the American standpoint, especially 
as regards numbers and kinds of cruisers. 






















Piling « No WELL-INFORMED PERSON in this 
hats ter country has expected that it would be 
Pority easy to reach an agreement with the 
British government. Back of a Labor 






government—hardly less than a Ministry made up of 
Tories and Imperialists—stands the immense and 
complicated network of traditions, prejudices, private 
interests, and maritime and political policies, that are 
woven together to resist the translation of the. ad- 
mitted principle of parity into terms that are practical 
and concrete. Mr. MacDonald is under necessity of 
carrying with him a sufficient support at home to 
prevent the downfall of his Ministry, which lacks the 
support of a clear party majority in the House of 
Commons. President Hoover suspends temporarily a 
part of our cruiser building program; he demands 
investigation of alleged private interference; he does 
everything in his power to lead the governments in the 
direction of peace and of reasonable disarmament. 
Premier MacDonald and President Hoover are work- 
ing honestly and without guile for the same righteous 
ends. Let us hope that generous good will may pre- 
vail, to the effect that they may succeed in their 
immediate aims. The prospect is encouraging. 



























ONE ABSORBING EPISODE succeeds an- 
= other in the great march of the 
~~ nations as they try to keep step in 
deference to the demands of a thou- 

sand million people for security and peace. That 
Chancellor Snowden did not break up the Hague Con- 
ference is a marvelous evidence of the new spirit of 
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Europe. The shaping and accept- 
ance of the so-called “Young Plan” 
in the conference of economic experts 
had, of itself, been an achievement 
worthy of a noble monument. The 
Governments, meeting later at the 
Hague, were determined not to have 
the Young Plan wrecked because of the 
stubbornness of one man upon a minor 
detail. Great Britain secured an addi- 
tional sum of a few million dollars a 
year in the distribution of the German 
payment. Unfortunately, this gain was 
not made by convincing the conference 
of its clear justice. It was the price 
that the other countries paid for being 
permitted to put the Young Plan into 
operation. It meant for Germany an 
early evacuation by Allied troops of the 
Rhineland. Most of all it meant for 
Berlin the definite and final settlement 
of the question how long the payments 
must last, how they must be made, and 
what the total amount should be. 





To Mr. BriAnp, now 





Pe riand, at the head of what 
urope s was the Poincaré Cab- 
Leader 


inet (M. Poincaré hav- 
ing retired on account of his broken 
health) was accorded praise beyond 
that due to anyone else, for the patience 
and courtesy which carried the Hague 
Conference through its anxious days 
and weeks of crisis, and crowned it 
with success. British opinion sustained 
Mr. Snowden; but Europe as a whole set Premier 
Briand on a pedestal of honor and fame from which he 
is not likely to be pulled down. The reception that 
the French Premier received at the League of Nations 
assembly at Geneva early in September was more en- 
thusiastic than that which had been accorded to any 
other statesman since the League was established. He 
made an appeal for European unity that has been 
taken with surprising seriousness. It will require dec- 
ades rather than years to harmonize European tariffs, 
and to follow economic federation by any kind of 
political association that would justify the phrase 
“United States of Europe.” But there is much gain in 
having statesmen and plain people think in terms of 
harmony and neighborliness, rather than in terms of 
discord and of racial or national enmity. 


THESE EUROPEAN SITUATIONS are pre- 
sented to our readers in this number 
with remarkable clearness, in the 
regular contribution of Mr. Frank 
Simonds. Readers are asked to note particularly, also, 
his discussion of the outbreaks on the part of Arabs 
against Jews in Palestine, where the British hold a 
mandate and are endeavoring to restore conditions of 
order and safety. The British are finding it hard to 
keep all the promises they made in various directions 
during the war period. They were arousing the Arabs 


Troubles 
in the Land 
of Palestine 


PREMIER RAMSAY MACDONALD ON HIS WAY TO GENEVA 


At the left of our picture is the French Prime Minister, Briand, and at the right is Miss 
Ishbel MacDonald, who is her father’s companion and a good politician besides. At the 
September meeting of the League of Nations assembly, Messrs. Briand and MacDonald were 
the most conspicuous representatives, as also they were the most eloquent and conciliatory 
of the entire collection of international orators. Mr. MacDonald’s visit to Washington was 

















awaited with much pleasure and good will. 


against the Turks, with promises of independence and 
support. At the same time, they were giving Palestine 
to the Jews to be settled and developed as a “national 
home.” Lord Rothermere, controlling newspapers of 
vast circulation in England, demands that the British 
Government abandon the Palestine mandate, and 
withdraw from what he calls the hopeless attempt to 
Judaize a country that is probably almost 90 per cent. 
Mohammedan. It is indeed a costly and rather thank- 
less business to rule regions like Syria, Palestine, Irak, 
and other parts of the Near or Middle East. The 
French have found Syria an unprofitable burden, and 
the British have had almost as much trouble with their 
claims and responsibilities to the eastward of the 
Mediterranean and in the lands flanking the Suez 
Canal and the Red Sea. But the British have been 
making a new and better land where the Biblical 
peoples once dwelt. They have been giving good gov- 
ernment and fair play alike to Mohammedans, Jews, 
and Christians. They have made it easy for American 
Sunday-school teachers to study that storied area, 
from Dan to Beersheba and from Jaffa to Jericho. 


MEANWHILE, THE TOURISTS have been 


Our Home- . ; 
Coming coming back in great numbers from 
their summer sojourns in Europe and 
Travelers J 


adjacent parts of the Old World. 
They have left many hundreds of millions of dollars 
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behind them, as a part of the invisible offset against 
Europe’s payments to America. It is time to make 
passport restrictions less bothersome, and also to im- 
prove Custom House administration, especially at 
New York. Happily, our Treasury Department is 
doing away with that insolent and lawless abuse that 
has been known variously as “courtesy of the port,” 
“freedom of the port,” “immediate attention,” and 
so on. One citizen has exactly the same rights, as 
regards the inspection of his baggage and the payment 
of duty on foreign purchases, as any other citizen. In 
times past, favors to the rich 
and the influential at the Port 
of New York have been al- 
most unspeakable in their 
shamelessness ; while teachers 
and unpretentious citizens 
have been treated with harsh- 
ness, indignity, and rank in- 
justice. It is the duty of 
Congress to see that not the 
very smallest loop-hole is left 
for such discrimination. It 
is ridiculous to pretend that a 
Congressman should have any 
priority of rights at the New 
York Custom House over any 
one of his constituents. There 
is no room for argument, but 
there has until lately been 
great room for indignation. 





TRAVELING IN 
Europe is in- 
structive and 
diverting, but 
travel in our own country is 
also an affair of interest, in- 
struction, and pleasure that 
every season enhances. Motor 
roads grow better and more 
extensive at an amazing rate. 
We are publishing in this 
number an unusually well-informed article by Mr. 
Brucker, of our own staff, on the increasing facilities 
for regular travel in the United States by commercial 
airplanes. A painful accident, due to a furious elec- 
trical storm, early in September, should not be 
regarded as proof that scheduled aviation arrange- 
ments in connection with railroads had been unwisely 
or prematurely put into effect. Traveling with a 
special interest at stake has this season been taking 
groups of Americans for annual professional meetings, 
or for similar reasons, to various parts of the United 
States. Medical and Bar associations, commercial 
bodies, educational groups and other specialized ex- 
cursionists rotate their annual meeting places, and 
thus acquaint themselves with the progress of America. 
Miss Harlean James, in our present number, describes 
another of the annual pilgrimages of the American 
Civic Association. It joins the Art Extension Com- 
mittee of Illinois, in a motoring tour of a week, begin- 
ning September 29. These experts and leaders in the 
general movement for country and city “planning,” 
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A NEW STATUE OF LINCOLN, IN ILLINOIS 


This bronze memorial was unveiled at Freeport, Illinois, on 
August 27—the seventy-first anniversary of Lincoln’s debate 


with Douglas in that city, in 1858. 
of Leonard Crunelle, of Chicago, the gift of W. T. Raleigh. 
It is one of many Lincoln memorials in Illinois. 
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and civic improvement, are to study the regional evo- 
lution of the Chicago district, a thing worth going far 
to see. They are also to visit the State Capitol at 
Springfield, the State University at Urbana-Cham- 
paign, Lincoln’s early home at Old Salem, and various 
other places, including several of the cities in which 
Lincoln and Douglas debated in 1858. The raw 
prairies, with their former trails of deep black mud in 
wet weather and of penetrating dust in dry seasons, 
are now traversed by hard-surfaced highways, while 
the landscape is made beautiful with trees, improved 
farms, and pleasant towns 
and villages. There is room, 
however, for further stimula- 
tion of neighborhood pride, 
and for the application of 
well-tried plans for -the ac- 
celeration of existing tenden- 
cies toward refinement of 
landscape, and adornment of 
roadsides and parks. 


WE ARE GLAD 
the Carolina as publish aig 
Uplands article on in- 
dustry and 
labor in the Carolinas, with 
particular reference tochanges 
that have taken place in the 
upland or Piedmont region. 
In respect to the manufactur- 
ing districts of North Caro- 
lina, Mr. Richard W. Ed- 
monds writes with exceptional 
knowledge not only of the in- 
dustries themselves, but of the 
problems of labor and capital. 
The people of the Appalach- 
ian hills are very different 
from those who have toiled at 
the garment trades in the 
sweatshops of New York’s 
tenement districts. Class con- 
sciousness and racial background among these 
foreign-born people have resulted—after a long period 
of spasmodic strikes and attempts at  organi- 
zation on both sides—in a highly developed scheme 
of umpired collective bargaining. It would not 
seem probable that the individualistic old American 
stock of North Carolina could readily be welded 
into a unionized type resembling that of the garment- 
workers, male and female, of the Greater New York. 
The relations of labor and capital in the South will 
have to be worked out on the ground. It is not to be 
expected that a Communistic crusade, inspired by 
leaders of recent Eastern-European origin, could 
result in any benefit to working people who spin 
cotton yarn or make furniture on the slopes of the 
Blue Ridge. Social progress in given communities will 
find its own methods and prefer its own customs. 
The strikes in a few mills have been productive of vio- 
lence, but reports sent to the northern papers have 
created false impressions. Mr. Edmonds shows that 
quiet and order prevail in most milling districts. 


Labor in 


The statue is the work 








cA Record of Current Events 


From Aucust 14 To SEPTEMBER 13, 1929 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 

August 20.—Gerrit J. DieKema is appointed Minister to 
Holland, succeeding Richard M. Tobin. 

“August 26.—Président Hoover recommends transferring 
more than 200,000,000 acres of public’ lands to individual 
states, which will then control irrigation and reclamation. 

September 2—W. E. Brock is appointed Senator from 
Tennessee, succeeding the late Lawrence D. Tyson. 

September 6.—President Hoover announces that Attorney 
General Mitchell will study the possibility of action against 
William B.-Shearer, who asserts he was paid by shipbuilders 
to spread propaganda against naval armament reduction. 

September 8—The League for Independent Political 
Action, with Prof. John Dewey as chairman, is formed to 
organize a new political party. 

September 9.—Claudius H. Huston of Tennessee is elected 
chairman of the Republican National Committee, to succeed 
Dr. Hubert Work of Colorado. 

September 10.—The Senate Committee on Naval Affairs 
decides to investigate the Shearer anti-naval limitation 
propaganda; President Hoover calls for a complete inquiry. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 

September 1.—President Portes Gil of Mexico announces 
that he will retire at the end of his term of office in February. 

September 6.—Senatorial elections in the Union of South 
Africa return 17 Nationalists (Government) candidates and 
15 South African party nominees; also, the Government will 
nominate 8 members to represent the native population. 

September 12.—Premier Mussolini, of Italy, appoirts nine 
new ministers, seven of them to have portfolios that he has 
previously held. 

A state of siege (a modified form of the application of 
martial law) is proclaimed in Paraguay. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


August 14.—It is semi-officially announced that China will 
meet Russia’s demand for a return to the status quo ante 
in the Chinese Eastern Railway dispute. 

The League of Nations Secretariat releases list of nomina- 
tions for two vacancies on World Court bench; Sir Cecil 
Hurst and Henri Fromageot will probably be elected. 

August 15.—China sends troops to guard the ends of 
Fastern Railway. 

The French, Belgian, Italian, and Japanese delegations at 
the Hague decide that the distribution scale of the Young plan 
cannot be revised, as the British desire. 

The two-year-old controversy between France and the 
United States over application of American valuation system 
to French exports is settled. 


August 16.—Philip Snowden, British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, rejects Allies’ offer as insufficient, but declares his 
willingness to consider other offers. 

London hears that the Chinese Minister at Washington has 
been instructed to notify signatories of the Kellogg Pact that 
Russia has invaded Chinese territory in Manchuria. 

August 21.—China accuses Russia of using income from 
Chinese Eastern Railway to finance Communistic propaganda 
against the Chinese government. 

August 22.—Philip Snowden rejects a French proposal of 
50% of his demands. 

August 23.—Snowden rejects a proposal of 60% of his 
demands. 

August 27.—Russia offers to negotiate its dispute with 
China if permitted to appoint a new manager of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. 

August 28.—The Young Plan is saved by Snowden’s 
acceptance of offer meeting 80% of his demands and giving 
Britain more unconditional payments; but the German dele- 
gates at The Hague Conference demand relief from Rhineland 
occupation costs after September 1. 

August 29.—The Hague Conference decides on complete 
evacuation of the Rhineland by June 30, 1930, and apportions 
occupation cost after September 1 among Germany, France, 
Great Britain, and Belgium. 

August 30.—Moscow learns that the Sino-Russian dispute 
will be settled by conference. 

The fifty-sixth session of the Council of the League of 
Nations opens. 

September 2.—The tenth Assembly of the League of 
Nations opens. 

C. T. Wang, Chinese Foreign Minister, refuses to meet the 
Russian demand that the present chairman of the board of 
directors of the Chinese Eastern be discharged. 

September 3.—Prime Minister MacDonald informs the 
League Assembly that an Anglo-American accord on reducing 
naval armaments is near, and urges revision of League 
Covenant in line with the Kellogg Pact. 

September 4.—The Conference of World Court members 
unanimously accepts the Root formula for American adher- 
ence to the Court. 

State Department publishes correspendence with China, in 
which it suggests gradual relinquishment of extraterritoriality 
a3 there develops a native independent judiciary interpreting 
a known set of laws. 

September 5.—The International Water Commission com- 
pletes survey of irrigation and flood control data of the Rio 
Grande, Colorado, and Tia Juana rivers in the United States 
and Mexico. 

Premier Briand of France pleads for acceptance of League’s 
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THIS OIL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE MAY MARK A NEW ERA IN RAILROADING 
Pacing the International Limited of the Canadian National Railways on a 334-mile Montreal-to-Toronto run, this newly developed oil-electric loco- 


motive on August 26 used only $25 worth of oil as compared with $80 worth of coal used by the steam locomotive. 


As the electric engine is 


Predicted to supersede the steam engine, so the oil-electric may supersede both, since it generates the energy it consumes and makes unnecessary 
costly power plants and third-rail systems. 
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"A NEW-WORLD SPEED RECORD 
This British supermarine’-Rolls-Roycé S-6 seaplane was -flown’ on September 10 by Squadron 
Leader A. H. Orlebar over a three-kilometer course at an average speed of 355.8 miles per hour. 


act for compulsory arbitration of -all disputes, and declares — } : 
. aS approving the construction of an undersea tunnel between 


that the Kellogg Pact must be supported by sanctions. 
September 6.—Foreign Minister . Henderson . of Great 


Britain submits to the League Assembly a motion to revise . 


the Covenant in line with the Kellogg Pact;. it is supported 
by Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, Chile, and Denmark. 

September 9.—Poland, Yugoslavia, and Peru are elected as 
new members of the League Council. 

Foreign Minister Stresemann, speaking before League 
Assembly, urges evacuation of the Sarre Basin. 

September 12.—Great Britain suggests to Russia resuming 
negotiations on diplomatic relations. 

The Geneva conference on the World Court adopts amend- 
ments to the 1920 statute recommended by the Committee 
of Purists, opening the way for American participation. 

C. T. Wang, Chinese Foreign Minister, asks the United 
States for an immediate conference on extraterritoriality. 

It becomes known that Jackson E. Reynolds, of New York 
City, and Melvin A. Traylor, of Chicago, have been chosen 
as the two Americans to aid in drawing up the statutes of 
the Bank of International Settlements. 

Premier MacDonald announces that he will sail for America 
on September 28. 

AVIATION 

August 26—Mrs. Louise McPhetridge Thaden wins 
the women’s air derby from Los Angeles to Cleveland 

August 29.—The airship Graf Zeppelin completes a round- 
the-world flight in twenty-one days, the fastest circum- 
navigation ever made. 

September 3.—The air liner City of San Francisco strikes 
a mountain in New Mexico during a storm; the crew of 3 
and 5 passengers are killed. 

September 7.—Flying Officer Henry R. D. Waghorn of 
Great Britain wins the Schneider Trophy, setting world speed 
record of 328 miles an hour, which is later broken by Flying 
Officer Richard L. R. Atcherly with a speed of 331 miles 
an hour. 

September 10.—Squadron Leader Augustus H. Orlebar of 
Great Britain flies in a seaplane at 355 miles an hour, break- 
ing the world’s record set in the Schneider Cup race last week. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


August 15.—Premier MacDonald and Sir Horace Wilson, 
permanent Secretary of the Ministry of Labor, succeed in 
bringing together employers and workers to decide on the 
terms on which the Lancashire cotton wage dispute shall be 
referred to arbitration. 

August 16.—Lancashire cotton operatives return to work. 

August 18.—Austrian Fascists and socialists clash; one 
dies, sixty-two are wounded. 

August 19.—Southern Cotton Codperatives obtain loans 
from the Federal Farm Board. 

August 21.—The Lancashire cotton arbitration board votes 
644% wage reduction. 
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August 23.—Federal Farm Board ad- 
vises Northwest wheat codperatives to 
apply for aid to Federal Intermediate 

Credit Bank. 

An interracial outbreak in Jerusalem 
results in 12 deaths (9 Jews and 3 

Arabs) and 110 injuries. 

August 24.—Arabs continue attacks 
on Jews; emergency is declared and 
British forces rushed to Palestine. 

Helen Wills wins the women’s na- 
tional tennis singles championship for 
the sixth time. 

August 28.—Federal Farm Board sup- 
plements financial aid of Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank to codperative 
wheat growers. 

. August 30.—Steamship San Juan col- 
lides with oil tanker S. C. T. Dodd in 
Pacific; 70 lose their lives. 

September 7.—Harrison Johnston of 
St. Paul wins the national amateur gold 
championship. : 

September 10—A committee ap- 

pointed last March by the Baldwin Government is reported 


England and France. 

September 12.—The Sixty-third National Encampment of 
the Grand Army of the Republic rejects a resolution favoring 
union with Confederate veterans. 

Squadron Leader Augustus H. Orlebar, of Great Britain, 
sets a new flying record of 357 miles an hour. 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


August 19.—The Senate reassembles after a recess of two 
months, and adjourns according to agreement for a series of 
three-day recesses until September 4. 

September 4.—In the Senate, Mr. Reed Smoot, chairman, 
of the Finance Committee, reports the Tariff bill- 

September 10.—The Senate votes to obtain income-tax 
figures of profits of corporations asking increased tariff rates. 

September 12.—The Senate debate on the Tariff bill begins. 


OBITUARY 

August 14.—General Lord Horne of Stirkoke, British 
leader in South African and World Wars, 68. . . .Geoffrey 
Scott, English biographer, 45. 

August 15.—Dr. George P. Merrill, head curator of geology 
in the National Museum, Washington, 75. . . .Sir Ray Lan- 
kester, scientist and author, 83. 

August 18.—Grant Stewart, actor and playwright, 63. 

August 19.—Serge Diaghilev, Russian opera and ballet pro- 
ducer, 57. . . .Frank Van Der Stucken, music director and 
composer, 71. 

August 20.—Rear Admiral Albert P. Niblack, U. S. N., 
retired, 70. 

August 24.—Dr. Jeremiah Whipple Jenks, president of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, 72. . . Otto K. B. Liman von 
Sanders, German Field Marshall, 74. . . .LLawrence D. Tyson, 
U. S. Senator from Tennessee, 68. 

August 26.—Robert Augustus Bennett, London editor and 
author, 74. . . .William Burnet Tuthill, architect, 74. 

August 30.—Dr. Walter Addison Jayne, surgeon and 
author, 76. 

August 31—Dr. Morton Prince, neurologist and author, 75. 

September 3.—William Emmet Dever, former Mayor of 
Chicago, 68. . . .Lord Mersey, English lawyer and justice, 
90. . . .Frederick Franklin Moon, forestry expert and 
author, 49. 

September 4.—Frederick Francis Proctor, vaudeville man- 
ager, 78. 

September 5.—Lord Newlands, former private Secretary to 
the late Lord Salisbury, 79. 

September 10.—Arthur Bullard, publicist, 49. 

September 11.—Sir Gilbert Clayton, British High Com- 
missioner in Iraq, 54. . . .O. J. Kvale, Farmer-Labor Con- 
gressman Minnesota, 60... .Louis Marshall, lawyer and 
Jewish leader, 73. 
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ONE DISH OF ICE CREAM WITH eA ¥ THE FELLOW THAT IS ALWAYS 
TWO SPOONS es PERE ee LEFT OUT IN RAIN 
By Morris, in the Citizen (Brooklyn) "3 . ni \ j By Evans, in the Evening Dispatch 
‘ F - ' if (Columbus, Ohio) 





























IT’S THE POOR MAN’S TARIFF Tue eenaten taniee JOB EAST IS EAST AND WEST IS WEST 
B i in the Evening World New York H By Knott, in the News (Dallas, Texas) 
y Enright, in the Evening World © (New York) By Kirby, in the World © (New York) 
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THE FIRST HANDSHAKE ACROSS THE OCEAN 
Naval agreement between the United States and England, represented above by President Hoover and Prime Minister MacDonald 
From the Notenkraker (Amsterdam) 




















EN i) 
UNCLE SAM KNOWS BETTER NO CHANGE OF MOUNT FOR JOHN! 
Uncle Sam (to American newspapers who criticized England’s attitude Zealous Reformer: 
at The Hague): ‘“‘You’d better cut that out. After all, it’s John Bull’s 
generous payments that have enabled me to fatten my carcass. 


‘Look how safely mounted Uncle Sam is! 
x you up like that.” 
i John Bull: ‘No, thanks! 
From the Evening Express (Cardiff, Wales) 








Let me 
I prefer to be in control myself.” 
From the Western Mail & South Wales News (Cardiff, Wales) 
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THE MAP OF AMERICA AS UNCLE SAM WOULD LIKE TO SEE IT 
An Italian concept of American imperialistic ambitions. 
From J] ‘420’ (Florence, Italy) 


AFTER THE RATIFICATION 
European nations pay war debts to Uncle Sam. 
From De Groene Amsterdamer (Amsterdam) 
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THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE SETTING UP A PROTECTIONIST TARIFF 
From Simplicissimus (Munich, Germany) From // Travaso (Rome) 


France’s Premier has proposed an association of European countries. In his own house Uncle Sam may do as he pleases; but his new tariff casts 
This cartoon sees Europe already united—to pay debts. a shadow over Europe. 


























THE FISHERMEN AT THE HAGUE CONFERENCE MOLOCH AMERICA—PAN EUROPE 


“A very little fish—but it is our common property.’ “In her greatest need, Europe has ner children with her.” 
From Simplicissimus (Munich, Germany) Fiom Simplicissimus (Munich, Germany) 
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THE STORY OF A BAD TEACHER AND A PUPIL WHO LEARNED HIS LESSON TOO WELL 


Russia in 1928: ‘‘We must teach China progress. Learn how to rebel. ... Learn how to rebel.” 
China in 1929: “Good! I have learned how to rebel!” 


From Guerin Meschino (Milan) 
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IN GERMANY THE DEVIL LAUGHS RED RUSSIA JUSTIFIE 


While father, son, and grandson must slave all their lives to raise ‘Look, my boy. I have been the first to make peace, so I have the right 
the money for reparations. to be the first to make war. 


From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) From I/ Travaso (Rome) 
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° Prohibition and the Future 


By MABEL WALKER WILLEBRANDT 


Former Assistant Attorney-General of the United States 


States Constitution, prohibiting the manufac- 

ture, sale, transportation, importation, or ex- 

portation of intoxicating liquors, and giving 
concurrent power to Congress and the several states 
to enforce that prohibition, was ratified by forty-five 
of the forty-eight states by January 29, 1919. 

Nearly eleven years, therefore, have elapsed since 
prohibition became part of the basic law of the land. 
No one who is intellectually honest will deny that 
there has not yet been effective, nation-wide enforce- 
ment of the prohibition laws. Nor will it be denied 
that prohibition enforcement remains the chief and in 
fact the only real political issue of the whole nation. 
The tariff, immigration, banking, and other public 
problems are mere side issues in the estimation of 
most people—regardless of the fact that they involve 
the economic welfare of the nation. 

When will prohibition agitation end. What is the 
future of prohibition enforcement? These are ques- 


T EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT to the United 


tions that naturally present themselves to all who are 
interested in the subject—and who is there not in- 
terested in prohibition ? 

I claim no such gift or powers as those popularly 


ascribed to the seventh son of the seventh son, and I 
shall not attempt to prophesy prohibition’s course. I 
shall merely state, in a somewhat summary way, the 
fundamental facts of the prohibition situation, and 
what seems to me to be the logical course of events 
likely to flow from things as they actually are. In 
other words, to paraphrase Marc Antony’s language, 
I come not to praise prohibition, but to reveal him. 

And the facts of prohibition enforcement do need 
revealment. They have been distorted, they have 
been ignored, they have been concealed, they have 
been as nothing at all, to nine-tenths of those who 
have expressed or harbored opinions on prohibition. 
The prohibition situation as it actually has been and 
is, may be said, in truth, to have been shrouded and 
almost completely hidden during the past ten years in 
a dense fog or miasma of uninformed opinion, preju- 
dice, and personal rancor. The mists are now being 
dispelled, slowly it is true, but none the less certainly. 
And the very fact that public hysteria is being re- 
placed by genuine public thinking on the subject of 
prohibition is the best possible guaranty that a sane 
solution will be found for the undeniable ills of the 
present situation. 

There is still so much half-thinking and plain lying 
going on about prohibition that it may be well to give 
merely one actual illustration so that I may not be 
accused myself, at the outset, of making unwarranted 
statements and generalizations. The illustration is 
contained in a letter I received following publication 
of a newspaper series, and which I have not changed 


except to eliminate unessential names so that there 
may be no embarrassment to their owners: 


My dear Mrs. Willebrandt: 

For several days I have been reading with interest 
your articles which appeared in the on the sub- 
ject of prohibition enforcement. I have been greatly 
impressed with their fairness and impartiality. I feel 
that I can view the subject with an open mind, as I had 
been a moderate drinker myself prior to the advent of 
the 18th Amendment. 

You refer to the frequent exaggeration on the part of 
the “Wets.” I think the champion exhibit in this line 
comes from ——. 

Some time ago, at a meeting of a board of directors in 

[the same city], a business man who is ordinarily 

keen and shrewd, said that he had heard that tremendous 
numbers of drunks were being taken weekly to the 
Hospital and that owing to the poisonous nature of the 
liquor a large percentage of deaths ensued; that the previ- 
ous Monday morning there had been sixty dead bodies 
removed by the undertaker. He had heard this on 
apparently good authority and repeated it as credible. 
’ The yarn was so preposterous, however, that I thought 
it was worth while taking the trouble to run it down, 
so I addressed a communication to the superintendent of 
the hospital, asking if it were true. I received the fol- 
lowing letter in reply: 

Dear Sir: 

In reply to yours of recent issue, state that we 
have had no deaths from alcoholism in two years. 
We looked up our records and upon investigation 
found that on October 10, 1927, a man died of ben- 
zene poisoning, first thought to be alcoholism. 

Very respectfully, 
Hospital. 

Just think, a drop of from sixty to nothing! Is it any 
wonder that a fair-minded person despairs of ever ob- 
taining the uncolored facts? In this respect, your own 
articles should be most helpful. 


OTHING HELPED SO MUCH to clear the air as the 

last Presidential campaign, deplorable as it was 
in some respects. For almost the first time in ten 
years of wielding of empty arguments and emptier 
generalizations, basic facts and candidates’ viewpoints 
were revealed and discussed with authority. The pro- 
hibition discussion finally reached the brass tack stage, 
and a definite, clear-cut issue was presented to Ameri- 
can voters. 

The realization has finally come to Wets and Drys 
alike that fulminations and protests will not solve the 
prohibition problem ; that practical action is necessary. 
They have discovered that it is much like a trouble- 
some, noisy infant. The issue simply can’t be left on 
the floor to cry and kick and scream, but must be 
taken up and the source of the trouble dealt with. 

Many factors will hereafter tend to cause a clari- 
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fication of thought, to remove the muddy sediment 
that has beclouded the real issue—and not the least of 
these are the scientific, thorough-going examinations 
being conducted by Preside.it Hoover’s Crime Com- 
mission and ‘the various state commissions and bar 
organizations. The net result of all the acrimony of 
the last campaign will be the immense public benefit 
accruing from the focusing of public attention on 
fundamental facts and principles. 

It must not be forgotten that the new Administra- 
tion has not yet had opportunity to deal compre- 
hensively with the prohibition problem. Congress, 
which holds the purse strings of the nation and which 
alone can authorize any sweeping changes in either 
methods of enforcement or organization of personnel, 
has had to devote practically all its time to the emer- 
gencies of farm relief and industrial adjustment. But 
the prohibition situation will not be submerged; nor 
will it solve itself, as has been the hope of some Wets 
and Drys alike. 

It will not solve itself because it involves a fun- 
damental conflict in principle. The slavery-and-state- 
rights issue did not solve itself in the decades before 
the Civil War, because, on a question of principle, 
there can be no compromise that will end controversy 
and bring peace. 

I am not one of those who say prohibition has, of 
- itself, brought to us all the evils which any serious 
study of it reveals. As I have pointed out before, it 
has brought to light many serious defects in govern- 
ment, many sinister influences of political organiza- 
tions, and much cumbersomeness of court procedure 
that really existed long before. But the Eighteenth 
Amendment is doing one thing which in my judgment 
is of sobering importance. It is putting democracy 
on trial. It is testing whether this Government, with 
its underlying theory that a majority of states shall 
determine its policies, can withstand the discontent of 
organized minorities in many of those states. 

Therefore, as I see it, the struggle is not whether 
prohibition will survive, but whether the United 
States is equal to the task. It would be much simpler 
if the policy were flexible. Then various forms of 
dealing with the question could be tried out. It would 
then be pertinent to advance arguments for Sweden’s 
or Canada’s system. But the policy of the Eighteenth 
Amendment of absolute annihilation of all forms of 
commercial transactions in liquor—transporting, 
manufacture, sale, importation—is in the Constitution. 
It admits of no experimentation. 

The only course is evasion and disregard of it, which 
breeds destructive forces to any government, or en- 
forcement and loyalty to it, which many well-meaning 
minorities, like bar association committees, resist. I 
think this resistance has deeper significance than many 
appreciate. It has more serious consequences than 
merely helping to put more liquor into circulation. 


| Sha A MAJjoriTy of the people of this nation and 
more than three-fourths of the States have the 
right and actual power to deal with the liquor evil by 
prohibition of the sale of intoxicants, or they have not. 
The whole apparently complicated question can be 
resolved into the simple one of whether a government 
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primarily based upon rule of the majority is an effec- 
tive and sound government. The basis of our form of 
government has been challenged, and the mass of 
citizens are at last beginning to see that the issue is 
not whether there shall be light wines and beers, a 
more liberal medicinal whisky permit system, or gov- 
ernment sale of liquors, but whether our form of 
government is incorrect in principle and a failure in 
practical operation. 

The essential facts about the history of prohibition 
enforcement are few, simple, and indisputable. Very 
much less intoxicating liquor is being made, sold, and 
consumed than prior to enactment of the prohibition 
laws. But an immense quantity of liquors is still 
being circulated, and enforcement of the prohibition 
laws still falls far short of uniform effectiveness. 

One other fact is equally certain: the sentiment of 
the majority of people of the country is still for na- 
tional prohibition. The proof of this fact—and it is 
one of the most frequently challenged—is, I believe, 
obvious to anyone who checks carefully on the make- 
up and action of Congress. Year after year, the 
measures sponsored by so-called Dry organizations are 
enacted, and those advocated by the Wets are de- 
feated. A Congressman who comes up for reélection 
once every two years simply cannot afford to be wrong 
about the wet or dry sentiment of his district. He 
knows. And Congress continues to vote dry. 


HY, THEN, has not prohibition been effectively 
enforced? The answer is: Lack of real under- 
standing of the problem. Those who fought the organ- 
ized liquor traffic for many years before the Eighteenth 
Amendment was ratified deluded themselves, when 
that came to pass, with the belief that their job was 
practically finished. The law prohibited the manu- 
facture and sale of beverage alcohol anywhere in the 
United States ; ipso facto the liquor traffic was ended! 
But celebrating began too early. Instead of relying 
on continued education of the mass of the people to 
the evil and folly of alcoholic indulgence, and con- 
tinuing the effort that had been going on for years to 
strengthen and make effective local law enforcement 
agencies, all reliance was placed upon the so-called 
“all powerful Federal Government.” The United 
States of America was the big boy who could do the 
job of ending the liquor traffic, in the minds of millions 
of people who had worked long and hard to close 
breweries, distilleries, and saloons. 

That is fallacious. The Federal Government can 
and should control or stamp out the major sources of 
supply. It should control the issuance of and use 
of alcohol permits so that illegitimate streams would 
not trickle from legitimate permit sources. It should 
strengthen border patrol and coast guard so as to 
stamp out smuggling. It should keep the evidence- 
gathering force trained and deserving of the highest 
respect. It should fearlessly prosecute all cases. The 
Federal Government’s record in all these things is not 
such as to produce exaggerated pride in one who has 
been a part of it. It is not the hopeless failure that 
some assert, but it falls far short of what it could have 
been with more courage and sincerity and hard work. 

In my judgment, the indifferent character of the job 
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done thus far has contributed greatly to the general 
public discouragement over prohibition. 

The Wets, on the other hand, have deluded them- 
selves with a vague, formless belief that there’s some 
way around the Constitution and the Volstead Law: 
that it’s simply impossible to make people stop drink- 
ing who don’t want to stop drinking; and that, after 
a while, if agitation is continued long enough, the law 
will just drop into innocuous desuetude. 

But, after eleven years, the prohibition problem is 
still with us—and in a more acute way than ever. I 
think it was Lincoln who said: “A problem is never 
settled until it’s settled right.” The prohibition prob- 
lem will not be solved until (a) the Eighteenth 
Amendment is repealed, or (b) the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment is enforced and respected. 

The Wets at last admit the fact that repeal is almost 
impossible because a bare majority of Drys in one or 
the other branch of the legislatures of thirteen states 
can block repeal or alteration. These militant Wets 
have begun undermining operations in two directions. 
One is by virtual nullification of the United States 
Constitution, through repeal of separate state enforce- 
ment acts. The other is by building up generally 
throughout the land a defeat psychology among the 
great majority who class themselves neither as Wets 
nor Drys. That psychology is fostered by the endless 
repetition in Congress, in the metropolitan news- 
papers, in theaters, in magazines, from the platform, 
of the statement: “It can’t be enforced.” In a similar 
way, the Allied forces in the World War were nearly 
defeated by a carefully devised and stimulated cam- 
paign to make them think that the Central Powers 
were unbeatable and could never be driven from their 
supposedly impregnable positions. That defeatist psy- 
chology had to be overthrown before victory was 
possible for the Allies; and the arrival of a small con- 
tingent of American troops—certainly not enough 
actually to insure victory—was heartening enough, 
nevertheless, to make the impossible possible. 


HE WETS, victorious as they have been lately in a 

few states in overthrowing concurrent enforcement 
statutes, have suffered some defeats of their own. 
Their campaign based on the personal liberty issue 
was a woeful failure. The mass of citizens refused to 
become greatly exercised about the right to get drunk 
or even drink. For a long time the Wets rang all the 


changes on that theme. Powerful orators, including 
such convincing speakers as Senator James A. Reed, 
wept copiously over the loss of their fellow citizens’ 
individual liberty—to have liquor and get drunk. 

But somehow the appeal didn’t take. A great many 
people probably remembered equally heart-rending 
sobs about personal liberty when laws were proposed 
to limit the hours of labor for women employed in 
factories, for young children working for a miserable 
pittance in sweatshops, for men who worked sixteen 
or eighteen hours a day at steel furnaces and in rail- 
road service. The fact is, personal liberty has come 
to mean less to the mass of American citizens than the 
good of the community and the nation generally. The 
professional Wets were probably the last large class to 
recognize that fact; but they do, now. 


Since the personal liberty appeal failed, the strategy 
of the Wets has been to divide the enemy and capture 
the segments one by one, which has had some success. 

But the successes have awakened from sleep the 
forces which brought about adoption of the eighteenth 
amendment. They came to life in the last national 
campaign. They are still very much alive—and they 
are rallying to their colors millions of good citizens 
who can take a drink or leave it alone, who aren’t pri- 
marily concerned with prohibition as such, but whose 
sporting blood is aroused to resent flouting and under- 
mining of the law by criminals working in conjunction 
with crooked politicians. 

The battle lines are forming, and the period of 
forays, reconnoitering expeditions, and skirmishes is 
about at an end. The great body of American people 
aroused in the past year want enforcement. They will 
watch much more intelligently steps taken by the 
federal and state governments to that end. They want 
to see whether a particular law, duly passed under 
specific authority of the Constitution of the United 
States, can be enforced, the opposition of ancther large 
body of Americans to the contrary notwithstanding. 


M* OWN OPINION, based upon eight years of expe- 
rience in enforcement work, is that the prohibi- 
tion laws are enforceable. It’s no easy job, but it can 
be done. Enforcement that wins respect will come 
when there is a solid determination to enforce, starting 
at the very top and spreading the will to win all the 
way down the line to the bottom of the enforcement 
agencies. At the top are the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States. At the bottom are the 
constables, deputy sheriffs, policemen, and justices of 
the peace. At the top already is a President who-has a 
record of building success out of disorganization. 

Certain specific things will have to be done to make 
enforcement effective. They include: 

1. Concentration of national enforcement respon- 
sibility so that it is fixed, definite, certain. You can’t 
distribute authority among seven different bureaus, 
departments, or units and expect to focus respon- 
sibility and get results. 

2. Complete divorcement of politics from appoint- 
ments of prohibition personnel. 

3. Codrdination of state and county law enforce- 
ment agencies with federal, and -development of a 
spirit of codperation and interchange of information 
between them. 

4, Education of the citizens of states which are not 
concurrently enforcing prohibition to the fact that the 
spirit of the Constitution is being thereby violated. 

5. Rewriting of regulations so that weaknesses may 
be remedied and power given sincere officials to stop 
the leaks due to the deficiencies of present policies. 

Mobilization and crystallization of public opinion 
are taking place rapidly. And after eleven years of 
temporizing, the real test of national effectiveness is 
being made. The temper of the American people is 
to ascertain now, definitely and practically, whether 
national prohibition is feasible. 

My opinion, after eight years of discouragement, 
victories and defeats, is still that prohibition is en- 
forceable—and now. 





‘Why Not 


Go by Air? 


By HERBERT BRUCKER 


WO YEARS AGO this maga- 

zine reported that the 

airplane had changed its 

profession. It had aban- 
doned its spectacular military 
career, temporarily at least, to 
become a prosaic but efficient 
carrier of mail. An article then 
published described the passing 
of that romantic pioneer, the government air mail 
pilot; and pointed out that flying the mail had arrived 
as a private business. Today it becomes necessary to 
tell of the further adventures of the airplane into 
business, and to speak of another pioneer—you who 
read this article, the prospective airplane passenger. 

The airplane has taken up still another career. It 
has entered the business of carrying not only mail, 
but passengers and express as well. There has sprung 
up over the country a criss-cross of regularly operated 
air lines on which ordinary mortals, men and women 
who would not dream of becoming flyers themselves 
are invited to travel as they would in trains, ships, or 
automobiles. 

Possibly you are unaware of the existence of these 
new carriers of the air. Probably their vast extent, 
their comfort, convenience, and safety are unknown to 
you. And certainly, unless you are one of a compara- 
tively small minority of Americans, it has never oc- 
curred to you that you owe it to yourself, the next 
time you travel, to go by air. 

Yet today a man, no more an aviator than you, has 
left his business in New York an hour and a half be- 
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fore lunch, to arrive at his hotel 

in Boston well before the mid- 

afternoon sun slants down on the 

State House dome. A woman 

has flown from St. Louis to visit 

her parents in Chicago, arriving 

at their home before the express 

train she might have taken had 

crawled half way. A traveler 

who left Chicago after breakfast this morning will 

sleep tonight in Salt Lake City, a thousand three 

hundred miles away. And another, who left New 

York last night, will have dinner in Los Angeles 

tomorrow, having spent two nights on trains and two 
days in airplanes. 

We speak here only of the transport plane, that 

regularly operated, carefully inspected ship of the 

air, whose business it is to make timetable trips with 


Women and children fre- 
quently travel by air. 
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passengers, mail, and express. We 
are not concerned with occasional 
dirigible flights, like the dramatic 
round-the-world journey of the Graf 
Zeppelin. Nor have we anything 
to do, now, with the private air- 
plane whose chance-taking pilot 
killed himself on the outskirts of 
your town last year, nor with the 
spectacular acrobatics of that other 
pilot whose defiance of common 
flying sense ended in a front-page 
accident story in this morning’s 
paper. We are dealing with flying 
as a means of getting somewhere, 
not as a path of publicity leading 
only too often to the grave. 

In order to learn at first hand 
how far aviation has progressed. as 








a means of travel the Review oF 
Reviews within recent weeks has 
made painstaking inquiry among all the operators of 
transport lines, accumulating a mass of accurate and 
up-to-date information. Further than that it has sent 
two members of its staff out over the new highways 
of the air—one North, the other West. The informa- 
tion thus gathered forms the basis of this article. 
The number of persons using air transport services 
has already grown to impressive proportions. Three 


Passenger planes are as 
comfortable as trains. 


THE MODERN AIR 


LINER DOES NOT HAVE TO WAIT FOR CLEAR WEATHER 


years ago, the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
finds, there were 5782 transport passengers. Two 
years ago there were 12,594, and last year no less than 
52,935. Perhaps now, with the tremendous increase in 
transport services, 250 passengers a day is a fair guess. 
Every twenty-four hours the planes that carry them, 
together with those which carry only mail, fly on their 
appointed ways a total of 75,000 miles—twenty-five 
times the distance from Atlantic to Pacific. The air- 
ways over which they fly are charted like our coastal 
shipping routes, and are equipped with emergency 
landing fields. These air routes now total more than 
31,000 miles, of which about 10,000 miles are lighted 
with beacons for night flying. 


bow IS IT LIKE, this travel in the skies? Perhaps 
the best answer to that question is the writer’s 
experience as passenger in a plane of one of the two 
companies which daily fly from New York up the 
Hudson River to Albany, with the thirty-eight mile 
hop to Saratoga of racing fame added for good meas- 


ure. To cover that distance by motor in comfort 








BUSES TAKE PASSENGERS FROM THE CENTER OF THE CITY DIRECT TO THE AIR TERMINAL 
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would require a full day each way. To do it by 
fastest train would have taken, there and back, more 
than nine hours of solid traveling time. By air, in- 
cluding the trip from the heart of the city to the sea- 
plane base, and including a twenty-minute stop in Al- 
bany plus three and a quarter hours of leisure in 
Saratoga—it took seven and a half hours in all. To 
put it another way, the air trip for even this short 
distance is more than twice as fast as that by rail. 

From Grand Central Station in New York it is a 
ten-minute walk to an East River dock at the end of 
42nd Street. From there a fast motorboat—which by 
the way is at least as hair-raising a vehicle as an air- 
_ plane—whisks one seven miles in fifteen minutes to 
the seaplane base on the Long Island shore. Here a 
brightly painted seaplane (an airplane with pontoons 
instead of wheels) is waiting beside a broad wooden 
ramp sloping into the water. A short gangplank leads 
to the cabin, finished much like that of an expensive 
sedan. There are seven seats—one for the pilot up 
forward, and three sets of two, with an aisle between. 
Each seat has its own window. 

Passengers settled, mechanics push the plane clear 
as the uniformed pilot starts the engine, from his 
seat. It is but a matter of seconds to skim over the 
waters of the bay, gently take the air, and begin to 
climb at eighty miles an hour. Before you know it 
you are 2000 feet up, and over the northern tip of 
Manhattan Island. By the time you have recognized 
the Medical Center and the piers of the new Hudson 
River bridge, the plane is humming along due north. 
Beneath lies the Hudson, a broad brown highway be- 
tween banks of richest green—which enables the air 
line to advertise a landing field all the way. 

To one who has often made that river trip by train, 
the airplane’s speed is a constant wonder. Look be- 
low, and only the soft tree tops crawling slowly past 
the plane’s green pontoon tell you that you are not, 
as you think, hanging motionless in the air. 

Motionless? What about the alarming drop, like 
an express elevator going down? And that sudden 


tip sideways. If this is your first time in the air you ‘ 


will feel alarmed. But the pilot turns around, and 
smiles reassuringly. Probably he has been told to do 
just that. Anyway he knows, as do you after your 
first trip, that those bumps are harmless currents, up 
or down, in the air. Sometimes you get more than you 
want of them, but mostly the plane is steady as a boat 
on a pond. And if there is a slight vibration, the 
jiggle of the railroad is unknown. 

Just now we are flying over Storm King mountain, 
whose bulk and wooded slopes probably account. for 
the bumps. One settles down to enjoy the scenery. 
Heavens! There on the other side is Beacon. It used 
to take an hour and a half by fastest train, and now 
we are passing over the house we often visited, hardly 
more than half an hour since the take-off. And there, 
on the straightaway, an express train is creeping 
along. ‘See that?” asks the pilot. “It must be going 
seventy miles an hour.” He noses the plane down so 
that gravity will add to its speed, and rubs his hands 
with pleasure as the air speed indicator points to 115 
miles an hour, and the express disappears behind. 

So it goes. The blue-green mass of the Catskills 
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passes by on the left. Long’before you expect it, 
Albany appears ahead, a smoky spot in a colorful 
landscape. And in a few minutes the plane once 
more noses down. The river rushes up to meet it. 
Gently the pontoons touch its surface, and the plane 
skitters over miniature waves, passes under the rail- 
way bridge, and approaches the dock. It has taken 
an hour and a quarter to fly the distance that the 
Twentieth Century makes in three. 

Twenty minutes later the same ship—for so the 
initiate call an airplane—takes off again, down river. 
Since it is bound north, for Saratoga, it banks into a 
turn. Here again, if this is your first trip, you will be 
alarmed. For the river, the railroad, in fact all of 
Albany has suddenly lurched out from underneath, 
and now appears outside your window to the right. 
The turn made, the ground once more sinks into place 
below. Banking, you discover, is harmless. You your- 
self used to do it, each time you rode your bicycle 
around a corner. 

Twenty-one minutes, and you have landed on the 
lake at Saratoga, which is an hour and a quarter from 
Albany by train. It has been a glorious experience ; 
and you are eager to go once more when, late in the 
afternoon, you again take the air. As you swing in 
over the Hudson you settle back in contentment. 
Here, you feel, is a private highway, far removed 
from earthly cares, which was made just for you. And 
it is with something like awe that you stand once 
more in the streets of New York before the light of 
the summer sun has gone. You have been away less 
than eight hours in all. 


AX otp NEw ENGLANDER, red-faced and dour, leans 
against the racetrack fence at Saratoga. He 
glances at an airplane flying overhead, grunts, and 
says to his neighbor, “They charge you five to ten 
dollars to ride in them things. Well, they could give 
me the whole world, and wouldn’t get me into one. If 
I’ve got to die, I’d rather die right down here.” He 
grips the fence with assurance that the ground is still 
under foot. 

That man’s notion that getting into an airplane is 
like getting into a barrel before going over Niagara 
Falls is too widespread in this country. The ordinary 
citizen will walk down the street with you, and 
blandly ask how many, of the four hundred transport 
planes taking the air that day, will come to earth 
again without smashing up. 

To him it seems incredible that every one of them 
will. He believes there is a catch somewhere when 
you tell him that not only will they all land safely 
today, but that they did yesterday and last week, and 
will tomorrow and next week. The reason is that he 
still thinks of flying with the prejudice he quite prop- 
erly formed in war or pre-war days, when first he took 
notice of it. 

This prejudice is reinforced by almost daily news- 
paper reports of airplane crashes—reports put there 
because editors know what the average man likes to 
read. ‘“‘TWO DERBY FLIERS KILLED IN 
CRASH,”’’ says the front-page headline; and the 
average man unconsciously strengthens his prejudice. 
He hardly notices that the same paper, on an inside 
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THE AIRWAYS OF THE UNITED STATES 
This map, prepared from the most recent data by the Department of Commerce, shows the present extent of the constantly growing Ameri- 


can air routes. 


page, says “4-Car Crasu Kitts 2,” and—much smaller 
because there was no loss of life—“Wreck Tears Up 
Railroad Tracks.” 

The reason is that he is familiar with automobile 
and train. He gets his evidence about their safety 
from his own experience, so that if 27,097 persons were 
killed in motor accidents last year, and 6144 more in 
train and train service accidents, he is nevertheless 
content to ride that very minute in train or motor. 
He knows that trains are so painstakingly run that 
accidents are rare. And he knows that if he drives 
his car with due regard for what the other fellow may 
do, he will come home again unscathed. Instead of re- 
alizing that the same holds true for the airplane, he 
goes by the second-hand evidence of the newspapers 
which, news values being what they are, rate one air- 
plane death more important than ten automobile deaths. 

What, actually, is the evidence? It is this: First, 
that the airplane is still a more dangerous vehicle than 
automobile, train, or ship, unless it is flown and ser- 
viced with utmost care. Second, that the great ma- 
jority of transport planes are flown and serviced with 
the utmost care. And third, that transport passenger 
deaths last year accounted for only 3.3 per cent. of 
the total of 384 airplane fatalities. 

Thirteen passengers were killed, of the 52,934 who 
flew on regularly scheduled trips. This means that, 


By mid-summer they totaled some $1,000 miles, over which 75,000 miles are flown every twenty-four hours. 
above are carefully charted, and about one-third of them are lighted for night flying. 


The routes shown 


on last year’s record, the transport passenger’s chance 
of death is less than one in 4000. The air transport 
death rate, in short, is .25 per thousand. Since the 
total death rate for the United States in any year is 
about 12 per 1000, this record is hardly bad—even 
though the comparison is open to the same objection 
as Mark Twain’s demonstration that bed is a most 
dangerous place because so many die there. 

Many transport companies can boast a perfect score 
of thousands of miles flown and thousands of passen- 
gers carried without harm. “We have had no crashes, © 
fatalities, or injuries to pilots or passengers, and no 
mechanical failures,” says one of the air-rail sys- 
tems, which to be sure has operated only a short time. 
“The total number of passengers carried was approxi- 
mately 15,000,” reports another large company, “of 
which not one was killed or injured.” Another, a 
Pacific Coast operator, declares: “Planes operating 
in and out of the company’s main terminal have flown 
more than 2,500,000 miles. No passenger or pilot has 
been killed; no passenger plane has been wrecked; no 
mail has been lost or damaged.” 

In a bulky file of letters sent to this magazine by 
transport operators for use in preparing this article, 
rare indeed is a report like this: “One crash was ex- 
perienced about thirty days after the beginning of 
operations, when the southbound plane crashed while 
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‘landing. The pilot, four passengers, and two small 
infants were killed.” Still more rare are tragedies 
like that of the tri-motored transport which, flying in 
a storm, crashed blindly into a New Mexican mountain 
recently, with a loss of eight lives. One may point out 
that, six weeks before, a cloudburst had caused a train 
accident in Colorado that cost nine lives: Crashes like 
these, the inevitable accompaniment of progress, are 
truly accidents—which can and do happen to a motor 
car, an express train, a Vestris or a Titanic, as well as 
to an airplane. 

Think it over. Then, when you have made up your 
mind to sample a flight on a transport line, forget 
about the possible danger. Settle comfortably in your 
seat, and enjoy the ride. 


Hy FLy? If transport lines are to prosper—a 
condition which few of them have yet achieved 
—they must offer more than the thrill of that first 
flight, plus the pleasure of telling friends that you 
have flown. Let us see first what a collaborator on 
the staff of the Review or Reviews, Ralph Rocka- 
fellow, reports of his experience in the Middle West: 
“The way you would say the whole business should 
be handled is already in effect out here,” he writes 
back after an air journey to Chicago. “That is, in 
Cleveland, a man may arrange by ’phone or at his 
hotel for his flight, and the company’s car will call for 
him and run him rapidly to the airport ten miles out. 
In other words, they attempt to take away all the 
worry of missing a plane by picking up the man 
wherever he is. 

“Another point is a change to fresh planes at Chi- 
cago (on the Cleveland-Garden City, Kansas, run) 
rather than merely change pilots. This assures passen- 
gers that attention is given to their safety. It is also 
done for a practical reason; it keeps each plane on a 
limited run so that the same mechanics service it each 
time, and are thoroughly familiar with it. 

“The Cleveland airport is a hive of activity, and is 
fast making provisions not merely for planes but for 
the comfort of its patrons. The line from here to 


LOADING THE NIGHT AIR MAIL FOR THE SOUTH 


A scene at Philadelphia which is duplicated in many cities every evening. 
routes large passenger planes also operate at night. 
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Chicago and Kansas, for example, has a waiting-room 
for passengers, just completed, and will have its own 
restaurant. There is a steward on each ship. A ‘sky- 
diner’ is operated between two Oklahoma cities. The 
whole idea they have is to take every worry from you. 
It is really a luxury mode of travel, with all the frills.” 

Air travel is comfortable. When you ride in a train, 
no matter how well upholstered the Pullman, no mat- 
ter how smooth the roadbed, there is a constant sway- 
ing or shaking. Not so in the air. Bumps, to be sure, 
may cause petty annoyarice now and then. They are 
even responsible for the paper cups placed conve- 
niently at hand for the potentially air sick. But the 
chances are that bumps will not trouble you, even at 
the worst; and should you have any luck with the 
weather your plane will drone on as steadily as though 
anchored to Mother Earth. 

This means that you may write with ease—some- 
thing that cannot be said for the best of express 
trains. You will enjoy reading the magazines pro- 
vided in the larger transport ships, without the eternal 
swaying of the railroad, or the pitch and roll in which 
steamers seem to delight. Nor need you be afraid to 
move about, even though there be less space in which 
to do it. The journey to the lavatory found on most 
large transport planes can be negotiated more easily 
than in a lurching train. So do not do what one 
woman did on her first trip. She was in an old open- 
cockpit ship, wearing helmet and glasses, and flew ten 
minutes before she dared reach up to adjust the glasses, 
for fear the plane would tip like a canoe! 

Perhaps you will expect to find parachutes in your 
plane, as you expect life preservers on a steamer. 
But you will find none. Parachutes are highly useful 
in certain types of flying. Many a military pilot, or 
mail flyer on a bad-weather route, has thanked his 
stars for the parachute that brought him safely to 
earth when a crash seemed sure. But in straight fly- 
ing over a properly regulated airway, a chute is use- 
less baggage. Where parachutes are necessary, trans- 
port planes do not fly. 

It is to be hoped that this article is not so optimis- 
tic that it will defeat its purpose 
of explaining honestly the trans- 
port service of the air. It must be 
admitted that not everything is in 
the airplane’s favor. There is the 
weather, always ready to make 
trouble, which interferes with 
planes even more than with ships 
at sea. Yet the transport operators’ 
whose information helped prepare 
this article report their scheduled 
trips completed from 93 to 99.6 
per cent. of the time. 

Then, too, there is still the bother 
getting from city to airport, which 
wastes anywhere from ten minutes 
to an hour. Flying, including 
transit to and from landing field at 
each end, saves anything from a 
few minutes to two-thirds of the 
traveling time by fastest train. 


Over some air How much time it saves depends on 
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the nearness of the airports and the 
distance flown. It is enough to note 
that, where the express takes ten 
hours between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, the transport plane does 
it in three, requiring perhaps four 
hours in all when travel to and from 
airports is added. 

What will come as the unkindest 
cut of all, to the prospective air 
traveler, is the cost. It has been 
demonstrated, perhaps, that air 
transport is safe; but it cannot be 
demonstrated that it is cheap. To 
fly the 220 miles from New York 
to Boston, with bus transportation 
at both ends and refreshments in 
the air, costs $34.85, and consumes 
three hours in all. A five-hour 
extra-fare train, the nearest ap- 
proach to an airplane in comfort 
and speed, costs with Pullman seat 
$10.96. To fly from Seattle to Portland costs $12; 
by train, including Pullman chair, it costs $7.13. And 
where an average transcontinental train fare is $144.03 
with lower berth, on the cheapest air-rail route the 
charge is $223.51. In short, while the average air trans- 
port fare is ten or more cents a mile, that by rail, 
including berth or chair, is hardly five. 





O' THE 75,000 mites of scheduled flying every day, 
the Department of Commerce tells us, about one- 
third is flown at night. These thousands of miles of 
transport flying cover the entire continental United 
States, and reach out north and south to Canada, 
Mexico, and the Caribbean. The majority of air 
routes cluster in the Middle West, in a large area cen- 
tered at Chicago, and reaching from Buffalo and the 
Twin Cities in the north to Kansas City and Louis- 
ville in the south. Doubtless the comparative concen- 
tration is explained by the presence of great cities in a 
large stretch of ideal flying territory. 

Straight across the continent from New York to San 
Francisco runs another route. At its eastern end, 
between New York and Cleveland, it traverses the 
wooded Alleghanies, over which bad weather likes to 
hover. Hence this stretch, though flown night and 
day with only rare interruptions, is at present still re- 
stricted to mail and express. Similarly the stretch be- 
tween Albany and Buffalo has no passenger traffic, 
though that between Buffalo and Cleveland, being 
over better flying country, does have. 

From Cleveland to Chicago, and to cities north and 
south in that region, there are ample passenger routes. 
And from Chicago to the West, on the Omaha-Salt 
Lake-San Francisco trail first blazed by the air mail 
fliers, passengers are now carried. This month the 
most modern eighteen-passenger transport- planes, 
equipped for constant radio communication with 
ground stations, are to begin service on this route. 


Two other great air highways, flown by a number . 


of transport companies, stretch from the Middle West 
to the Pacific. One runs from Chicago to Kansas 
City—whose multitude of air lines and airplane fac- 
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THROUGH THE AIR WITH TIME-TABLE ACCURACY 


A representative of the Review of Reviews flew in a plane of this line from Buffalo to 
Cleveland against a high wind, arriving on scheduled time. 


tories give it some claim to the title of air capital of 
the nation—and thence west via Amarillo, Texas, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, and Kingman, Arizona, to 
Los Angeles. The other, still more southerly, runs 
from St. Louis (with its connections north, east, south, 
and west), through Oklahoma to Texas, and thence 
along the southern border of the United States to San 
Diego and Los Angeles. Two air-rail routes, on which 
passengers spend their nights on trains and their days 
in planes, likewise span the continent. And at least 
three additional lines, operated through West and 
Middle West by others among the forty-five transport 
operators, may be used in connection with eastern 
train services to cross from Pacific to Atlantic. 

Along the West Coast the air highway, thickly 
populated by the planes of several operating com- 
panies, stretches 1500 miles from Seattle to San 
Diego, with extensions to Victoria, British Colum- 
bia, and Agua Caliente, Mexico, at the ends. Two 
routes run south from Washington and Mon- 
tana to Salt Lake City, whence another goes south- 
west to Los Angeles. The central section of the coun- 
try, again, has a network of air lines grouped about 
the straight stretch from the Twin Cities to Browns- 
ville, at the southern tip of Texas. Still another series 
of routes stretches from Chicago south to Miami by 
way of Atlanta, where it crosses another. which can 
be followed, although for the most part only in mail 
planes, from Boston or Montreal through New York 
down to Mobile and New Orleans. Still further south 
are the lines from Brownsville to Mexico City, and 
others, now being extended to South America, from 
Florida to the Indies, Canal Zone, and Caribbean. 

These, then, are the American air transport routes 
of 1929, .If during the coming year you fly along one 
of them, if you swell their daily total of passengers 
from 250 to 251, you will indeed become a pioneer 
of the air. True, you will not be penetrating unknown 
territory. But you will be helping to bring on the day 
when at last we understand that the blue sky provides 
as ready a means of travel as the steel rail, the con- 
crete highway, or the waters of the sea. 





‘Ohe An elo-French Divorce 


By FRANK H. SIMONDS 


]. From The Hague to Geneva 


the scene of European political activity from 

The Hague to Geneva. It has also witnessed a 

not wholly convincing attempt to change from 
the argot of a street brawl to the iofty phrase of peace. 
Like the old Lady of Mother Goose fame, having 
stepped into the bramble bush and systematically 
scratched its eyes out, Europe has hastened to the 
shores of Lake Leman to restore its sight. 

Nevertheless, it is what was done at The Hague, not 
what was far less successfully undone at Geneva, 
which remains the most important fact in European 
affairs. Viewed in retrospect, all the enormous 
rumpus in the Dutch city must seem—at least to 
American eyes—alike sordid and ridiculous unless it is 
clearly perceived that behind a dispute of the huckster 
variety over an annual contribution to a British 
budget (which passes $4,000,000,000) of a paltry 
$10,000,000, there lay a clearly defined purpose. 

Mr. Snowden went to The Hague with the definitely 
outlined purpose to smash the Anglo-French Entente. 
And in so far as one can judge from present indica- 
tions he succeeded. Since, too, this Anglo-French 
Entente has been for the past twenty-five years the 
most important single circumstance in European 
affairs, this sudden and brusque rupture has an impor- 
tance hardly to be exaggerated. What we have seen 
is nothing more nor less than an Anglo-French 
divorce conducted with little regard for appearances. 

Nor is it less patent that the mass of the British 
people not only appreciated but approved the sig- 
nificance of the Snowden episode, since all British 
observers agree that the solidarity of national opinion 
has rarely been paralleled in the past century. In 
other words, the British were tired of the French asso- 
ciation and enthusiastically eager to end it. 

When we come to interpret this mood, we discover 
promptly that underlying all else is the British con- 
viction that, at least since the War, perhaps even 
before, British policy has been subordinated to French. 
Liberal and Labor orators have not hesitated to assert 
that Britain was dragged into the War as a con- 
sequence of the French connection. And even more 
vehemently they have declared that since the War 
British prestige has been lowered by slavish sub- 
mission to French demands, and the British pocket 
emptied by sacrifices to French exigence. 

Viewed objectively, nothing can strike the foreign 
observer as more absurd than the British explosion 


T HE PAST MONTH has seen a rapid transference of 


over the Snowden affair. The Young Plan was in no . 


small part the work of a great British expert, Sir 

Josiah Stamp, as the Dawes Plan had been before it. 

And the terms which provoked the Snowden outburst 

had been approved by all British representatives in 
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the Paris Conference which framed it. Nor is it less 
certain that these experts had the tacit approbation 
of the Baldwin Ministry itself. 

Accordingly, when Snowden went to The Hague, 
thumped the table, insulted the French Finance 
Minister, affronted and outraged the sensibilities of 
the representatives of all the once Allied nations and 
instantly put the Young Plan in jeopardy, the last 
thing one might have expected was that the British 
press would burst into a lyric outburst of praise. All 
in a moment self-restrained journals like the New 
Statesman began to “Thank God for Snowden”; and 
Tory newspapers found parallels in Palmerston and 
Disraeli for the socialist minister’s performance. 

In the same fashion there emerged a universal asser- 
tion that Britain had demonstrated that she was a 
great power again, and counted for something in 
Europe. Obviously any such outburst was utterly dis- 
proportionate to a demand that the British share in 
reparations should be increased by a mere $10,000,000 
annually over the sum which had already been fixed 
with the approval of Sir Josiah Stamp and other 
British experts. Nor can an American refrain from a 
quiet chuckle over a performance which must recall 
odd memories of British comment on our own policy. 
Because we would not abandon our legal claim to 
$12,000,000,000 in war debts, the British have never 
ceased to indict us as Uncle Shylock, to castigate us 
for placing sordid cash above European tranquillity. 
But here were the British imperiling the final re- 
adjustment of Europe, not for twelve thousand mil- 
lions but for a trifle of ten millions. 


[" IS ONLY IF WE PERCEIVE that John Bull has been 
suffering acutely both in his self-esteem and in his 
self-confidence in the past four or five years, ever since 
the last Tory Government came to power, that the 


phenomenon becomes intelligible. During all this 
time John has increasingly felt that his ministers were 
being led by the nose by French and even Italian rep- 
resentatives. Hence the enthusiasm for a bit of old- 
fashioned jingoism, for an explosion of chauvinism 
quite out of character for the respectable old gentle- 
man who has always associated nerves with degenerate 
Latins, and bad manners with ill-bred Americans. 
But the fact is there, and it means something for 
the future, which neither Paris nor Rome mistakes, 
which is today the chief topic of conversation and 
speculation in Berlin and Warsaw, Prague and 
Brussels. For all practical purposes Britain, speaking 
through the mouth of a Labor Minister, has an- 
nounced the end of the partnership with France, the 
determination of Britain to follow an independent 
policy, and the final fact that the British people in 
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their present temper are passing through 
a Jingo stage which would be altogether 
amusing if it were not likely to have serious 
consequences in Europe. 

Even in The Hague phase, this British 
mood had unmistakable repercussions. Not 
only were France, Italy, Belgium, and the 
lesser states of Europe disclosed as work- 
ing closely together; but, what was more 
surprising, Stresemann was revealed as far 
more in accord with Briand than with 
Snowden. France and Italy felt them- 
selves equally menaced by the intransigence 
of British Labor, and for the first time in 
the Fascisti era the press of Paris and of 
Rome exchanged compliments and agreed 
upon policies. Even the Japanese represen- 
tative associated himself with the Continen- 
tal powers and not with the British. 

The end of the performance was in keep- 
ing with all the previous acts. After weeks 
of wrangling and endless crises, Snowden 
got something like three-quarters of what 
he demanded, upwards of $8,000,000 an- 
nually, a promise of a larger share of the unconditional 
payments of the Germans, and certain other “tips” in- 
tended to satisfy an aroused national egoism. Ger- 
many received the promise of complete evacuation 
before June 1 of next year, and there was a general 
liquidation of all other questions such as control of the 
demilitarized area and payment of costs of evacuation. 

Thus, although there remain tedious debates in 
several parliaments, particularly the French and 
German, it seems beyond much doubt that the liquida- 
tion of the World War is approaching. That the 
Young Plan is unlikely to prove a final adjustment, or 
more than another stage—like the Dawes Plan— 
remains the conviction of most cool observers. But, 
on the other hand, that it will last for five or even ten 
years seems probable. During that period we are 
likely to have a rest from the wearisome discussion of 
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From the Daily Express (London) 


reparations, just as we are soon to come to the end 
of that occupation of German soil which is the last 
physical reminder of the great convulsion. 

At last Europe, then, is arriving at the point where 
it can settle down to the business of peace. And what 
is most disturbing about the performance at The 
Hague is the fact that it has almost certainly elimi- 
nated Britain, for an indefinite time, as the leader in 
a general movement of appeasement and adjustment. 
Five years ago, after the earlier Labor victory, Ramsay 
MacDonald proved himself the greatest peace minister 
of the post-war period. Not alone the adoption of the 
Dawes Plan, but the later triumph of Locarno, were 
more or less directly the results of his success in trans- 
forming the poisoned atmosphere of Europe. 

Naturally the world hoped that a fresh Labor vic- 
tory and a new tenure in Downing Street by Mac- 
Donald would prove a similar gain for 
European tranquillity. The temptation to 
acquire popularity at home by truculence 
abroad, the plain imitation by Snowden of 
the worst Lloyd Georgian manner, has 
rather completely dished any such expecta- 
tions. France and Italy are definitely 
estranged and even Germany is not a little 
anxious. The odd spectacle of a pacifist and 
socialist ministry playing the nationalist 
game has taken Europe by surprise, but has 
just as certainly insured later repercussions. 

Inevitably one nationalism arouses an- 
other ; and British jingoism is bound to lead 
French, Italian, and German nationalists 
to demand that their representatives shall 
employ Snowden’s method to achieve a like 
success. Domestic popularity fed by diplo- 
matic triumphs abroad is bound to be 
sought in other countries. For five years 
Europe had been free of that evil, respon- 








CHANCELLOR SNOWDEN DEMANDS HIS SHARE OF THE BLANKET 


From the Grocne Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 


sible for so much of the chaos between the 
Armistice and the Ruhr. 
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Labor, then, having promised to promote peace, has 
begun by subordinating international codperation to 
national political considerations. The consequences 
may yet prove unfortunate, for every European 
country henceforth will have very definite reasons for 
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desiring to see Labor fail and fall. By the same token, 
no country will have any possible temptation to help 
MacDonald to an achievement which may strengthen 
his difficult position as the head of a minority 
government, 


II. At Geneva 


HE FIRST CONSEQUENCES of the European resent- 

ment over Labor performances at The Hague were 
clearly disclosed at the meeting of the Tenth Assembly 
of the League of Nations at Geneva. It was for this 
session that MacDonald had been reserving himself ; 
it was by a speech at this gathering that he hoped to 
re-assert the leadership of Britain in Europe and in 
the task of insuring peace. But as Geneva was mani- 
festly an anti-climax after The Hague, MacDonald 
seemed a poor second by contrast to Snowden. 

Thus, in the larger sense, MacDonald’s considerable 
speech had a respectful rather than an enthusiastic 
reception. His nroposals, later embodied into formal 
amendments, were designed to bring the Covenant of 
the League into accord with the Kellogg Pact, and 
thus to abolish the gaps which today make war pos- 
sible for League members under certain circumstances. 
Even his pledge of endeavoring to get British accept- 
ance for the optional clause of arbitration left his 
hearers manifestly cold. 

By contrast, it was for Briand that there was re- 
served the applause and the enthusiasm of the whole 
European assembly. Even in advance of his eloquent 
address, which had its climax in a re-statement of his 
program for an economic association of Europe, he 
had what must be regarded as the most spontaneous 
and astonishing welcome ever allotted to any public 
man by the rather stolid and self-restrained conven- 
tion which meets annually beside Lake Leman. 

When one turns to the specific details of this 
grandiose project, it is clear that the whole thing is 
vague, and belongs rather to the realm of eloquence 
than to that of ordered thinking. Everyone in Europe, 
at least on the Continent, sees clearly that European 
prosperity depends upon the ability of European 
statesmanship to work out some method by which that 
economic unit which is thc whole continent can be 
adjusted to work together systematically and scien- 
tifically. The example of the United States, the ad- 
vantages of a market as wide as a continent, the bene- 
fits of mass production possible only in such a vast 
field, have tremendously impressed European states- 
men and economists alike. 

Behind the question of prosperity lies that of peace, 
for everyone recognizes that Europe cannot be pros- 
perous as long as it is cut up into tiny units, sur- 
rounded by steep tariff boundaries. Just as clearly is 
it perceived that only a prosperous Europe can be 
peaceful. The familiar and over-ambitious formula of 
a United States of Europe does therefore express a 
perception all over the Continent of the need of apply- 
ing at home some of the lessons which have been 
taught by the United States in the post-war decade. 

Moreover, Briand is the spokesman of a united 
Europe. He has become not merely the most popular 


and influential figure at the sessions of the League, 
but internationally the foreign minister with the 
greatest prestige and power, at least since the days of 
Bismarck. Nor can one mistake the other fact that 
there is taking form a sentiment which must be de- 
scribed as European, a sentiment quite as discernible 
in Germany as in France, and as ably if not as elo- 
quently voiced at Geneva by Stresemann as by Briand. 

Despite all the frequent assertions to the contrary, 
it is hardly fair to see in this wholly vague and rather 
instinctive reaching for a European consortium any 
hostility to America. Europe very consciously feels 
itself in the presence of an economic force, which has 
so far completely outdistanced it and has not only 
successfully replaced it in foreign markets but equally 
successfully invaded its domestic markets. In the 
economic sense we have been the aggressors, and a 
counter-offensive is not only natural but inevitable. 
If the Americanization of Europe, which on the eco- 
nomic side has certainly gone far, results in the em- 
ployment of American methods against us, we cer- 
tainly have no basis for complaint. 


B™ THE THESIS of a United States of Europe 
awakens real doubt and apprehension in British 
quarters, because it puts the English in the face of a 
disagreeable dilemma. They can “go” European, and 
join such a consortium; but only at the risk of 
seriously upsetting their program of imperial economic 
unity and coming into new collision with the United 
States. Nor can we fail to reckon with the British 
political tradition which is based upon the conviction 
that British security is best served by a divided Europe. 
Again, if there should emerge any form of European 
combination in any time that one can estimate, it is 
clear that on the industrial and economic side the 
leadership would belong to the Germans. On the 
political side primacy would just as inevitably fall to 
the French. In the heat of the debate at The Hague, 
the French press talked seriously of a Franco-German 
alliance, of the substitution of a Franco-German 
entente for the Anglo-French association which pre- 
ceded the War and in a measure has survived it. 
But in the present nationalistic state of the British 
mind it would be unthinkable that the British should 
join in any political association which was led by 
France. Nor would an economic partnership directed 
by Germany be more welcome. Thus we may dismiss 
for all present time any thought of a United States 
of Europe in which Britain is a partner. Nox is it 
likely that Briand’s magnificent conception will find 
any early expression even on the Continent. What is 
done in this direction will be done piecemeal, but 
certainly not a little may be done even this way. 
Looking at the Tenth Assembly as a whole, one is 
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struck by the fact that, while little of very great 
moment was accomplished, the meeting showed more 
clearly than any prior session how well established the 
League has become as an institution. After ten years 
it has become to an impressive extent a real pan- 
European parliament. One is tempted to say that its 
very progress has demonstrated the possibility of some 
form of United States of Europe, at least within hail- 
ing distance of Briand’s dream. 

Yet one must see equally clearly that the progress 
which has been realized leaves the main issue still to 
be surmounted. As an institution affording Europe 
the chance to assemble, bestowing upon the statesmen 
the opportunity to meet and to confer, and as a gath- 
ering place for the press of the Continent, the League 
has clearly surpassed all reasonable expectation. 
Nevertheless, it has as yet been able to attack none of 
the real problems which stand in the way of peace. 

Today, as every day since the making of the peace 
treaties, the Minorities Questions constitute a fatal 
limitation to European tranquillity; and the per- 
sistence of disquiet born of these problems precludes 
limitation of armaments. 

While one hundred millions of Europeans—includ- 
ing Germans, Hungarians, Bulgarians, and Lithu- 
anians—absolutely refuse to accept as permanent the 
territorial decisions of the peace treaties; while an 
even larger number of French, Poles, Rumanians, 
Czechs, and Serbs equally rigidly insist upon the in- 
violability of these decisions, there is bound to be 
insecurity. War alone could bring about a modifica- 
tion. Yet on the one side the dissatisfied regard war 
as a lesser evil than permanent acceptance of existing 
conditions, and on the other the satisfied would fight 
rather than yield. 


ITHIN THE NEXT YEAR Germany, so far held down 
by armies of occupation and by the economic and 
financial consequences of her defeat, is going to recover 
her full liberty of action, and the opportunity—as she 
has already regained the resources and power—to 
organize her policy in accordance with her national 
sentiments. If the German people decide to make the 
modification of the Polish Corridor the price of ac- 
ceptance of existing conditions, then the League can 
have no resource to guarantee peace. In a lesser degree 
the same situation already exists in respect to Hungary. 
For fifty years the French people refused to accept 
as definitive the decision of the Treaty of Frankfort, 
which deprived them of Alsace-Lorraine; and this 
refusal constituted an impassable barrier to any 
European solidarity. But during all this time the 
Germans just as firmly held to the possession of every 
inch of the land annexed in 1871. Today there are not 
one but half a dozen Alsace-Lorraines, 

For a hundred years the process of liberation and 
unification of European races has gone forward 
steadily, until at last the majority of every race is 
free. During this time no combination of power has 
been able permanently to arrest the determination of 
peoples, even those numerically insignificant, to gain 
liberty and unity. But today this unity is denied the 
German, Magyar, and Bulgarian peoples. And for 
them it could be realized only by shattering the 
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THE CONCERT OF EUROPE 
From the Sunday Mail (Glasgow) 


unity of the Poles, Czechs, Rumanians, and Serbs. 

Now, after a century of wars, the single really great 
issue in Europe is discoverable in the problem of 
whether peoples will consent to adjust these questions 
—the most vital of all questions, since they concern 
the liberty of millions of people and the unity of 
nations—by compromise, by sacrifice. It comes down 
to the question of whether that flame of patriotism 
and nationalism which burned so fiercely all through 
the last century, and consumed the Europe created by 
the Congress of Vienna, will now die down or flame up 
again in new destructive conflagration. 

So far the League has been powerless to touch this 
problem. It has been powerless because all the power 
it can possess must be delegated to it by the con- 
stituent nations, and no country is prepared to author- 
ize Geneva to modify its frontiers, to reduce its area, 
or to transfer its citizens to an alien sovereignty. If 
eventually the Poles and Germans do not settle their 
quarrel, the League as it stands is helpless; it cannot 
make Germany accept the Corridor or Poland sur- 
render it. And as long as the Germans refuse to 
accept it, the Poles will arm to defend it, so that all 
League programs of disarmament will be vain. 

It is an enormous gain for the world to have a 
League Assembly meeting each year, to have the in- 
creasing measure of codperation which results from 
the meetings. But it would be a profound error to 
imagine that because the League exists we have, as 
yet, made any large progress toward the solution of 
the really dangerous problems of peace in Europe. 
For ten years these problems, although they have filled 
the press with discussions, have been substantially in 
a passive state, owing to the Continent’s exhaustion. 

But this latest Assembly really marks the end of 
the post-war period. When the next Assembly meets 
Germany will be without any restraint incident to the 
presence of armies of occupation; it will at once be 
free, and inherently the most powerful single state on 
the Continent. It will be precisely the state with the 
deepest sense of grievance. For that grievance there is 
no known remedy except force; and force Germany 
is certainly going to have. 
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It is here that the champions of M. Briand’s dream 
of a United States of Europe rest their chief claim. 
In a Europe divided into strongly national states there 
is no discoverable adjustment between Germany and 
Poland of the Polish Corridor issue. But in a Europe 
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economically and necessarily to a degree politically 
federated, the issue loses acuteness. Towards such a 
federation Europe is thinking if not moving. That is 
why Briand won the applause at Geneva, and why 
France and not Britain is most influential there. 


Ill. Naval Discussions 


oR us AMERICANS more interest attached to Mac- 

Donald’s Geneva statements affecting Anglo-Ameri- 
can naval discussions, than to his proposals for recon- 
ciling the Covenant and the Kellogg Pact and thus 
completing the task of making war illegal. While 
Washington failed to echo the extreme optimism of 
the British Premier in estimating the progress already 
realized, there was no denial of the essential fact that 
conversations were proceeding hopefully. 

At Geneva the Scotch statesman declared that the 
debate had been reduced to twenty points—something 
of an extension of Mr. Wilson’s once famous four- 
teen—and that on seventeen of them agreement had 
already been reached. Unhappily, later Washington 
information seemed to indicate that the three remain- 
ing points were the milk in the cocoanut, since they 
bore upon the vital matter of parity. One is left with 
the conclusion, therefore, that the fortunate formula 
for equality has not yet been discovered. 

Mr. Hoover has steadily insisted that limitation 
should be extended to amount to reduction. We have 
at the moment eight 10,000-ton cruisers, and ten of 
7000 tons, in various stages of construction or actually 
completed. This would mean 150,000 tons of cruisers. 
We have authorized at the last session of Congress 
fifteen 10,000-ton boats, which would mean that we 
have in mind 150,000 additional tons, or 300,000 in all. 
But the President has plainly committed himself to an 
agreement which shall obviate the necessity for build- 
ing the final five in the number authorized last winter. 
He would thus fix our tonnage at 250,000 and the 
number of our ships at«twenty-eight. 

While the actual contents of the British proposals 
have been very naturally withheld, we are informed 
from Washington that they have fixed upon fifty ships 
as the irreducible minimum of their needs. Built and 
building the British have close to 400,000 tons of 
cruisers, of which thirteen are 10,000-ton craft while 
four, as I recall, are above 9000 tons and may fairly be 
counted with the larger ships. They have, then, seven- 
teen boats of practically 10,000 tons, totaling 169,000 
tons. Since they are unlikely to scrap any of these, 
which are relatively new, it is manifest that to retain 
thirty-three additional ships, to make up the fifty, 
would mean to possess an aggregate tonnage far in 
excess of the Americans. Even if the thirty-three 
averaged only 5000 tons, this would mean nearly 
340,000 tons for the British against 250,000 for us. 

Under Mr. Hoover’s yardstick proposal we have 
tacitly conceded that the British are entitled to more 
ships and more tonnage than ourselves, assuming that 
their ships are mainly of smaller size. On the other 
hand, it is exceedingly unlikely that Congress—or our 
naval authorities who would advise Congress—would 
consent to allow the British so great a disparity as 


between their having fifty ships aggregating 340,000 
tons and we twenty-eight amounting to 250,000. 

In the situation it would be a simple matter to 
bridge the gap by completing the fifteen-ship pro- 
gram; but this would defeat Mr. Hoover’s main ob- 
jective, which is reduction. Nor is it by any means 
certain that the British would consent to our posses- 
sion of twenty-three 10,000-ton boats, while their total 
of such craft was fixed at seventeen of 169,000 tons. 
On our side it seems to me just as unlikely that we 
should ever consent to any parity which recognizes the 
British total as above 300,000, or more than 50,000 
tons in excess of our own. 

Evidently everything depends upon the ability of 
MacDonald to persuade a Parliament, in which he has 
not a majority, to agree to a reduction which 
passes any limit yet fixed by any responsible British 
expert. Moreover, the situation is complicated by the 
fact that the British must scrap a considerable amount 
of existing and efficient craft, or else we must give 
them superiority until these ships become obsolete. 

As I have said, the whole debate seems now to turn 
on the question of the actual reduction of the British 
fleet, a reduction which in view of the present and 
prospective strength of the British cruiser fleet must 
aggregate some 100,000 tons, which is patently a revo- 
lutionary cut. Clearly, Mr. Hoover is going to be dis- 
appointed and disgusted if his projects for reduction 
have to go by the board because of British demands. 


O ONE CAN DouBT Mr. MacDonald’s good faith, or 
his extreme personal desire to get a settlement. 
Nevertheless, one is bound to note that the explosion 
of nationalistic passion provoked by Snowden’s Dutch 
adventure has not contributed to further the cause of 
Anglo-American naval parity. Nor is it less clear 
that there have been disquieting signs in many quar- 
ters that seem to forecast a bitter fight in Parliament. 
Again, the trouble in Palestine, to which I shall 
turn in a moment, has been seized upon by the friends 
of the navy to prove the British need of a great fleet. 
Just why, save as the navy champions are ready to 
make bricks with any straw, it is hard to see. What 
was lacking was not British cruisers on the coast, but 
British garrisons in the interior. 

In the same fashion one must note a recrudescence 
of bitterness over the debt question, exploited by 
many British newspapers. While all the European 
press was rather roughly chastising British policy as 
exemplified by Snowden, London newspapers were 
proclaiming that the whole trouble arose from the un- 
reasonable and even unethical course of the American 
Government in the matter of debts, and they again 
insisted that the only possible solution was to be found 
in an American cancellation. 
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When the British public is confronted by the fact 
that the same American Government which refuses to 
cancel the British debt proposes a reduction of the 
British fleet by at least 100,000 tons, it is not in the 
least improbable that we may have another explosion 
of the chauvinism which marked the episode of The 
Hague. The danger is there, and it would be absurd 
to blink the fact. 

Along with much else, MacDonald made clear that 
he regards the Anglo-American discussions—in which, 
of course, Japan will also appear as an equal—as pre- 
liminary to a wide conference of all the naval powers, 
a sop to French and Italian feelings imposed by the 
fact that the British Prime Minister was speaking in 
Geneva. This means, if it means anything, that we 
are to have a repetition of the Washington Conference, 
which would occur in 1931 automatically, perhaps a 
full year in advance. 

Mr. MacDonald also threw out some doubt as to 
his visit to Washington (though he has since officially 
announced that he will come), and this doubt was 
variously interpreted. While the visit would certainly 
be valuable as it shed light upon American conditions 
—and the British statesman knows his America and 
his Washington well enough to appreciate the facts— 
the danger has been obvious. Should he discover 
American opinion to be fixed (as indeed it is) upon a 
view of parity far from that generally accepted in 


London, he would be faced with the necessity to make 
concessions which might be dangerous at home, or else 
confess failure, which would be even more disastrous. 
On the other hand, if agreement were had on terms 
which he was assured in advance would receive the 
approval of Parliament, he could come safely and 
harvest a real personal success. 

If I may venture a personal opinion, however, 
nothing has yet happened to satisfy me that the 
British are as yet prepared to accept the American 
conception of parity, just as they adhere to the view 
that our debt policy is mistaken and that we shall ulti- 
mately modify it, out of regard for justice and in 
shame, to conform to British conceptions. While I 
believe that every effort should be made to arrive at 
limitation and parity by agreement in advance, my 
conviction is that in the end we shall attain parity 
only by the building route, and acquire it only when 
we physically possess it and demonstrate that we mean 
to maintain it. 

At Geneva, two years ago, the British were talking 
of seventy ships and 450,000 tons. If, as seems ap- 
parent, they are now down to fifty ships and approxi- 
mately 350,000 tons, progress has obviously been made. 
But just as clearly it will take time to reconcile their 
present figure of fifty ships and 350,000 tons with Mr. 
Hoover’s proposal of twenty-eight ships and 250,000 
tons for the United States, 


IV. In Palestine 


B’ FAR THE MOST STRIKING and tragic event of the 


past month has been the outbreak of riot, murder, 
and pillaging in the Holy Land. While the occasion 
of the trouble was the relatively trivial difference 
between the Jews and the Arabs over the Wailing Wall 
at Jerusalem, underneath this detail lies the deep- 
seated and dangerous Arab resentment of the effort of 
Great Britain to assist the Jews to establish a national 
home in their ancient land of Palestine. In this racial 
resentment lies the promise of endless future trouble. 

The present disturbance has its origin in the fact 
that under the stress of war the British Government 
was led to make three distinct and totally irreconcil- 
able pledges: 

To the Arabs it promised that if they would revolt 
against the Turks, and thus support the Allied cause, 
Great Britain would insure the creation of an inde- 
pendent Arab Kingdom including Mesopotamia, Syria, 
and the Holy Land—that is, the regions in which the 
Arabs constitute the majority of the population. 

Concomitantly, the British signed with the French 
the Sykes-Picot Treaty, which gave British approval 
to the traditional French claim upon Syria. 

Finally, in the Balfour declaration, the British 
agreed to assist in the creation of a national home for 
the Jews in Palestine. 

The conflict between the promises to the French and 
to the Arabs had disastrous consequences. As a result 
of French insistence, and after long haggling and re- 
sistance, the British did turn over Syria to the French. 
But the French came as intruders, and their posses- 
sion of Syria under mandate from the League of 


Nations has led to endless conflict, to the costly and 
prolonged war with the Druses, and to the bombard- 
ment of Damascus. 

Denied Syria, and with their representative Emir 
Faisal turned out of Damascus, the Arabs have not 
unnaturally felt themselves deceived; and even in 
Mesopotamia, which is a British mandate, there have 
been all sorts of local disorders. In Palestine, more- 
over, the steady increase in Jewish immigration, and 
the rising importance of the Jewish community, have 
resulted in Arab protest and resentment. Despite the 
growth of the Jewish numbers, the Arabs still consti- 
tute five-sixths of the population of the Holy Land, 
and they have not the smallest intention of suffering 
themselves either to be evicted or reduced to the 
status of a minority. 

In this situation the work of the British Government 
has been fraught with endless difficulty. Aside from 
the immediate task of keeping order in the region it- 
self, it has been confronted by the fact that Arab 
dissatisfaction in Palestine was bound to awaken dis- 
agreeable repercussions in Mesopotamia on the politi- 
cal side and in India on the religious side. Moreover, 
having to face grave difficulties in Egypt as well, the 
British were bound to recognize that the Jewish com- 
munities the world over would be aroused by any pro- 
Arab policy, while likewise not only all the Arab tribes 
but all the Mohammedan races would be inflamed by 
any favoritism shown to the Jewish populations. 

In the last analysis it is clear that, having to choose 
between Jewish resentment and Arab insurrection, the 
British have naturally and inevitably endeavored to 
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avoid the greater evil, and there seems reason to be- 
lieve that certain officials have tended to adopt a pro- 
Arab policy. But by contrast there is little question 
that British administration has been efficient, and 
that material progress has been made since the British 
replaced the Turk. The flood of tourists in recent 
years is a tribute to the order Britain has maintained. 

Nor is it to be mistaken that the very prosperity 
and progress which the Jewish colonies have enjoyed 
as a result of British protection constitute perhaps 
the main cause for the present upheaval. Already 
large projects of reclamation in the area of the Jordan 
and of the Dead Sea have foreshadowed the rapid ex- 
pansion of the Jewish numbers, with a challenge to 
the ultimate supremacy of the Arab. And in the end, 
the Arab has selected his moment and launched what 
has every indication of becoming a continuing cam- 
paign of violence. The object is to impose enormous 
expense upon« Britain, and to terrorize the Jewish 
world to the extent that may be necessary to bring 
about. the ‘complete abandonment of the whole Bal- 
fourian program ofa national home. 

For the moment it is clear that the worst is over. 
British troops have been rushed to the danger zone, 
Arab attacks have been beaten off, and severe punish- 
ments are bound to be inflicted for crimes which can 
find no defensé. But in the larger view it now be- 
comes a question to what extent the British taxpayer 
will consent to meet costs which have already been 
heavy and which must endure indefinitely. The ques- 
tion is complicated by the possibility that Palestinian 
disturbances may spread to the whole area of Meso- 
potamia. In fact, it is plainly a problem whether 
Britain will not ultimately be brought squarely up 
against a widespread movement of Arab nationalism. 


HE TRUTH Is that ethnic nationalism, which has 

been working on the Continent of Europe for more 
than a century and has resulted in the liberation and 
unification of most of the Continental peoples, has 
spread to Asia and to Africa. Alike in India and Egypt 
as in Palestine and Mesopotamia, Britain finds herself 
confronted by peoples eagerly and violently asserting 
the celebrated right of self-determination. 

In Egypt the British have already been forced to 
make broad concessions. They have relinquished the 
protectorate which they proclaimed during the War. 
Only recently, since Labor took office, they have re- 
called the British representative in Cairo, Lord 
Lloyd, who was an imperialist of the old school, and 
have offered Egypt a settlement on terms which limit 
British occupation to the Canal Zone and British au- 
thority to a supervision of Egypt’s foreign relations. 
Yet it is at least a question if even this great scaling 
down will satisfy Egyptian nationalism, which is out 
for absolute independence. 

In this situation the British must presently decide 
whether they are prepared to bear the increasing costs 
of an imperialistic policy in Egypt and a more or less 
pro-Jewish policy in the Holy Land. Obviously they 
cannot retire altogether from Egypt without surren- 
dering the Canal, which is the life-line of their world 
empire. But, on the other hand, if the geographical 
circumstances of Egypt make the military problem 
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relatively simple, nothing of the sort can be said ‘ofthe 
Arab question in all the region between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Persian frontiers. 

No one can possibly withhold sympathy for the 
Jewish population of Palestine, and particularly from 
the colonies which have been established there in re- 
cent years and have given astonishing proof of courage 
and skill in all fields. On the other hand, there does 
remain the grave question as to whether the experi- 
ment can continue without provoking far-reaching 
disturbances and imposing upon the British a rela- 
tively enormous expense in treasure and even in blood. 
British voices are not lacking which demand the aban- 
donment of the enterprise. 

The Arab is there. He is there in a great majority. 
He has no intention of being reduced to the status 
of a minority. And he has very real means for mak- 
ing trouble. Already he has imposed upon France 
terrific strain and costs in Syria, and despite the pres- 
ent. state of relative tranquillity in the French man- 
date there is nothing to suggest that the Arab is recon- 
ciled or that anything more than a truce exists. And 
most sensible Frenchmen are agreed that evacuation 
bag and baggage would be an advantageous course, 
were it possible to discover any honorable way out. 

But for France and for Britain the case is the same; 
national honor and national prestige are equally in- 
volved. France is just as plainly bound to defend the 
Christian population of the Lebanon as Britain is to 
protect the Jewish communities of Palestine. In 
neither case is there the smallest hope of any immedi- 
ate or eventual advantage commensurate with the ex- 
penditure already made. In both cases, however, the 
question is clearly raised: How long will public 
opinion support a policy involving such heavy costs 
and enduring difficulties ? 

As far as one can see, religion has little to do with 
the present disturbance, although much reference is 
made to it. In point of fact both the War and the 
post-war period have demonstrated the enormous 
overestimate the western world has placed upon the 
element of religious fanaticism. Turkish nationalism, 
which is rampant, has patently renounced the religious 
circumstance almost completely. And the Arab, if he 
has not followed the Turkish example, is nevertheless 
far more affected by racial than religious passions and 
by material than by moral considerations. It is as an 
Arab, not as a Mohammedan, that he is attacking the 
Jew; and he is attacking the Jew not as a heretic but 
as an invader. 

If any settlement is to be found for the present 
trouble, when order has been restored, crime punished, 
and authority asserted, it would seem to lie in the 
direction of assurance to the Arab that his position in 
Palestine is not to be menaced and that his political 
and numerical superiority are to be preserved. But 
this clearly foreshadows the doom of any project to 
make a Jewish state of Palestine or to reéstablish 
Jewish nationality in the ancient home of the race. 
That, apparently, is what the Arab is after. All ac- 
counts seem to agree in asserting that Arab resentment 
is directed at the newcomers, and that in the past the 


long-established Jewish population has had little rea- 


son to complain. 
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A COTTON MILL IN THE CAROLINAS—ONE OF MORE THAN SIX HUNDRED, GREAT AND SMALL 


“Ohe Workshop of the Carolinas 


By RICHARD WOODS EDMONDS 


of North Carolina is in the Piedmont section of 

the state. No such accurate figures are available 

for South Carolina, since that state does not com- 
pile them, but I do not believe it would be far wrong 
to use the same figure. 

There is good reason for such a pronounced ten- 
dency. The Piedmont plateau is a shelf lying between 
the Blue Ridge Mountains on the west and the coastal 
plain toward the sea. Its elevation varies from about 
300 feet along its eastern border to about 1500 feet 
at the foothills of the mountains; and its summer 
climate, especially at the higher elevations, is free 
from the depressing humidity that makes summer 
work so onerous in all of our Atlantic Coast cities at 
least as far north as New York. 

Mother Nature was liberal with this section in the 
distribution of her mineral treasures. In fact, the 
dear old lady was downright prodigal. The Geological 
Survey of North Carolina states that 284 species and 
sub-species of minerals have been identified in the 
state—and in the main the same geological formation 
runs all down through South Carolina. The minerals 
are divided between the Piedmont section and the 
mountain range. 

While by no means all of the 284 minerals occur in 
commercial quantities, a remarkable number of them 
do, and a wide variety are being used. In both states, 
but considerably more in North Carolina, shales and 
clays in great variety support many brick and tile 
plants. An astonishing variety of granites are quar- 
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ried for building stones, paving stones, and crushed 
stone for road building and concrete aggregate. Sand, 
gravel, and limestone are a few more of the building 
material classifications. 

Kaolin is produced in both states, about four times 
as much in South Carolina as in North Carolina. 

A deposit of talc, said to be the only producing de- 
posit in the United States, is being worked in North 
Carolina, and small quantities of gold, copper, and 
iron ore are produced there. The list might be ex- 
tended to weary lengths, for North Carolina has been 
called nature’s sample case of minerals. 

A perpetual and, for a few years to come, a suffi- 
cient supply of power is provided by the rivers and 
streams that have grooved deep valleys across the 
plateau on their way to the sea. Ample transporta- 
tion facilities have been provided for all the products 
of industry, and labor has been abundant, eager, and 
remarkably apt at learning. 


HE RESULT OF THIS MEETING of many auspicious 

forces has been industrial development at a rate 
that has attracted the interest of the whole country. 
In North Carolina the value of manufactured prod- 
ucts increased from $85,274,083 in 1900 to $1,154,646,- 
612 in 1927—or an increase of nearly 1260 per cent. 
In South Carolina during the same period the increase 
was from $53,335,811 to $358,334,205 or an increase 
of 575 per cent. 

Much loose talk of rapid industrialization has led 
to the impression in some quarters that North Caro- 
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lina has become over-industrialized. In fact, the gem 
in a collection of curios and absurdities that I have 
filed away is an article written a few weeks ago for 
a metropolitan newspaper by the editor of a country 
paper in Virginia, in which the author refers to North 
Carolina as a state in which “over-industrialization 
has become malignant.” Such an impression is pos- 
sible only if one overlooks the fact that when North 
Carolina’s development started thirty years or so ago, 
it began almost at zero; and that her most rapid ex- 
pansion has continued for half that period or less. 
Actually, while in- 
dustries have ——-} )etwit fe A wy 
grown rapidly, the we iy a 
state still has a | Pe 1? wa 
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industrial develop- 
ment in these 
states is to com- 
pare them with others on a square mile basis. This 
irons out all inequalities of area, and gives an accu- 
rate idea of the relative density of development. The 
best index of industrial development is the number of 
wage earners employed in industry; and the second 
best, the value of manufactured products. Compar- 
ing North and South Carolina with the most highly 
industrialized states on these bases shows the immense 
room for expansion in both states. 
The comparison follows: 


THE CITIES ON THIS MAP ARE 
ALL WITHIN 600 MILES OF THE 
PIEDMONT CAROLINAS 


Wage earners Value of products 
in industry per per sq. mile of 

sq. mile of area. area. 
North Carolina. . 3.73 $20,200 
South Carolina. . 3.28 12,050 
Connecticut 257,000 
Massachusetts. . . 414,000 
Rhode Island... 498,000 
New Jersey 430,000 
New York 182,500 
Pennsylvania. ... 153,000 





NE IS LIKELY to think of industry in both the 
Carolinas in terms of cotton mills, and while this 
is fairly justified in South Carolina where cotton mills 
account for about 65 per cent. of the total output, it 
is far from true in North Carolina. There they ac- 
count for only 27 per cent. of the whole. In North 
Carolina in 1925 the value of cigar and cigarette 
manufacture was about equal to the output of the cot- 
ton mills. But the industrial character of the section 
and its outlook for the future is not to be found so 
much in these two conspicuously great industries as in 
the many small ones now growing up. 
A few months ago in South Carolina I ran across a 
machine shop that had been going quietly along for a 
good many years, providing a moderate living but 
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showing little sign of life. Some kind of bug must 
have bitten the proprietor, because he became active, 
and began to make roller bearings, and in a short 
while had landed contracts to supply bearings that go 
into some of the highest-priced cars in the United 
States. The value of the plant’s output had increased 
800 per cent. in two years, and what is of powerful 
significance to new industry in the locality is the fact 
that all the workmen in the plant had been trained 
from green farm hands within only the preceding 
two years. 

While both the expansion of this plant and the 
speed with which its help had been trained are un- 
usual, it is typical in a way of a very large part of the 
industrial output of the Piedmont Carolinas, espe- 
cially in North Carolina. Throughout the section vari- 
ous shops and factories, started by local capital and 
talent, have grown and are growing. In this it is remi- 
niscent of the early development of New England. 

Furniture making in North Carolina accounts for 
over $50,000,000 of output per year. This industry, 
like the cotton mills, started in one small plant and 
grew into many plants. Other woodworking establish- 
ments are box factories, planing mills, and factories 
for textile machine parts such as spindles and bobbins. 
Tanning extracts and leather tanning and manufac- 
ture, printing and publishing, food and kindred prod- 
ucts, foundries, fertilizer plants, cotton seed oil mills, 
tool making plants, mattress factories, structural steel, 
stoves, patent medicines and a variety of chemicals— 
but why enumerate further? All of these and more 
are well established in North Carolina, and a good 
many of them are to be found in South Carolina. 

In both states trade schools are turning out trained 
cabinet makers, carpenters, machinists, and textile 
engineers. One of the finest vocational schools that I 
have ever seen anywhere is that of the Parker Dis- 
trict, just outside of Greenville, South Carolina. This 
is a school district created by special act of the state 
legislature at the request of the thirteen big mills that 
lie just outside the city, and is supported by them. 

In the shops of the Parker High School I saw furni- 
ture made by the youths in the cabinet making class, 
the workmanship rivaling that on good commercial 
furniture. I handled gears and other metal parts 
made as repair and replacement parts for the cotton 
mills, and learned that the shops do repair and re- 
placement work for the mills on a regular commer- 
cial basis, thus giving the boys a training in actual 
shop work rather than the unmeaning exercises made 
in so many manual training shops. 

Boys graduating from these shops are equipped to 
earn more than their fathers could ever earn in a cot- 
ton mill—for mill work is the simplest and easiest 
work imaginable, requiring neither brains nor brawn. 
Hence it is that cotton mills are and always must be 
a low-wage industry. The force of this fact is illus- 
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The Workshop of the Carolinas 


trated by the mills themselves, for even in their easy 
work there are degrees of skill for different jobs, and 
the weavers get more than the sweepers. 

On the same principle carpenters, cabinet makers, 
machinists, and other trained workers will always 
command higher wages than mill hands. Many a 
good man has lived and died in mill work, getting 
only a fraction of what he might have earned in a 
more exacting trade, had he been trained in his youth 
and had the South offered such jobs. Lads growing 
up today in cotton mill villages have opportunities 
never open to their fathers. 


§ hos LABOR SITUATION in both states has long been 
considered one of their greatest advantages for the 
establishment of industries. Labor was superabun- 
dant, was eager for jobs, was tractable and easily 
trained. Unions and strikes were almost unknown. 

There exploded in this peaceful land last spring not 
one only, but half a dozen cotton mill strikes. One of 
them rapidly became bitter and long drawn out, while 
others, in mills having a reputation for paying high 
wages and giving the best of everything to their work- 
ers, had the air of picnics and were terminated peace- 
fully and quickly. There are 440 cotton mills in 
North Carolina, and five of them, in all, have been 
closed, while a good many more felt quivers and 
quakes but kept on going. 

There are 208 mills in South Carolina, and ten of 
them have been closed. By far the bitterest strike 
was that at the Loray plant of the New England firm 
of Manville Jenckes, at Gastonia. This is a big mill, 
employing normally 1100 people to a shift. The num- 
ber of strikers was only a small portion of the total ; 
the mill management considered them the least desir- 
able element among its employees, and it took advan- 
tage of the strike to close the doors to them and fill 
their places with new workers. Where such a surplus 
of help is available as here, this was quickly done, 
and before the strikers knew what had happened to 
them, they were no longer strikers, but discharged 
workers, and the mill was running full blast. 

Basically, the situation in the Carolinas is not con- 
ducive to strikes. There is available a large surplus 
of labor and any mill management that cares to do 
so can shut out strikers, as the Loray mill did, and re- 
place them with fresh help. On one of my visits to 
the strike area last spring the head of one mill told me 
he had 594 jobs in his mill, and 815 people on his pay- 
roll. Asked why, he explained that only 47 per cent. 
of them were working full time; that he thought it 
was better to give part time jobs to a large number 
of people, and at least provide subsistence, than to 
employ a smaller number on full time and have a 
longer list of unemployed. Yet as we talked he was 
threatened with a strike. 

Examples of this sort that I ran into a little over 
four years ago, in making a six-week study of South- 
ern mill labor conditions, had led me then to try to get 
the true figures of supply and demand for cotton mill 
labor. Since I had to use United States Census re- 
ports, and no later ones have been published, the 
figures I worked out then are almost as good today as 
when they were first published, 


WATER FROM THE BLUE RIDGE 
On its way to the sea it provides power for Carolina industries. 


The cotton mills of the South drew their help first 
from the farms, but as the industry grew, an immense 
pool of trained help developed. With a high birth 
rate, this pool is almost large enough now to take care 
of the increase in the industry. It would be more 
than large enough but for the fact that the schools of 
mill cities and mill villages fit the rising generations 
for more profitable work in other lines, and a large 
stream of mill village children flows out constantly 
to other pursuits. 

The result is a demand for recruits in the cotton 
mills, and this demand is met today, as in the begin- 
ning, by the farms. One particular class of farmers, 
the white tenants, supplies more mill help than any 
other, though the mountaineers have been heavily 
drawn upon. If, therefore, I could find whether the 
numbers of tenant farmers were increasing or decreas- 
ing, I could get a pretty good idea as to whether any 
labor shortage was imminent. From United States 
Census figures I learned that from 1900 to 1920 the 
number of white tenant farmers had increased from 
55,785 to 63,542 in North Carolina and from 28,633 
to 38,163 in South Carolina, making a total increase 
in this single reserve of labor in the two states of 
17,287. And every tenant farmer with his family 
means three or four cotton mill workers. Inciden- 
tally, the corresponding increase in the other Southern 
states had been much larger. 

Since 1921 the numbers of tenant farmers have in- 
creased so rapidly in the two states as to alarm stu- 
dents of the agricultural situation. 

Besides this basic condition of a surplus of labor, 
is the fact that, while cash wages are lower than in 
other industries of the South or in the same industry 
in New England, the cotton mill worker gets his home 
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and many of the necessities of life so cheaply that his 
real income—if he works full time—compares favor- 
ably with that of the New England cotton mill worker. 

Many of the mill hands are sufficiently fresh from 
the farm to return to the soil if farming is good, but 
the fact that they prefer the easier life and more regu- 
lar pay, even when only part time, indicates that the 
living the mills afford them is much better than that 
of the farms from which they came. 


ba TWO OR THREE workers eager to fill every 
vacancy, it seemed that labor troubles could not 
come to the locality. Consequently, when they did 
appear, they caused endless amazement. Communis- 
tic agitators with headquarters at Gastonia, the center 
of the chief cotton spinning county of the state, set 
fire to the landscape, and because that atmosphere has 
always been clear the smoke was watched from afar. 

Why could they do it—in a situation so unfavor- 
able to strikes? Well, for one thing, they were trained 
and highly skilled agitators. For another, the workers 
in some of the mills had been offended by tactless 
methods used in introducing an efficiency system, and 
were ready for a fight. For another, any lot of people 
working on part time and unable to understand the 
economic factors involved, are ready to listen to glow- 
ing promises of higher wages and shorter working 
hours. A good many of them did listen—and strike 
for a few days or a few weeks—but only where bitter- 
ness was roused by harsh tactics did they hold out for 
long. In other words, it was a psychological moment. 
I could not count the strikers in and around Gastonia 
who told me, in the early days of the strike, that they 
didn’t know what it was all about. But when old 
women were beaten in the streets they all had some- 
thing to fight for. 

The Communists endeavored to teach the class 
hatred that comes so naturally to the lower classes in 
Europe, but in the individualistic Carolinas, where 
every mill worker knows or knows of several men of 
his own origin who have gone ahead by hard work and 
brains into the employing class, that doctrine does not 
thrive naturally. Still, the propaganda being circu- 
lated by the Communists now is sure to cultivate a 
certain amount of that pernicious social poison in the 
untrained minds of a good many of the mill workers. 

Some of the results of this agitation will be revealed 
only as time passes; others are very clear. How 
long the Communists can continue to foment strikes 
probably depends on how much support they can 
obtain from northern communities that seem to have 
more zeal than understanding of the intricate forces 
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involved. Without northern cash to support these 
southern strikes it may fairly be predicted that they 
will soon collapse. 

The results that are perfectly clear are the injurious 
effects to the Carolinas. Favorable labor conditions 
have been the magnet that has drawn millions of dol- 
lars to the section for investment, thereby making 
thousands of jobs where otherwise there would be 
none. There are yet many thousands of men and 
women on farms who need factory jobs, and can get 
them only when more factories are built. Sweep to- 
gether a few hundred thousand people and dump all 
of them into a single occupation, whether that occu- 
pation be medicine, the law, manufacturing, or farm- 
ing—and you will have tens of thousands of misfits. 

That is what slavery and the plantation system did 
to the people of the South—or slavery and the Civil 


‘War—for in this section of which I am writing were 


many blast furnaces and foundries, all destroyed by 
the Civil War. With no factories to work in, the 
people had to find support on the land. One of the 
disadvantages under which Southern agriculture 
struggles today is the fact that thousands of men have 
grown up on farms and have remained on them, be- 
cause they had no alternative. With a highly diver- 
sified industry, these misfits are rapidly getting away 
from the farms and finding their proper places in life. 

This process has been going with a rush in the 
Piedmont Carolinas. Any arbitrary change in the 
situation that makes Southern mill or factory sites less 
desirable will slow down this process, and the chief 
sufferers will be, not the factory owners, but the men 
and women eager to get away from the farm. 

I have gone through the early payrolls of one of 
the historic old mills of South Carolina and seen rec- 
ords of wages at $4 and $5 per week. From that level 
they have risen all over the South, not by force of 
agitation or organized demands, but because the 
steady industrial development, with its greater mar- 
kets for farm produce, increased the incomes of the 
people who remained on the farms, and thereby raised 
wages to attract them to the mills. 

Already the Carolinas have felt the slowing-down 
effect of these strikes on their expansion, and because 
capital has a good memory, it will be a long time 
before this recent trouble will be forgotten. The result 
is that a few agitators have cost the section, including 
their followers, millions of dollars in damage. 

Nevertheless, the real advantages of the Piedmont 
Carolinas are so numerous and so great that I do not 
see how so unnatural an influence can long hold the 
section in check. 











A MODERN INDUSTRIAL PLANT IN THE CAROLINAS—THE YARNS CORPORATION OF 
AMERICA, AT SPARTANBURG 

















“How Cuba Makes Its Sugar 


uBA 1s the world’s greatest producer of sugar, and most of Cuba’s sugar 

finds its way to the United States. What happens to it on the way is 
shown pictorially on this and the following page. Above, cane is being loaded 
on an ox-wagon, having been cut by hand because no satisfactory machine 
cutter has been developed. The leaves, stripped off in the field as shown above, 
are used for fodder. The inset below shows an unusually large growth of 
cane. At the left ox-teams are shown on their way to the mill, or toward the 
mill railroad which sometimes taps a series of cane fields. At right the cane, 
dumped from the wagons or cars, is being carried by conveyor into the mill. 














NCE THE JUICE is extracted 

from sugar cane it is heated 
and poured into large tanks, where 
lime is added to neutralize acids 
and purify the juice. It is then 
boiled in special pans, to remove 
the water. When boiled the sugar 
is crystallized, though it is still 
soft and wet because of the pres- 
ence of molasses. To separate the 
two, the whole is placed in centri- 
fugal machines, one type of which 
is shown below. Here the sugar is 
spun around in metal screen bas- 
kets and most of the molasses is 
forced out through the screen, 
while the sugar remains in the 
baskets. In the small picture to 
the right, below, an automatic 
weighing machine is filling bags 
with raw sugar, to be shipped to 

refineries in the United States. 
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q* THE PICTURE ¢o the left, sugar 
cane is rising on a conveyor, 
to drop over into a set of corru- 
gated rollers. The proportions of 
the machinery may be gauged by 
the two men who may be seen 
standing on it. In this first set of 
rollers the cane is merely shredded 
in preparation for treatment. The 
extraction process is illustrated by 
the picture immediately below. 
Here successive sets of powerful 
rollers, electrically operated, gradu- 
ally rupture the cane cells under 
tremendous pressure, squeezing out 
the juice. In the last two rollers, 
or mills, sprays of water are used 
to extract as much juice as possible. 
The pulp which remains is used in 
the mill’s boilers, where it provides 
the bulk of the fuel necessary to 
drive the machinery here shown. 























‘(hat Sugar Means to Cuba 


By COLONEL J. M. TARAFA 


President, Cuban Codperative Export Agency 


BOUT EIGHTY-SEVEN and a half miles, as the crow 

flies, from the southernmost point of Florida 

—not so far as from Philadelphia to New 

York, or from Richmond to Washington— 

lies the island of Cuba. Her combination of climate 

and soil produces sugar more naturally than the soil 

of Kansas and Nebraska produces wheat, the soil of 

Illinois and Indiana corn, or the soil of Texas cotton. 

I say more naturally, because wheat, corn, and cotton 

are annual crops, and cane in Cuba is perennial. 

The people of the United States consume annually 

about six million tons of sugar, for one-half of which 
they must rely upon Cuba. 

In a memorandum recently submitted to the Fi- 
nance Committee of the Senate by the Great Western 
Sugar Company, which is by far the largest producer 
of beet sugar, it is said: 


Cuba supplies the American market today with some- 
thing less than 50 per cent. of the latter’s total require- 
ments. The continuance by Cuba of approximately this 
position will not hurt the continental producer but, as 
a matter of fact, will be beneficial to him. An American 
tariff policy which would exclude or greatly diminish 
Cuban importations would be of serious jeopardy to con- 


tinental production, because under such a condition the 
insular supply of cane would quickly expand and would 
probably eventually extinguish the continental supply. 
The continental producer wants the situation stabilized 
and maintained at substantially its present status of pro- 
duction. 


The question is: How shall the United States Gov- 
ernment in its tariff laws treat the Cubans and the 
Cuban production of sugar, in view of their historical 
and legal relationship, and of the absolute economic 
need of each for the products and markets of the 
other ? 

The Cuban Republic is foreign to the United States 
in the sense that she is an independent nation, and 
that her independence was secured and guaranteed by 
the United States as a political institution, but Cuba 
is not foreign to the United States in the true eco- 
nomic sense, first because of the needs of the United 
States for the chief product of Cuba, and second be- 
cause of the needs of Cuba for the United States as 
her principal market. This creates a natural inter- 
dependence, and this is economically indisputable. 
According to history and tradition, Cuba is not to be 
treated by the United States in their commercial re- 
lations at arm’s length. This was made a part of the 
fundamental understanding so clearly pointed out by 
President McKinley in his messages of December 5, 
1898, and December 8, 1899, wherein he said: 


It is important that our relations with this people of 
Cuba shall be of the most friendly character and our 


commercial relations close and reciprocal. We have 
accepted a trust the fulfilment of which calls for the 
sternest integrity of purpose and the exercise of the 
highest wisdom. The new Cuba, yet to arise from the 
ashes of the past, must needs be bound to us by ties of 
singular intimacy and strength if its enduring welfare is 
to be assured. ... 

We expect Cuba to treat us on an exceptional footing 
politically, and we should put her in the same excep- 
tional position economically... . 

Cuba is an independent republic, but a republic which 
has assumed certain special obligations as regards her 
international position, in compliance with our request. 
I ask for her certain economic concessions in return, 
these economic concessions to benefit us as well as her. 


On June 13, 1902, President Roosevelt, in a mes- 
sage to Congress, said: 


I deem it important before the adjournment of the 
present session of Congress to call attention to the fol- 
lowing expressions in the message which, in the discharge 
of the duty imposed upon me by the Constitution, I 
sent to Congress on the first Tuesday of December last: 

“Elsewhere I have discussed the question of reciproc- 
ity. In the case of Cuba, however, there are weighty 
reasons of morality and of national interest why the 
policy should be held to have a peculiar application, and 
I most earnestly ask your attention to the wisdom, in- 
deed to the vital need of providing for a substantial 
reduction in the tariff duties on Cuban imports into the 
United States. . Cuba has in her constitution affirmed 
what we desired, that she should stand in international 
matters in closer and more friendly relations with us 
than with any other power, and we are bound by every 
consideration of honor and expediency to pass commer- 
cial measures in the interest of her material well- 
being.” 


Hon. Elihu Root, when Secretary of War, said of 
Cuba: 


Cuba has acquiesced in our right to say that she shall 
not put herself in the hands of any other power, what- 
ever her necessities, and in our right to insist upon the 
maintenance of free and orderly government throughout 
her limits, however impoverished and desperate may be 
her people. Correlative to this right is a duty of the 
highest obligation to treat her not as an enemy, not at 
arm’s length as an aggressive commercial rival, but with 
a generosity which, toward her, will be but justice; to 
shape our laws so that they shall contribute to her wel- 
fare as well as our own. 


This is the highest testimony which I can offer 
from the three great American statesmen who had the 
most to do with the establishment of the Cuban Re- 
public, and with the creation of her relationship with 
the United States of America. Surely, from this I 
am entitled to say that by sentiment and tradition 
Cuba has a right to expect that the faith of these great 
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men, who were so intimately associated with her birth 
as a republic, shall not be broken. 

And may I add one thing more on this head: All 
that has been achieved of good understanding between 
the United States and all of Latin America—and this 
is very much—will be endangered by the spectacle of 
the United States laying a heavy hand on Cuban in- 
dustry and prosperity. Such an act would be espe- 
cially impressive to all of Latin America, which is 
keenly aware of the fact that the center of financial 
control of Cuban affairs, under the Platt Amendment, 
is in the hands of the United States. 

The Congress of the United States, on December 
16, 1903, passed an Act authorizing a reciprocity 
treaty with Cuba under which Cuban sugar was to 
have a preferential of 20 per cent. below the United 
States sugar tariff rates to the world, and the United 
States was to have preferentials of 25 per cent., 30 per 
cent. and 40 per cent. on import duties of various 
articles imported into Cuba. This treaty assured the 
United States the best and most important of the 
Cuban import trade. Under this treaty exports of 
goods to Cuba from the United States finally reached 
$515,208,731 in 1920. Cuba occupied the fourth place 
in the United States export trade. Only England, 
France, and Canada were ahead of her. 

The ability of the Cuban people to absorb imports 
from the United States depends wholly upon the suc- 
cess of their sugar crops, and if the American govern- 
ment should adopt a policy which depresses, discour- 
ages and damages the sugar industry of Cuba, it will 
not only violate the historical relationship between 
the two countries, but will in addition take away from 
American industry a market for American products 
which, next to England, France, and Canada, was the 
largest American market in the world. 

Moreover, the Cuban sugar industry, which has 
been dreadfully depressed for several years, will actu- 
ally face bankruptcy. Half of the industry is in 
Cuban hands, as to whose welfare the United States 
originally assumed a moral responsibility. Approxi- 
mately $700,000,000 of American money, belonging to 
American citizens, is invested in the other half. These 
considerations surely outweigh any and all obliga- 
tions, actual or imaginary, to the Insular Possessions, 
which will receive the ultimate benefit. 

Any increase of the tariff over the present rates 
must, of necessity, reduce the American market for 
Cuban sugar. Such increase in rates would not assist 
domestic production of beet or cane sugar, but would 
have the effect of putting Philippine, Porto Rican, 
and Hawaiian sugar in the place which Cuban sugar 
now occupies. According to the recent reports of the 
Department of Agriculture, the sugar supplies of con- 
tinental United States were made up from the follow- 


ing sources: 
Long Tons 


1,140,000 
785,000 
602,000 
513,000 

2,892,000 


Domestic beet and cane 
Hawaii 

Porto Rico 

Philippine Islands 
Cuba 


5,971,000 
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In support of the statement that an increase in the 
tariff rate would not help to expand the beet industry, 
I quote from Mr. W. D. Lippitt, the General Manager 
of the Great Western Sugar Company, who testified 
before the House Ways and Means Committee as 
follows: 


I doubt whether any reasonable tariff would permit 
us to expand the industry in any reasonable period of 
time to supply our own requirements. J think even un- 
der such an increase as has been suggested, that our 
increase in production, our expansion in continental 
United States, would barely keep pace with .the increase 
in consumption; and unless the Philippine question is 
handled along with this and made a part of it, I doubt 
if we can increase at all. 


7. FUNDAMENTAL argument in favor of a protec- 
tive tariff has always been, as I understand it, the 
protection of American labor, and the raising and 
keeping up of high standards of living among Amer- 
ican laborers. And the t ariff rates are supposed to be 
so adjusted as to represent the difference between the 
cost of production brought about by highly paid 
American labor and the cost of production brought 
about by poorly paid foreign labor. 

With reference to the labor which will be protected 
by any advance in the tariff rates in the sugar in- 
dustry, I have called attention to the fact that the 
tariff will serve to protect the Philippines, Hawaii, and 
Porto Rico. Surely, it cannot be claimed that in these 
Insular Possessions the tariff will be employed to pro- 
tect American labor, or to increase the standards of 
living; for in the Philippines the labor is either na- 
tive Filipinos or half-breeds, while in the Hawaiian 
Islands the labor is mostly that of Filipinos who have 
migrated from the Philippines. In Porto Rico, the 
natives are of Spanish stock. Thus the argument that 
the tariff increase is for protecting American labor 
fails, certainly, as regards the Insular Possessions. 

With one inquiry about the labor employed in the 
beet and cane industries in continental United States, 
we find much available information. It has been 
shown (1) by surveys made by the Department of 
Labor in 1923; (2) by the articles of Professor 
Holmes; (3) by the reports of the United States Com- 
missioner General of Immigration; (4) by the report 
of the President of the Humanitarian Heart Mission; 
(5) by the report of the Outdoor Relief Division of 
Los Angeles in 1926; (6) by the report of the Catho- 
lic Charities, and (7) by testimony in the hearings be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee of the House, 
that a very large percentage of the labor employed 
in the beet industry in the United States is Mexican, 
and that the Mexican children are worked from the 
ages of seven to eleven years. 

From these sources it is learned that American labor 
cannot be induced to work in the beet industry, and 
that at least three-quarters of the labor in the beet 
fields is now Mexican. The only Americans who will 
work in the beet fields at all are Indians, it would 
seem; and we are told that a Mexican enters into a 
contract to cultivate and harvest fifteen to twenty 
acres of beets, if his family consists only of himself 
and wife and small children. His contract price is $23 
an acre in Michigan, and $24 in other states. 





What 


Sugar 


The average earnings for the season (as shown by 
the survey of the Bureau of Labor) in 1926 and 1927, 
covering 14,778 of these Mexican laborers, was 
$145.34. William Green, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, in a letter dated May 16, 1929, 
addressed to Hon. James A. Frear, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C., said: 

In my opinion, the increase in the sugar schedule is 
unjustifiable and indefensible. If passed in its present 
form it would levy an unfair tax upon the millions of 
workers whom I have the honor to represent for the pur- 
pose of protecting an industry which the facts show 
employs women, children, and: Mexican labor at indecent 
wages and under intolerable conditions of employment. 


Concluding, he added: 


In behalf of working men and women affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, I register my protest 
against the proposed increase in the sugar tariff schedule. 


So, on the question of protecting American labor 
and maintaining its high standards of living, which 
it is claimed the advance in the sugar tariff would 
bring about, it will be seen that no such thing is likely. 


Ox THE QUESTION of establishing a tariff sufficient 
to take care of the difference between the cost 
of production in the American beet and cane indus- 
tries, and the cost of production in Cuba, I appeal to 
the findings of the American Tariff Commission. 
They are contained in its report of July 26, 1924. 
This report was the result of a most thorough investi- 
gation and comprises 214 pages. It was approved by 
three of the five members, the remaining two filing a 
minority report. The majority of this Tariff Commis- 
sion found that the difference in the cost of produc- 
tion between the United States and Cuba was 1.2307 
cents per pound, and the duty at that time and at this 
time is 1.7648 cents per pound. The minority of the 
Commissioners found the difference to be 1.8525 cents 
per pound, which was .0877 cents per pound higher 
than the present duty on Cuban sugar. 

I also appeal to the findings made in 1924 by the 
Institute of Economics, which was established by the 
Carnegie Corporation with the “sole object of ascer- 
taining facts about current economic problems and in- 
terpreting these facts for the people of the United 
States.” The results of the study appeared in an 
article by Dr. Phillip G. Wright, and he announced 
that the rate on Cuban sugar should be somewhere 
between 1.25 and 1.5 cents per pound. 

If then we consider what the rate of tariff should 
be, based upon the difference in the cost of production 
in the continental United States and in Cuba, we find 
from strictly American sources, official and wholly dis- 
interested, that the present duty of 1.7648 exceeds 
the difference between the costs. of production, and 
that 1.2307 would be in accord with the majority of 
official opinions on that subject. 

I think, therefore, that by fair authority I have dis- 
posed of the two claims usually made in behalf of a 
proposal to increase the tariff on sugar, to wit: (1) 
That it is demanded for the protection of American 
labor; and (2) that it is based upon the difference in 
costs of production. 


Means to 


Cuba 79 


The existing tariff, without any change, gives the 
Insular Possessions such excessive protection that the 
situation is becoming most unfair to Cuba and to 
millions of American consumers. Wages in the Philip- 
pines and Porto Rico are lower than in Cuba. The 
purchasing capacity of Cuba, where everyone pur- 
chases American products, including foodstuffs, is de- 
creasing at an alarming rate. 

The preferential to Cuba is not a gift, but a recip- 
rocal arrangement brought about by the fact that 
Cuba allows to American goods entering Cuba a pref- 
erential of 25 per cent., 30 per cent., and 40 per cent. 
It so happens in the present controversy, that the in- 
terests of the American consumer and of Cuba are 
identical; and until the beet industry realizes that 
the preferential to Cuba must be included in the 
tariff rate protecting the beet industry, no tariff can be 
fair to the American consumer and to Cuba. 


I DESIRE TO BE MODERATE in my treatment of this im- 
portant subject, but it is difficult for me to avoid 
the conclusion that the beet and cane industries in 
the United States have attempted to make it appear 
that they are willing to protect Cuba by according her 
a preferential based upon a tariff rate for the world. 
The tariff rate to the world is a pure fiction; for there 
is no sugar coming from any other part of the world 
to the United States. The proposed tariff rates of 
the Senate Committee of 2.75 for the world sugars 
and 2.20 for Cuba is an example. It is equivalent to 
fixing the rate of at least 2.70 on Cuban sugar, if 
Cuba takes and receives the benefit of her preferential. 

In order that Cuba may have any benefit of her 
preferential under such rates, she would be required 
to add 2.70 to the price of her sugars, so as to come 
under the rate of 2.75 for the balance of the world 
and thus make use of her preferential. Such a tariff 
as the one proposed by the Senate Committee would 
mean a tariff rate for the protection of the beet in- 
dustry of 2.70, if Cuba tried to obtain the major part 
of her preferential. Everyone knows that those inter- 
ested in the beet industry would not dare, in a direct 
and open way, to demand such a tariff for their pro- 
tection. They throw the burden of raising the tariff 
to 2.70 in this fashion upon Cuba, by calculating her 
preferential on a rate of 2.75. 

In other words, if Cuba avails herself of the benefits 
of the Reciprocity Treaty which controls present 
commercial relations, Cuba will be obliged to shoulder 
the responsibility of fixing a tariff rate of 2.70 for the 
benefit of the beet and cane industry in the United 
States, even though they declare they need a pro- 
tection of only 2.20. 

I am convinced that the beet and cane industries of 
the United States are pulling the house down around 
their heads. Such a tariff could not last, because the 
American people are just and fair, and they would not 
permit Cuba to suffer the ruin which must ensue. 
That such a tariff rate would paralyze Cuban in- 
dustry, and destroy its purchasing power, is plain to 
those who know. Moreover, such a rate would im- 
pose an enormous burden upon American consumers. 

The just and reasonable thing for the tariff makers 
to do, from their own standpoint, is to establish a 
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tariff rate on sugar which will reasonably and fairly 
protect the American beet and cane industries, and 
then allow a proper increased preferential to Cuba, 
which preferential is to be calculated upon this fair 


and reasonable tariff rate. The present proposed 
tariff rate of 2.75 which, with Cuba claiming her pref- 
erential, will be equivalent to a tariff rate of 2.70, will 
effectually curtail importation of Cuban sugars. It 
will directly stimulate increased production in the In- 
sular Possessions. 

Apart from the disaster to Cuba, there will spring 
up a. competition between continental and insular 
sugars in the United States markets which the con- 
tinental sugars cannot survive. Moreover, insular 
sugars will more and more come to the American 
market as refined sugar; and the American refining 
industry will also find itself unable to compete with 
sugars produced and refined with cheap labor. 

Those interested in the beet industry assert that 
they cannot afford to support a reasonable tariff which 
would include the preferential to Cuba, because such 
a tariff would make their full protection depend upon 
whether Cuba would make use of her preferential. It 
means, in effect, that they do not have the necessary 
confidence in Cuba’s ability to demand and obtain it. 
I admit that until lately they were somewhat justified 
in their lack of confidence in Cuba’s determination to 
obtain the preferential. 

But now the situation is changed, through the Co- 
operative Export Agency created in Cuba only re- 
cently. If those interested in the beet industry doubt 
Cuba’s determination and ability to claim and secure 
the preferential, the solution of the matter, it seems 
to me, would be simple: by making provision that in 
the event Cuba neglected to claim and secure her pref- 
erential she would be obliged to pay the duty which 
applied to the world’s sugars generally. 

By making such a provision, all doubts entertained 
by those in the beet industry would necessarily dis- 
appear, since it would be inconceivable that Cuba 
would prefer to pay the full-rate duty rather than to 
claim and secure her preferential. Should such a pro- 
viso be a part of the new tariff rates, those interested 
in the beet industry could not any longer urge an ob- 
jection to the inclusion in the protective rates of the 
preferential which should be awarded to Cuba. The 


American consumers would get their sugar at a reason- 
able rate, Cuba would not face certain disaster, and 
the beet industry would be properly protected. 


HAVE SAID that the interests of the American con- 

sumer and of Cuba are identical. As proof of this, 
let me call attention to the effect of the tariff upon 
American consumers. The annual per capita con- 
sumption in the United States is about 112 pounds. 
Every man, woman, and child bears his or her burden. 
According to available data, there are not over 100,000 
sugar farmers in the United States, about 70,000 in 
the beet industry, and 30,000 in the cane industry. 
Allowing an average of four to every family, the total 
number of persons in the United States depending 
to some extent on sugar production is about 430,000. 
The total number of farmers in the United States in 
1926 was 6,371,640, and farm families totaled 27,398,- 
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052. (U.S. Dept. of Agriculture Year Book, 1927), 

These 27,398,052 farm dwellers eat 3,068,581,824 
pounds of sugar per annum. Their added cost of 
sugar due to the present tariff rate of 1.7648 cents per 
pound is $54,154,332. If the tariff is raised to 2.5 
cents per pound they will be burdened with an addi. 
tional sum of more than $19,000,000, making the 
farmers’ contribution to sugar protection approxi- 
mate $75,000,000. In other words, to help 430,000 
sugar people make a living, the farmers of the United 
States will pay about $75,000,000 per year. 

Beside all this, the remainder of the people of the 
United States contribute to this sugar subsidy. The 
total contribution of all the people is now, under the 
present rate, annually $237,000,000; and if the new 
duty goes into effect, it will exceed $322,560,000. 

Let me call attention specifically to the direct in- 
terest which the United States has in this problem, 
apart from considerations of fair treatment to Cuba. 
The total amount of investments by citizens of the 
United States in Cuba is $1,250,000,000, of which 
$750,000,000 is in the sugar industry. (U.S. Dept. of 
Commerce and Labor Reports). This is almost 
twice as much as the total combined investment in the 
sugar industry in continental United States, Hawaii, 
and Porto Rico. With an annual consumption of 
6,000,000 tons, at a price of say 5.25 cents per pound, 
the annual United States sugar bill is $700,000,000. 

Cuba pays annually into the Treasury of the United 
States one-fourth of the total import duties collected 
by the United States from the entire world. In 1927 
the imports of the United States amounted to 
$4,200,000,000, and from these imports was collected 
duties amounting to $600,000,000. The value of the 
imports from Cuba amounted to only $256,000,000, 
but these imports from Cuba were taxed on entry into 
the United States to the amount of $140,700,000. 

I am persuaded that if this problem is to be settled 
upon fundamentally right principles a bounty to 
the beet industry, a reasonable tariff to protect the 
Insular Possessions, with a preferential to Cuba in 
said tariff of 50 per cent., would achieve this result. 

As a world problem, the sugar industry demands 
that high order of statesmanship which President 
Hoover has manifested toward the American farm 
problem generally. Intelligent codperation among 
producers, having for its object control of produc- 
tion; unified marketing, and precise direction and 
management of the exportable surplus, are essential. 

If reasonable control of production and unified 
marketing can be united with a definite and intelligent 
management of the surplus, stabilization will be ac- 
complished. This surplus should be so managed that 
it can be definitely and securely, and I may say auto- 
matically, put aside each year, detached in influence 
actual or potential from the current markets, and 
made to obey a regulation which will bring it to the 
market only and if there is a natural and logical place 
in the market for it. All of these orderly and in- 
telligent steps are easily within the right and the 
power of the principal sugar producing countries to 
establish. The tariff is arbitrary and artificial, but 
intelligent control of production, marketing, and dis- 
position of the surplus is reasonable and natural. 
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brary Association called 
“Reading with a Purpose.” 
The Traveling Annual Meet- 
ings of the American Civic 
Association, inaugurated in 
1927 in New England, might 
be called “traveling with a 
purpose.” From September 
29 to October 4, this year, 
the American Civic Associ- 
ation will join the annual tour 
of the Art Extension Commit- 
tee, which, under the guidance of Lo- 
rado Taft and Dr. R. E. Hieronymus, 
has extended the long arm of the State University 
throughout the 56,000 square miles of Illinois in a 
well-defined movement to stimulate a greater knowl- 
edge, understanding, and love of the land and its ira- 
ditions on the part of its citizens. The regional 
planning demonstration in Chicago has been arranged 
by Daniel H. Burnham and Robert Kingery, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Chicago Regional 
Planning Association. 

Many individuals travel to the far west to see the 
scenic wonders of the Yellowstone, Zion, Bryce, and 
Grand Canyons. These are justly-famed marvels of 
Nature and they are preserved with other fine scenery 
of national importance in the National Park System 
for the use and enjoyment of the people of the United 
States. But most of these visitors live in parts of the 
country less scenic. In the entire three states of Ari- 
zona, Wyoming, and Utah, where these scenic wonders 
are preserved, there are less than one million people. 

At the time of the American Revolution, Illinois 
was a little-valued frontier. In the War of 1812 the 
military expeditions against the Indians were greatly 
handicapped by the overflowing rivers and the days 
of wading in the cold, sluggy marshes. In 1859, when 
Horace Greeley made his overland journey, he re- 
marked that Illinois was just beginning to be culti- 
vated. He did not predict much success in securing 
permanent settlers. During the Civil War a family 
moved to an Illinois farm from the wooded hills of 
Ohio. Looking north from the site of the new house 
there was but a single tree, called the lone elm. To- 
day the streets of the town on this very spot are lined 
with gracious elms and maples which meet in gothic 
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and roman arches overhead. 

In the Federal census of 
1790 and again in 1800 no 
population is shown for IIli- 
nois. In 1810, 12,000 resi- 
dents are reported. In De- 
cember of 1818, Illinois was 
admitted to the Union as a 
state, and by the time of 
the next census had mustered 
55,000 people. The Lincolns 
came to Illinois in 1830, when 
the population had grown 
to 157,000. When Horace 
Greeley made his historic re- 
mark there were already liv- 
ing in Illinois 1,750,000 people. To- 
day there are more than 7,000,000, 
about one-sixteenth of all the people living in the 
entire continental United States. By the end of. the 
century there will probably be 10,000,000 or 12,000,- 
000 people, and te additional 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 
will be living in the towns and cities and not on the 
farms of Illinois. 

In the 110 years of statehood, Illinois has prospered. 
The rich alluvial soils have been drained of excess 
water, and the land made safe from malaria and the 
once ubiquitous chills and fever. No longer is the 
town bell rung in order to remind the sufferers to take 
their quinine! 

And now having reached a stage of development 
where the agricultural products run close to a billion 
dollars, and the manufacturing output over five bil- 
lions annually, the people of Illinois have for some 
years turned their attention to the cultural side of life. 
Already there are more college students in Illinois 
than in any other state in the Union except New 
York. The income of the institutions of higher learn- 
ing in Illinois is exceeded only by that in New York, 
Massachusetts, and Ohio. 

But perhaps the best indication of cultural develop- 
ment is shown in the homes of the people, in their 
towns and cities, in their public parks, in their public 
and private buildings, in their improved highways, in 
their farms—in short, in the way they treat their land. 

The civic pilgrimage will assemble first for a patri- 
otic meeting in Old Salem Park, where Lincoln ran his 
country store and where he acted as postmaster and 
where today there is a memorial museum. In Spring- 
field, the state capital, where Lincoln practised law 
and served in the state legislature, there is the Lin- 
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THE LINCOLN HOME IN SPRINGFIELD 


A favorite spot for lovers of Lincoln, in a city and state where such 

memorials abound, is the house in which Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln lived 

with their children. It was purchased in 1844 by Lincoln the lawyer, 

and remained his home for the next seventeen years until he took up 
his residence in the White House. 


coln Home and the Lincoln Tomb. All along the 
route are signs that the people of Illinois cherish the 
memory of their best-loved citizen. There is the tree 
under which Lincoln and Douglas first met and sug- 
gested the debates. There is the Metamora Court 
House, which is now a Lincoln Memorial Museum. 
Nearly every town has its Lincoln anecdotes preserved 
by its oldest inhabitants, and the state is strewn with 
Lincoln markers of historic events. 

From the raw prairie, the people of Illinois have 
produced towns with tree-lined streets, shady lawns, 
and growing gardens. The public parks have fre- 
quently the marks of mellow age in these fertile val- 
leys where trees grow to gigantic size. 
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of lake-front development have given Chicago a recog. 
nized leadership. The Field Museum, the Chicago 
Museum of Art, the University of Chicago, and many 
other buildings have nation-wide fame. 

The impressive sculpture of Lorado Taft in the 
Midway was mentioned in Guerard’s book on “The 
Future of Paris” as an outstanding example of a 
finely-executed work of art, in exactly the right scale 
and setting. 

Illinois has accomplished much in parks, public and 
private buildings, and various specific projects. The 
next step is pointed out by the Chicago Regional 
Planning Association in its efficient service in the Chi- 
cago Region. 

Already there is a degree of state planning in the de- 
velopment of hard-surfaced roads in codperation with 
the U. S. Public Roads Bureau. But a vision beyond 
that of local city planning, extending to regions and 
to the entire state, would change the idea of Illinois 
which is often formed by motorists traveling along the 
principal transcontinental highways crossing the state. 

Chicago has found it good economics to invest mil- 
lions of dollars to produce beauty along the lake 
front: the rural districts and towns of the state will 
find it an equally good investment to make the most 
of the miles upon miles of river frontages in the state. 

The American Civic Association pilgrims will see 
vast and breath-taking projects in Illinois. They will 
learn much. They will profit by becoming acquainted 
with the work of the Institute for Research in Land 
and Public Utility Economics which, as a part of 
Northwestern University, under the direction of Dr. 
Richard T. Ely, is providing research studies to serve 
as an economic basis for sound land-planning. The 
joint programs along the way will be participated in 
by local leaders and visiting delegates. They will 
stress the importance of embracing the larger vision 
of regional and state planning, and point the way to 













an economic and esthetic treatment of the land which 
will continue to demonstrate that a people of fine cul- 


ture lives in the state of Illinois. 





For instance, Decatur has built itself a 
lake, and is making a water-front park. 

At Monticello there is a de luxe farm, 
reminiscent of an old estate in southern 
England. 

At Urbana-Champaign, the State Univer- 
sity is working to a plan in its campus and 
buildings which serve nearly 12,000 stu- 
dents. 

In Peoria—the town “where land, air, 
and water travel meet”—Bradley Park 
rivals some of the eastern metropolitan 
parks; and the Proctor Recreation Center 
gives architectural and social-service dis- 
tinction. 

Starved Rock State Park and the Cook 
County Forest preserve and make avail- 
able for recreation the wooded banks of 
rivers in locations where they can be used 














by thousands of city dwellers. 
The neighborhood parks, the larger parks 


and connecting boulevards, and the miles fiver 


LINCOLN MONUMENT, AT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Springfield knew Lincoln as a member of the Legislature, as a lawyer, as husband 
and father, as Congressman. 4 
This monument was designed by Larkin G. Meade and completed in 1874. 


After his death the body was taken to Springfield for 
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From the September 
American Magazine 


PPROACHING WASHINGTON a few 
days before the Inauguration of 
1921, I felt much as a young 
student feels as he is arriving at 
a university town to begin four years of 
college work. About to enter the fresh- 
man class, he wonders what experiences 
lie before him and how he is going to fit 
into the student body. How are the up- 
per classmen going to look upon him? 
Does he look as inexperienced as he feels? 
He hopes that some kindly person will 
take him in charge and give him a bit of 
advice, help him get adjusted and start 
him right. 

In many of our institutions of learning 
the older students, often members of the 
y. M. C. A., are delegated to meet in- 
coming freshmen at the train, and a new 
man arrives to find himself greeted by 
name and given a friendly hand whose 
grasp puts him at his ease at once. 

This was my fortunate experience when 





I arrived in Washington, and the hand 
extended to bid me welcome was that of 
the wife of the outgoing Vice-President, 
Mrs. Thomas R. Marshall. She had come 


By 
MRS. CALVIN COOLIDGE 


with her husband to meet us at the sta- 
tion. All that I owe to her friendly 
guidance cannot be estimated. It is one 
of the choice memories of the years I 
spent in Washington. . . . 

I think everyone knows about the or- 
ganization called “The Ladies of the Sen- 
ate,” whose members are the wives and 
hostesses of Senators, and that it was 
organized during the World War as a unit 
of the Red Cross and continued as a 
luncheon club because it had proved of so 
much value in establishing acquaintance 
and understanding among the members. 
It meets for lunch on Tuesdays in the 
Senate office building during sessions of 
Congress. The by-laws provide that the 
wife of the Vice-President shall be the 
presiding officer of the Club, and from 
that there is no appeal. 

So here was I, a stranger within the 
gates, about to assume the duties of the 
office, while more than two-thirds of the 
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members were upper classmen, as it were. 
Here, again, my guiding friend smoothed 
the way for me. She took me with her 
to the luncheon, which was held on the 
day following my arrival. There was a 
full attendance. She presented me to 
each member, telling me the state from 
which each came, and two days later she 


invited them all to come to tea in her’ 


apartment so that I might have the 
opportunity of seeing them again and 
thus getting their names and faces fixed 
in my mind. 


A great change came, continues Mrs. 
Coolidge, when in the summer of 1923 
Mr. Coolidge became President through 
the death of Mr. Harding. A hustle and 
bustle came over the former Vice-Presi- 
dential quarters, and rooms were added to 
accommodate secretaries, stenographers, 
and telephone operators, while Secret Ser- 
vice men and newspaper representatives 
were constantly on hand. 


ly THE AFTERNOON of a day late in 

August, we went to live in that beauti- 
ful home which has sheltered every Presi- 
dent since President Washington, a home 
rich in tradition, mellow with years, hal- 
lowed with memories. As we passed 
through the open doorway into the col- 
umned corridor, the sun was shining in at 
the south windows and a soft summer 
breeze stirred the leaves of the evergreen 
magnolia outside. Birds were twittering 
in its branches and the hum of bees and 
the chirp of crickets mingled in nature’s 
symphonic welcome. 

It is difficult to describe my feelings at 
this time. There was a sense of detach- 
ment—this was I, and yet, not I—this 
was the wife of the President of the 
United States and she took precedence 
over me; my personal likes and dislikes 
must be subordinated to the consideration 
of those things which were required of 
her. In like manner, this man at whose 
side I walked was the President of our 
great country; his first duty was to its 
people. It therefore became quite natu- 
ral to refer to him as The President and 
to address him as Mr. President in the 
presence of others. 

Deference to the office was required of 
our children. At luncheon one day during 
a vacation from school, the older boy told 
his father that he was going to a tea 
dance, and he might be a little late for 
dinner and not have time to dress. A 
moment of silence followed; then his 
father spoke: ‘You will remember that 
you are dining at the table of the Presi- 
dent of the United States and you will 
therefore present yourself promptly in 
proper attire.” 

Once comfortably settled in the rooms 
at the southwest corner of the house on 
the second floor, I set about familiarizing 


myself with the running of the establish- 
ment. I found that the domestic prob- 
lems of the mistress of the White House 
were not different from those of the 
housewife of any well-run household. To 
be sure, a housekeeper was provided whose 
duty it was to look after the details, but 
I felt that it was necessary for me to have 
general oversight. 


There were eighteen domestic servants 
in the White House, Mrs. Coolidge writes, 


‘of whom four were-in the kitchen. All 
- were on the Government payroll, though 


their food was provided by the President. 
Breakfast was served in the Presidential 
apartment, and luncheon and dinner in 
the State dining-room. 


TT PRESIDENT was in his office at eight- 

thirty, unless he had a stenographer 
come to his study on the second floor to 
take dictation when he was at work on a 
message to Congress or an address which 
he was to make. When he was in his office 
I made it a point not to disturb him and 
I knew nothing of what took place there. 
Consistently I declined to plead anyone’s 
cause, advising them that it would be to 
their advantage to take the matter up 
directly with him. What knowledge I 
had of public affairs I obtained from the 
daily papers and other sources of infor- 
mation open to everybody. To bear me 
out in this statement, I will relate what 
occurred on August 2, 1927. 

We were spending the summer in the 
Black Hills of South Dakota. A Senator 
from the Middle West was a house guest, 
a Congressman from nearer east was 


expected for Iuncheon. As the President 
was leaving for his office that morning, 
he remarked to me, “I have been 
President four years today.” That was 
all. About two hours later the Sen- 
ator came to me and said that he thought 
he would ride down to Rapid City with 
the President’s aide and his physician, if 
that was agreeable to me. I saw him go. 
and started off on my daily walk. Shortly 
after one o’clock we were all back; the 
Congressman had arrived and we sat 
down to lunch. Immediately afterwards. 
the President retired to his room to take 
his afternoon nap and the other three of 
us sat in the living-room in comfortable. 
leather-covered rocking-chairs. 

“Quite a surprise the President gave us 
this morning,” remarked the Senator, and 
he looked over at me sharply. From his 
expression I realized that something un- 
usual and unexpected had taken place. 
“Of course you know all about it,” he 
went on. “I don’t believe I do. What 
was it?” I asked. And then he told of the 
statement which the President had given 
to the press at noon, declaring that he did 
not choose to run for President in the 
election of 1928. 

Relating this to a friend of his who has 
known him longer than I have, I saw a 
look of incredulity pass over his face and 
he intimated that it might be as well if 
this fact were not generally known; but I 
think I am rather proud of the fact that 
after nearly a quarter of a century of 
marriage, my husband feels free to make 
his decisions and act upon them without 
consulting me or giving me advance in- 
formation concerning them. 


Uprooted Americans 


By EUGENE BAGGER 


From the September Harper’s Magazine 


E WERE DISCUSSING the unpop- 

ularity of the United States 

among European intellectuals. 

We had touched upon the Al- 
lied debt, imperialism, Hollywood, the 
Fourteen Points, jazz, tariffs, and tour- 
ists, when the kindly and enlightened En- 
glish woman who had lived in America, 
liked Americans, and even professed to 
understand their language, contributed a 
new suggestion. 


“What about the anti-American prop-_ 


aganda of the American expatriates? One 
would expect them to criticize; but why 
do they vituperate? Why do they hate 
America?” 
My answer was that they don’t.... 
The great majority of exiled Americans 
draw their incomes—whether independent 


or toiled-for—from the United States. 
This is an essential point, for it covers 
one of the most powerful inducements to 
expatriation: the superior purchasing 
power of the American dollar. In most 
European countries today the cost of liv- 
ing—including both fundamentals like 
rent, food, and clothing on the one hand. 
and luxuries on the other—is a good deal 
lower than in America. The notorious 
exceptions are England and Germany, or, 
more accurately, London and Berlin. . 
The casual well-to-do American trav- 
eler who would feel his social standing 
lowered if the bills presented to him at 
his Paris or Riviera hotel did not match 
the prices of Park Avenue or Palm Beach 
may disagree with my assertion that liv- 
ing in France today is cheap. The resi- 
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dent American who speaks a little French, 
knows the ropes, avoids the de luxe estab- 
lishments run for the benefit of the sea- 
sonal dollar-splashers, and has learned 
from his French neighbors that good liv- 
ing and extravagance are not necessarily 
synonymous, finds it possible to live in 
France on his American level at one-third 
of his American expenditure. . . . 

Ask the same average American why 
the average exile leaves home, and he will 
promptly answer, “Because of prohibi- 
tion.” The assumption is obvious enough; 
it also happens to be wrong. Prohibi- 
tion in its immediate, legal sense—the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead 
Act—may launch the thousand ships that 
in the tourist season unload their human 
cargoes upon the wharves of Southampton 
and Liverpool, Cherbourg and Le Havre. 
It is hardly responsible for the settle- 
ment abroad of Americans in any large 
Nuubers. . . . The same psychology of 
sauety operates here as among the em- 
ployees of a candy factory. After the 
first week’s orgy, encouraged by a wise 
management, the girls will lose all inter- 
est in chocolates. 

Yet in another, less direct and obvious 
sense it is quite true that prohibition re- 
cruits more candidates for the permanent 
American colonies in Europe than all 
other factors taken together. Not the 
Eighteenth Amendment, but the spirit 
which brought it about, the spirit of 
moral supervision and interference, is 
driving thousands of Americans to seek 
refuge on the alien but hospitable shores 
of Europe, just as in the past political 
tyranny drove hosts of Europeans west- 
ward across the ocean to America. 

I shall illustrate my meaning by an 
example in the flesh. . . . His name was 
(let us say) Mr. Smollett, and he was a 
retired high-school principal from (let 
us say) Zenith City. He was fifty-seven 
and looked fifty, a sedate, comfortable 
gentleman of manifest Anglo-Saxon ante- 
cedents in unobtrusive tweeds and gold- 
rimmed spectacles who attracted my at- 
tention on the terrace of the Select, in 
Montparnasse, by reading the Hibbert 
Journal. . . . In a word, he was an intelli- 
gent, moderate liberal, at the same time 
proud of and slightly apologetic about be- 
ing a Mid-Western American of pure 
Yankee stock. 

His wife was dead; his children were 
married; he lived alone in a big suburban 
house on the outskirts of Zenith City, 
and he was very unhappy. One day he 
decided he had had enough. He let his 
house, packed his trunks, and came to 
Paris. He had his pension and a neat 
little income from investments; he was 
in good health and had no worries; he 
meant to enjoy life. Why not?... 

One evening about a month later I was 
sitting on the terrace of the Deux Maggots 


when suddenly I saw an apparition. An’ 


elderly but ruddy-cheeked and erect 
American in the gayest of striped flannels, 
a flowing scarlet necktie with huge white 
dots, and a merrily cocked Panama hat 
with a good-sized red feather stuck into 
its red ribbon. I rubbed my eyes. Yes, 
it was Mr. Smollett. 

He walked up to my table and sat 
down. “No, I am not drunk. Just happy. 
And I want the world to know it. I 
have discovered just how one goes about 
doing it.” 

He had found the moral support he 
needed. A lady from Kansas City. Not 
quite young but charming and smart 
and all that. Buyer for a big depart- 
ment store over here on a spree to cele- 
brate a brand-new divorce. Full of pep 
and zest and everything. She was show- 
ing him the sights. 

“By golly!” said Mr. Smollett with 
conviction. “I am learning a thing or 
two about life. Never knew it was so 
easy. You think I don’t know that I am 
making a sight of myself with my scarlet 
rig. Hell! I want to make a sight of 


myself. All my life I wanted to wear a 
red necktie with white polka dots and 
never dared. Nothing but dark grays 
and blues. It would never do—not in 
Zenith City, for a high-school principal. 
Now I wear this. Tomorrow it will be 
emerald green with canary-yellow dots, 
and feather to match. And I hope to God 
that I shall run into somebody from 
Zenith City. Preferably into the Presi- 
dent of the School Board. I want to show 
"em. I don’t care a damn.”... 

Now the point of this story of escape 
is that the Eighteenth Amendment per se 
had nothing to do with it. Volstead or 
no Volstead, my friend Mr. Smollett 
could buy in Zenith City all the whisky 
and gin that he could swallow; but he 
could not wear a bright necktie, read 
Bertrand Russell, or drink his afternoon 
cup of tea at his club, watch the passing 
show of Main Street over an innocent 
apéritif, ask a woman to dinner—in a 
word, he could not live his utterly harm- 
less and well-ordered life without getting 
himself into trouble. 


“he Next Half Century 


By NORMAN ANGELL 


From the London Spectator 


— PREMIER BRIAND of France 
announced a plan for an economic 


NY ENGLISHMAN 
who has 
been in the 
habit of 

visiting America at 
intervals during the last quarter of a 
century will have noticed that whereas 
originally the Mr. Babbitt of the Pullman 
smoker would in discussing the foreign 
relations of the United States speak of, 
say, Britain, more rarely of Germany or 
France—differentiating between the Euro- 
pean countries, he is much more apt now, 
whether it be a matter of debts, or dis- 
armament, or tariff, or trade, to speak 
simply of “Europe.” Where formerly in 
his censorious moods he talked of “those 
bloody Britishers,” he now talks of the 
“damned Europeans.” .. . 

This tendency will almost inevitably be 
greatly accelerated when Europe wakes 
up to a fact which its post-war mood 
has caused it to ignore. This fact has to 
do with the relative potential power and 
wealth of America on the one side and 
Europe on the other. 

Alike in Europe and America, we have 
slipped into the habit of assuming, not 
merely that America is now “the big 
noise,” indubitably the most powerful 
single national unit in the world, having 
captured an economic predominance 
which yesterday was Britain’s, but that 


United States of Europe at the recent 
League of Nations Assembly, the article 
here reviewed is particularly significant. 
Mr. Angell, an Englishman, has spent 
many years in this country. 


this predominance is 
bound to be perma- 
nent because inherent 
in the nature of 
things, in American 
superiority of natural resources, more 
fortunate situation, in physical advan- 
tages denied to Europe. 

Now there is plainly a confusion here. 
That America actually is wealthier than 
any state known to history; more power- 
ful than any European state—all this is 
beyond question. But it is also beyond 
question that this is not due to natural 
physical advantage, but to something else. 

Make even a cursory comparison. 
Nowhere is Europe cursed with the vast 
stretches of aridity which used to be 
marked upon the school maps of the last 
generation “The Great American Desert.” 
Nowhere on our continent can one travel 
for whole days and nights in a train with- 
out seeing a blade of green grass, or any 
green thing unless artificially sustained, 
as one can when one leaves western 
Texas on thé southern route to California. 

On the whole, Europe has a richer soil 
than America. Water and land are far 
better distributed in this continent for 
human purposes than they are on the 
other side of the Atlantic. The American 
Mediterranean is not open freely to two 
oceans as is ours; our Great Lakes, the 
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From /1 420, Florence 
“WHAT A FINE BEAST” 


An Italian cartoonist’s idea of Premier Briand’s proposed economic 


nited States of Europe. 


Mediterranean, are not enclosed for six 
‘months in the year by ice as are 
America’s. Our river system is far better 
adapted for transportation—and so one 
might go on. There is a greater density 
of population in Europe, it is true, but 
density of population is often a distinct 
economic advantage, as the tendency of 
population to group itself into small 
areas, which we see even in new countries 
like Australia, and America itself, shows. 

The undoubted superiority of America 
and its economic predominance today is 
not to be explained by superiority of nat- 
ural resources, but by a political fact 
(which gives rise, be it noted, to an eco- 
nomic one). The States have political 
unity; Europe has not. 

If the course of historical development 
in North America had been more like 
that of South America, so that English- 
speaking America had been as much di- 


vided as is Spanish-speaking America; if, — 


in what is now the United States, there 
existed, not one nation but a dozen rival 
nations—as south of the Mexican border 
there are more than a dozen different 
nations—we should not now be talking 
about American power and its predomi- 
nance in the world. North America 
would figure for very little more in such 
terms than does South America. 

But the physical conditions would be 
precisely the same—the same soil and air 
and water and raw materials of wealth. 
They would, however, because of a purely 
policital fact, be exploited in an entirely 
different way. Large-scale industry, as 
we know it in America, would not exist. 
If Henry Ford had had to drive his car, 
not over indifferent country roads, but 
over a dozen hostile tariff barriers, into 
states, each one of which was determined 
to have its own patriotic 100 per cent. 
Henry Ford, and if Massachusetts had 
always been talking of the competition 





of its trade with that of 
Pennsylvania or Michigan 
—well, of course, there 
would have been no Henry 
Fords. 


F WE ARE to get any 

clear idea of the rela- 
tive potential strength of 
Europe as compared to 
America, we must imag- 
ine Europe achieving at 
last some unity compar- 
able to that which a hap- 
pier history has already 
achieved for the States. 
In that event we should, 
leaving Russia out of ac- 
count, have on this side 
of the world a unit of two 
hundred and fifty million 
people, of whom the Brit- 
ish, German, and Scandi- 
navian at least have shown themselves 
every bit as inherently capable of mili- 
tary, political, social, and economic or- 
ganization as the Americans. If we can 
imagine such unification having taken 
place, there would be, in the near East 
and in Africa, a field for the employment 
of large-scale industrial organization cor- 
responding in some measure to the part 
played by the undeveloped West in the 
industrial development of America. 

Given this one fact of European unity 





the predominance of América in terms of 
potential power, whether military, po- 
litical, or economic, would have dis- 
appeared... . 

But whatever the degree of unification 
which is achieved, it is all but certain that 
British policy will oscillate between an 
attempt to aid the process of unification 
and the attempt to keep clear of entangle- 
ment and to form, with America, a body 
detached from Europe, having no part in 
its efforts to form an orderly society. 
For if we are to codperate in the forma- 
tion of a society we are entangled; if. 
on the contrary, each member is “isolated 
and independent” there can be no unified 
society. 

There can, of course, be no question 
of an Anglo-American Alliance. That is 
a dream. Nor can Britain for long re- 
main apart from Europe either. If, two 
thousand years ago, she found herself 
entangled in the affairs of the Continent, 
and suffered an invasion in consequence; 
a thousand years later repeated the ex- 
perience, and once or twice every century 
since has been drawn into Continental 
affairs, she is not likely now, when the 
world has become a much smaller place 
than ever, to remain free therefrom for 
very long... . 

The final outcome, let us hope, will be 
the codperation of the whole of Western 
or Westernized civilization to the end of 
creating an orderly human society. 


Challacies of Prohibition 


By FABIAN 


FRANKLIN 


From the October Forum 


Tt}: FRANKLIN’S criticism provides a 
sharp contrast with the article by 
Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt else- 


HE OBJECT of 

any constitu- 

tion like ours 

is to place be- 
yond the reach of the 
ordinary processes of legislative change 
certain fundamental features of the Gov- 
ernment and certain fundamental rights 
of the people. The Constitution of the 
United States undertook to do this, and 
nothing more. It provided a certain 
framework for the federal government 
which it created; it fixed the limits of 
the power of that government, as distin- 
guished from the state governments; and 
it guaranteed certain essentials of liberty 
and property. 

Into this great instrument there was in- 
jected for the first time by the Eighteenth 
Amendment matter of a wholly different 
kind—not only:a different kind but the 
opposite kind. Whether prohibition is - 


where in this issue. 

ence as a professor, editor, and writer, 

Dr. Franklin approaches his subject by 
a different method. 


right or wrong, wise 
or unwise, it is cer- 
tainly a denial of per- 
sonal liberty; and to 
entrench a denial of 
personal liberty behind the mighty ram- 
parts of our Constitution is to do pre- 
cisely the opposite of what our Constitu- 
tion is designed to do. 

The Constitution withdraws certain 
things from the immediate control of 
the majority. withdraws them from the 
provin« ry legislation, for the 
purpose < aleguarding liberty; but 
the Eightcenth Ainendment seizes upon 
the mechanism Jesigned for this purpose. 
and pervert: ‘o the opposite end, that 
of safesuarding the denial of liberty. 

The old Constitution—the Constitution 
as it wa: before the Eighteenth- Amend- 
ment—-no! only contained no prohibition 
of drink it contained no prohibition of 


With long experi- 
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any personal act, however criminal. It 
left the question of crime to be dealt with 
by ordinary legislation. It contained many 
prohibitions; but in every instance its 
“Thou shalt not” was addressed to the 
government, state or federal, and not to 
the citizen. 

The object in every case was to set 
limits to governmental power, in no case 
to control individual conduct. It con- 
tained ‘no prohibition of murder, or arson, 
or forgery, or perjury, or robbery; it 
contains no such prohibition now. The 
only personal act that the Constitution of 
the United States makes a crime today is 
the manufacture, sale, transportation, or 
importation of intoxicating liquor. 

There is one crime with which the Con- 
stitution does deal—the crime of treason; 
but it deals with it in a way that brings 
out only the more clearly the spirit of the 
whole Constitution. Treason stands apart 
from all other crimes in that it aims di- 
rectly against the very existence of the 
constituted government; it might there- 
fore be supposed that in the case of 
treason the Constitution would naturally 
depart from its position in regard to 
crimes in general and lay down a positive 
law concerning it. But even in dealing 
with treason, the Constitution does noth- 
ing of the kind; on the contrary its pro- 
visions even on this particular crime are 
directed solely to setting limits to govern- 
mental power... . 


HATEVER MAY BE the exact facts, 
and however anxious we must all be 
—and should have been these many years 
and decades—to remove the disgrace of 
our crime record, it is an extravagance 
to speak of it as in any sense a menace 
to the foundations of the nation, or even 
to the general welfare. We should give 
ourselves up to a worthy effort to deal 
with it—an effort comparable with that 
which we make in dealing with physical 
disease. But the reduction of the crime 
rate, important as it is, is no more essen- 
tial to the integrity of our national life, 
no more vital to the preservation of our 
civic ideals, than is the reduction of the 
death rate from tuberculosis or cancer. 
Far different is the prohibition situation. 
The Eighteenth Amendment, with its 
sequels—the Volstead Act and the Jones 
Act—has not only generated a vast crop 
of crimes of violence by bootleggers and 
hijackers, of lawlessness on the part of 
enforcement officers, of contempt for the 
law on the part of millions of good citi- 
zens, but has introduced into our civic 
life a division of feeling which is charged 
with an enormous potentiality of evil. 
No division comparable to this has been 
known in our country since the slavery 
question was settled. We have had 
political battles over the tariff, the cur- 
rency, League of Nations, and so on. But, 





however high feeling may 
have run in these matters, 
they were issues which every- 
body looked forward to see- 
ing disposed of in the normal 
course of things. Moreover, 
they did not enter into the 
very fabric of daily life as 
does the prohibition issue; 
people were stirred up about 
them when elections were 
coming on, and then dis- 
missed them from _ their 
minds until the next cam- 
paign.... 

The division of feeling 
which threatened the very 
life of the nation, and which 
culminated in a gigantic Civil 
War, was the result of deep- 
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seated historic causes, in the 
face of which the wisdom 
and patriotism of three gen- 
erations of Americans found itself power- 
less. I do not say that the division which 
prohibition has created threatens the very 
life of the nation, as did the slavery 
issue; but no one who seriously considers 
the situation can fail to see that it im- 
pairs in the most serious way the spirit 
upon which our civic harmony, our 
whole-hearted devotion to the institutions 
of our country, depends. 

This is a situation that demands treat- 
ment not as part of a comprehensive 
program of legislative and judicial reform, 
but as an urgent, a vital, an immediate 
need of the nation... . 


“Tr tTooK us fifty years to put the 

Amendment into the Constitution,” 
say the prohibitionists, “and you can’t 
complain if it will take you fifty years to 
get it out.” This may sound plausible; 
but in reality there is no parallel between 
the two cases. 

What the prohibitionists waited fifty 


By Morris, in the Brooklyn Citizen 
IT DEPENDS ON HOW YOU LOOK AT IT 


years to get was a law imposing their will 
upon the rest of us; what we are asked 
to do is to submit to the restraint which 
they have put upon our liberty. They 
were not asked to submit to our notions 
as to how they should live; nobody sought 
to compel them to drink, or to put upon 
them any restraint whatsoever. They 
may have waited fifty years to get their 
law, but there was nothing else for them 
to do. . . . The question of how long it 
may have taken to establish a tyranny has 
no relation whatsoever to the question 
of how long those subjected to the 
tyranny should be content to endure it. . . . 

A law may be ever so noble in motive 
and yet be pernicious in effect. It is not 
by the motives of its proposers, but by its 
actual working—above all, if that working 
is manifestly the result of fundamental 
causes—that a law must be judged. 
Judged by that test, as well as by the 
principles of rational lawmaking, the 
Eighteenth Amendment stands condemned. 


(an You Loaf? 


By BRUCE BARTON 


From the October Cosmopolitan 


OMING DOWN on the Merchants 

Limited from Boston, I made a 

census of the thirty-two passen- 

gers in one chair car. The result 
was as follows: 


Asleep (in various awkward posi- 
tions) 

At work (earnest-looking men with 
glasses and large brief cases; per- 
haps engineers) 

Looking straight ahead with bored 
expression 


ere er eeeeesereeeeee 


Reading fiction 

Reading serious book 
Doing cross-word puzzles 
Playing solitaire 

Applying lip-stick 


Thirty-two Americans, each with five 
hours on his hands, and all bored... . 

As an advertising man I go around 
among all sorts of industries, and every- 
where the same thing has taken place. A 
factory that used to make a certain num- 
ber of articles with a thousand workers 
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©Refore You Drink a Glass of Milk 


By PAUL DE KRUIF 


=—_ 
is now making ten times that number with Obviously, such a big question belongs made a mistake.” As for being marooned, [§ Bang’s 
no more workers, and at shorter hours. to the Federal Reserve Board, to.which that is beyond endurance! ... abortion 
The farmer who used to plow or harvest __ three suggestions are submitted: There is a station agent who has & these tw 
an acre a day now can work twenty 1. Quite a bit of leisure could be used watched the ebb and flow of humanity §§ milk, pot 
or maybe fifty acres, riding over his do- up if all of us were ever courteous to for thirty years, and has his own ideas ™ and ther 
main like a king, and be no more tired at one another. about the importance of this eternal J jected 7 
night than if he had been driving an We are so foolishly and inexcusably rushing. There are other stranded pas- fm some of 
automobile. The old-time farm problem rude. We ride all day in a Pullman car, sengers, each one of whom must have others . $¢ 
was, “How can we raise enough?” The and when the train draws near the sta- had at least one interesting experience. 
new farm problem is, “What are we going tion we jump out of our seats and push_ There are trees that have looked down HE RE 
to do with too much?” and jostle in the narrow corridor. What upon the petty busyness of humanity for * let it 
Then, to make things worse, along come difference does it make to any of us _ generations; and clouds that drift lazily; Evans’ 0 
the doctors to double our lives. In whether he is the first off the car or the and the sun and stars to fill the soul “Withi 
Shakespeare’s time a man of forty was last? Why must we trample on each with wonder. There are books. And mals of 
all washed up and ready to call it a day. other’s toes and poke each other in the there is a bench in the sunshine where § after the 
He had lived. Montaigne retired to his ribs and exchange black looks? Only one may smoke a pipe and dream. mal of ¢ 
tower at thirty-eight. Napoleon con- five minutes at the most is at stake. 3. We might each adopt a hobby which — slope cul 
quered Europe at thirty, and died at Five minutes out of a day in which there would have some relation to the hap- In three 
fifty-two. They moved fast, and passed are nineteen hours of leisure after the piness of other people. ‘dewdrop 
out young. five hours of-work are done! ... One of the wealthiest men in America J on both : 
Today, we old codgers of forty are We jam into a street car as if it were said to me recently, “If only I could give could be 
just beginning to go strong, and the aver- the last car that would ever run. We away this money with half the intelli- the two 
age age of presidents and chairmen of dive for an elevator to save one-tenth of gence I have used in accumulating it I been inc 
boards is around sixty-five. By hanging a minute in getting to our desks, and then would be very happy.” And th 
on the way we do, each of us is equivalent waste twenty minutes telling stories. .. . He can give it away intelligently, but turned t 
to two men of the olden times. Our “Good manners require a great deal of only if he is willing to use a consider- [§ brown; | 
period of production is twice as great, time,” said Emerson, “as does a wise able amount of his leisure. .. . Oh, tl 
which means that the comparatively small treatment of children. Orientals have I admit that these suggestions will They we 
amount of work in the world has to be’ time, the desert, and stars; the Occi- probably accomplish nothing for the pres- the wh¢ 
spread around that much thinner. dentals have not.” ent generation. We are beyond redemp- never di 
2. Leisure would hurt much less if we tion. The whole process of education was twenty | 
HAT’S GOING TO BECOME of us all? weren’t so terribly afraid of being alone. speeded up in our youth, jammed with different 
How can we endure living when we Away from a crowd we itch. To find useful knowledge, focused on the single Vagu 
don’t have to spend all our time making a__ ourselves in a small audience takes all objective of fitting us to work harder and the vete 
living? What shall be done to combat the self-confidence out of us. “Why, the earn more. We can’t get away from the tle while 
‘ this new disease of Leisure? seats aren’t half full. We must have habit. The hope is in our children. knew Ps 
over An 
were ex¢ 
abortus 
America 


From the September Ladies’ Home Journal 


oF pocTors or workers in the Hygienic Laboratory 
at Washington have been stricken with undulant or 
Malta fever while studying the elusive germs of this 


EFORE YOU DRINK a glass of disease. 


“Tt seems as if those bugs have 


milk, it will be mighty wise 

for your health, it may even 

save your life, to ask a 
simple question. 

For in American milk today there 
lurks a terrible, wasting fever, that may 
keep you in bed for a couple of weeks, that 
may fasten itself on you for one, or for 
two, or even for seven years—that might 
culminate by killing you. 

This sickness is far more prevalent than 
typhoid fever is today. Hundreds of cases 
of this ugly undulant fever—for that’s 
the name of it—were discovered all over 
America last year. It is estimated by the 
expert, Dr. Walter Malcolm Simpson, 
that at least 50,000 people are sick with 
it at this very moment, their baffled doc- 


five years. 


It is no use to try to guard yourself 
from this sickness by paying more for 
your milk, but, instead, listen to the 
strange story of Alice Evans—who made 
the remarkable discovery that the cow 
bacillus of Doctor Bang and the human 
microbe of Doctor Bruce were really twin 
brothers. 

During her strange, her lonesome, her 
despised adventure, Miss Evans herself 
caught this terrible ill. 

For seven years she has suffered from it; 
as this is written she still lies sick with 


The victims are subject to high temperatures, 
pain, swelling in the joints, and neuritis for as much as 
The story of the identification of the fever 
germ with a disease widely prevalent among the cattle of 
this country is told in the article summarized here. 


a special animosity toward me, since 
I made that discovery,” says Alice 
Evans, and her face, lined with suf- 
fering, lights up with a marvelous, 
humorous smile. 

There is absolutely no known cure for 
this undulant fever that lurks in milk. 
But there doesn’t have to be. For, by 
asking a simple preventive question— 
you'll come to it in due course in this 
story—you’ll be able, yourself, to guard 
yourself from it. 


Alice Evans was, in 1917, an unimpor- 
tant bacteriologist employed in the Re- 
search Laboratories of the Dairy Division 
of the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington. A superior suggested to her 





tors—alas—having yet no notion what undulant fever in the Johns Hopkins that she compare Bruce’s germ, which Alice C. 
7 > ‘ ° F ‘ ne ilarity be 
ails most of them... . Hospital, in Baltimore. causes Malta fever in human beings, with gious abe 
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Bang’s microbe, which causes contagious 
abortion in cows. She experimented with 
these two sorts of microbes growing on 
milk, potatoes, and the jelly of agar-agar ; 
and then she continued by having in- 
jected into four pregnant guinea pigs 
some of Bruce’s germs and into four 
others.some of Bang’s germs. : 


7 RESULT? It was astounding. But 
let it be expressed scientifically, in 
Evans’ own, cool, colorless words: 


“Within a few-days three of the ani-— 
mals of each group aborted. Five days , 
after the inoculations were made, one ani- . 
mal of each group was killed, and agar . 


slope cultures were made from the organs. 
In three or four days the characteristic 
‘dewdrop’ colonies made their appearance 
on both sets of slopes.-. . . No distinction 
could be found between the growths of 
the two organisms until the slopes had 
been incubated for several weeks.” 

And then the microbes from Malta had 
turned their jelly food just a bit more 
brown; that was all.... 

Oh, there was never a doubt of it. 
They were the same, these two bugs that 
the whole microbe-hunting world had 
never dreamed were identical, had for 
twenty years proclaimed to be entirely 
different! ... 

“Vaguely, at that very moment,” said 
the veteran microbe hunter Evans, a lit- 
tle while ago, ‘I saw what it all meant. I 
knew there was abortion in herds all 
over America. Cows all over America 
were excreting in their milk the Bacillus 
abortus of Bang. Most of the milk in 
America, I knew, wasn’t pasteurized.” ... 





VICTIM OF HER OWN RESEARCH 
Alice C. Evans, government bacteriologist, who discovered the sim- 
fe germs of Malta fever and those causing conta- 
She was herself stricken with the disease. 


ilarity between t 
gious abortion in cows. 


Undulant fever is becoming a man’s 
work now, becoming a job for the whole 
medical profession, for hundreds of 
serious cases of it are now being dis- 
covered everywhere. ... Everywhere 
it’s being tracked down, linked up—to 
raw milk. . . 

. Over this whole tragic, yet so hopeful- 
to-be-got-rid-of business, there hovers the 
spirit, the profound, humorous originality 
of our gray-haired searcher who toils in 


the red brick building on the hill in Wash- - 


ington. That’s the way her originality 


impresses this writer, at least—principally _ 


as humorous. For hasn’t she written, in 
a most serious scientific treatise, the fol- 


lowing skit on those brother bugs that 
she chased for so long: 

“In the two separate baptisms the sim- 
ilarities of these two organisms were con- 
cealed for decades. It is as if twin 
brothers had been adopted by different 
families and given different surnames, 
and for twenty years no one recognized 
the similarities between the boys because 
they were seen at different times and in 
different places.” 

That’s: the sly spirit at the bottom of - 
the toil of Alice C. Evans, whom you'll 
always have to remember with thanks, 
when you ask, before you drink a glass of 
milk—“Is it pasteurized?” 


Chee-Splitting by Physicians 
By DR. JAMES FAIRCHILD BALDWIN 


From the September Current History 


HAT THE medical profession as a 
whole has lost greatly in public 
estimation during the last two gen- 
erations cannot be questioned. That 
it has scientifically made great advances is 
generally recognized, but there has been a 
pronounced slump from its former high 
position of self-denying altruism. 

Fifty years ago practically every com- 
munity was served by physicians whose 
attitude of service was little if at all be- 
low that of Dr. William MacLure in the 
Bonnie Brier Bush. No night was too 
dark, no storm too severe, no road too 

rough to keep the doctor 
from responding to the 
call of a suffering patient, 
and that, too, without re- 
gard to any compensating 
fee. The physicians of 
that period were not 
overly scientific, to be 
sure, but they were honest 
and faithful and gave the 
best that they had to each 
patient. 


In his preface to “The 
Doctor’s Dilemma” Ber- 
nard Shaw refused to be- 
lieve “that doctors do not 
under existing circum- 
stances perform unneces- 
sary operations and manu- 
facture and prolong lucra- 
tive illnesses.” Strong 
support of this criticism 
is today provided, Dr. 
Baldwin asserts, by the 
scandal of fee-splitting be- 
tween general practitioner 
and surgeons. Certain 
states have enacted laws 
against fee-splitting, but 


it is obviously dificult if not impossible 
to enforce them. 


In a recent issue of the Jndiana State 
Medical Journal is a communication 
from an Indianapolis specialist who, in 
opposing the unethical practice, reports 
cases in which some of the best quali- 
fied young men he had met had been 
obliged to give up their careers because 
they would not split fees, and found 
they could not succeed unless they did. 
He found that the busiest surgeons and 
specialists were surrounded by “an odor 
of fee-splitting.” The resulting conditions 
he describes as “pitiful.” 


Many a physician has to choose be- 
tween a poorly paying practice and a 
standing offer of 50 per cent. of the fee 
for operating by a surgeon; if he yields 
to this iemptation, the physician must 
often urge an operation that he knows 
is unnecessary, and to protect the inter- 
ests of the physician as well as his own 
interests the surgeon must operate. 


In a recent issue of the Texas Medical 
Journal, Dr. William T. Black, the well- 
known Memphis surgeon, reported that 
investigation had shown that the aver- 
age death-rate in a large number of hos- 
pitals, and at the hands of a large number 
of surgeons, in a certain operation which 
he mentioned, was 10 per cent. if the 
operation were a complete one, and 5 per 
cent. if it were incomplete. Competent 
surgeons, however, would seldom make 
the incomplete operation, and their death- 
rate would not exceed 2 per cent., and 
with no appreciable difference in the 
death-rate between the complete and in- 
complete. There can be no question that 
if his data were investigated the enor- 
mous death-rate which he reports would 
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be found to have occurred at the hands 
of incomnetent men, and that these in- 
competent men were getting their cases 
through fee-splitting. 

If the statistics of Professor Black 
are correct, and no one has yet ques- 
tioned their correctness, then not - less 
than four.out of every five deaths after 
major operations in the ordinary run of 
hospitals can be attributed only to in- 
competency on the part of the surgeon 
who operated. This is certainly a ter- 
rible arraignment, but it seems. to be a 
mere statement of actual fact.... 

At a recent meeting of the American 
College of Surgeons, it was stated posi- 
tively by Dr. LeRoy Long of Oklahoma 
City, that “in this country there are 30,- 
000 untrained men performing surgical 
operations. _ Many of them are ‘operating 
small hospitals: - Without training and 


without the necessary intellectual equip- . 


ment, they must depend upon some other 
means to secure patients, and most of 
them resort to fee-splitting. In the very 


nature of the situation, patients are not 
properly examined, but they are operated 
upon. They are operated upon when no 
operation at all is indicated. No expe- 
rienced and observing surgeon will ques- 
tion the truth of this statement. . 

The principal objections to the perni- 
cious habit of fee-splitting may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The physician who wishes to be- 
come a_ specialist and who formerly 
would have spent several years in prep- 
aration and more years in building up 
a reputation for careful, honest work, 
now too frequently takes the easier way, 
joins the army of “splitters,” and at once 
secures a large “business,” but without 
regard to qualifications. 

2. Patients are diverted from _ the 
specialist they prefer. 

3. The fee demanded is usually ex- 
orbitant; this is explained to the patient 
as due to the “wonderful difficulty of 
the operation.” 

4. If a bad result follows, as is so fre- 


quently the case, by the death of the 
patient or his continued ill health, the 
confederate doctor is ready with excuses 
and explanations to relieve himself and 
his accomplice of blame. 

5. Reports from all parts of the coun- 
try show that men who descend to the 
buying and selling of patients seldom 
scruple at the making of unnecessary 
operations; the securing of the fee being 
the main object, there is little if any re- 
gard for the welfare of the patient. 

°6. It seems to be quite the universal 
custom for the family physician to mag- 
nify the difficulties of the operation so as 
to impress the friends with the impor- 
tance of the work done, and hence pave 
the way for the large fee. . . . 

In a nutshell: such conspiracy tends 
to general professional demoralization, 
to many incomplete or unnecessary 
operations and resulting failure to secure 
complete recovery, to high fees, to un- 
merited praise of incompetent specialists, 
and to an enormous number of deaths. 


“Ohe Struggle for the Russian Soul 


By 


THEISM HAS BECOME almost a state 
creed in the “Holy Russia” of 
the Czars. Under the Constitu- 
tion, the Soviet Government 

recognizes the two principles of freedom 
for all forms of. religious faith and 
separation of Church and State. But 
renunciation of religious faith is a condi- 
tion of membership in the ruling Com- 
munist Party and in its junior organiza- 
tion, the Union of Communist Youth; and 
no effort of agitation and propaganda is 
spared to wean away the peoples of the 
Soviet Union from all forms of religious 


From the September Atlantic Monthly 


practice. The uncompromising hostility 
of Communism toward religion was ex- 
pressed by Lenin in the following terms: 

“Religion is one of the forms of spir- 
itual oppression, lying everywhere on the 
masses of the people, who are oppressed 
by eternal work for others, need, and 
isolation. The helplessness of the ex- 
ploited classes in their struggle with the 
exploiters just as inevitably generates 
faith in a better life beyond the grave as 
the heiplessness of the savage in his strug- 
gle with nature produces faith in gods. 

. Religion is opium for the people.” 





RUSSIAN SECTARIANS: A RURAL GROUP AWAITING BAPTISM 


WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


Apart from this conception that re- 
ligion serves to divert the masses from 
class war and class struggle, Commu- 
nist opposition to it rests upon the un- 
questioned acceptance of Marxist mate- 
rialism. . . . It should be emphasized that 
Communist hostility is directed impar- 
tially against all religions and not solely, 
or necessarily chiefly, against the Russian 
Orthodox Church. 


Before the War, Mr. Chamberlin de- 
clares, the Czar’s will was as supreme in 
the Orthodox Church as in the state. 
Naturally, the church suffered from this 
subservient position; attendance at church 
was largely mechanical, and the poorly 
educated village priests often had to act 
as spies for the police. 


During the Russian civil war the 
hierarchy of the Orthodox Church and the 
majority of the priests, quite naturally, 
were counter-revolutionary in their sym- 
pathies. The victory of the Whites would 
have meant, most probably, the restora- 
tion of the Church in all its pomp and 
circumstance. The Patriarch Tikhon in 
1918 pronounced a solemn anathema 
against the Bolsheviki, and many ec- 
clesiastics in territory occupied by the 
Whites showed moral and material sym- 
pathy for the counter-revolutionary cause. 

Continued on page 98 











AERIAL VIEW OF THE SKELLY REFINERY AT EL DORADO, KANSAS 


kelly’s Ten Year Progress 
and Prospect 


By JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES II 


HE PLAY’S THE THING, but the best scenes are 

often backstage. This is particularly true of 

the economic dramas of consumption and in- 

vestment upon which so large an audience of 
Americans is now in daily attendance. 

For example, to the average investor Skelly Oil 


Company—whose tenth birthday is 
being celebrated at Tulsa this month 
—means merely one of the ac- 
credited oil stocks on the “big 
board,” an issue whose par value is 
25 and whose quotation has ranged 
between 327% and 46% in the past 
nine months. To the average motor- 
ist it means only a series of neat 
filling stations in the Middle West, 
selling petroleum products under the 
trade names “Refractionated gaso- 
line,” “Aromax gasoline,” and “Tago- 
lene” oil. 


Behind the Skelly Scene 


UT IN THE BROWN EYE of the 
Scotch-Irishman whose name the 
company bears, or in the fine fancy of 
those whose fortune takes them be- 
hind its filling station and stock-mar- 
ket scene, Skelly Oil Company means 
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something strikingly more than this, something in 
whose type, ideal, and story is a brave cross-section 
of all that makes modern industry vital, adventurous, 
and dramatic. 


It means, for one thing, a geology which, eighty 


W. G. SKELLY 
President, Skelly Oil: Company, 


specialists strong, is painstakingly mapping and tap- 


ping the subterranean mountains and 
valleys of Texas, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, New Mexico, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana, in constant quest of pe- 
troleum reservoirs in the crusts 
between the loamy top and the 
granite bottom of the earth. 

It means a mechanics under whose 
steel-limbed derricks are driven 
shafts a mile and more into the 
ground, through whose pumps and 
pipes raw petroleum is drawn from 
the midcontinent’s dark bosom and 
transported to distant points for 
devious processes, and in whose stills 
and towers at El Dorado, Kansas, 
the manifold commercial components 
of crude oil—gasoline, kerosene, 
naphtha, lubricating oils, greases, 
fuel oil, and a constantly growing 
number of sub-products—become 
separate and fine. 
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It means a chemistry that is cornering for increas- 
ing utilization every fraction of the yellow fluid which 
the petroleum sands secrete. 

It means an economics wherewith a balance be- 
tween physical processes is maintained, each made 
to serve the other and the whole at a minimum ex- 
pense and a maximum efficiency. 

And it means an organization whose 3200 human 
units are fixed with such interest in and loyalty to the 
institution they serve as are rarely known beyond the 
campus or the bivouac. 


Two Birthdays 


it MONTH MARKED the seventieth anniversary of 
the Drake well in Pennsylvania, which made oil 
production an industry. This month marks the tenth 
anniversary of the incorporation of Skelly Oil Com- 
pany, whose growth and present operations are in 
part a type and in part an ideal of that industry’s 
seventy-year progress from smallness to bigness, from 
haphazard to science, from vast waste to vast utiliza- 
tion, from random privateering to intensive organiza- 
tion, and from the day before internal-combustion 
engines were known to this day when earth, air, and 
sea are alive with them. 

Drake’s well was born in 1859, in an era which 
knew petroleum principally as a medicine and which 
for many years thereafter found no further use for it 
than as a lubricant and an illuminant. Skelly’s com- 
pany was born in 1919, in an era whose condition had 
been revolutionized by the internal-combustion engine 
and in which Americans, already possessed of 
7,500,000 gasoline-and-oil consuming motor cars, were 
destined to increase this number to 24,750,000 in ten 
years and to pile an Ossa upon a Pelion in consump- 
tion demand through the rapid development of avia- 
tion, of oil-burning ships and locomotives, of industrial 
plants using fuel oil, of oil burners for heating homes 
and offices, and of oil-based asphalt highways. 


SS, 
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ENGINE ROOM OF A SKELLY NATURAL GASOLINE PLANT 


This is where Skelgas and aviation gasoline are manufactured. The company owns twenty-two of 
these plants in Oklahoma, Texas, and Kansas. 
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The Statistics of Ten Years 


A THE SKELLY Company jubilates at Tulsa this 
month it is dispassionate enough to understand 
that its progress has been made possible by the 
amazing growth of the petroleum industry as a whole 
within the last decade. But the company has every 
right to celebrate also an individual and self-achieved 
progress, one which has both paralleled and preceded 
the general advance of the industry by dint of its own 
foresight, efficiency, concentration, science, and loy- 
alty to caliber in its products and human producers. 

That Skelly’s growth and prospect are worthy of 
the birthday pageant is eloquent in the black and 
white of its statistical records. Ten years ago it had 
89 producing properties ; today it has 268. Ten years 
ago it had 112 producing wells; today it has 1300. Its 
producing acreage was 8000; now it is 58,500. Its un- 
developed acreage was 139,700; today it is 620,557. 
Its average daily crude oil production was 2800 bar- 
rels; last month it reached 35,000 barrels in a day, the 
greatest total in its history, and it could produce easily 
50,000 barrels daily from existing wells if market con- 
ditions warranted. 

Its daily average production of natural gas ten years 
ago was 4,000,000 cubic feet; today it is 75,000,000. 
It had two natural gasoline plants whose combined 
daily capacity was 8,000,000 cubic feet ; its daily out- 
put of natural gasoline then was 5100 gallons; today 
it is 200,000 gallons; today is has twenty-two such 
plants with a total capacity of 180,000,000 cubic feet. 
It had no crude oil storage tanks in the producing 
fields; today its field storage capacity is 2,290,000 
barrels. It had no pipe lines or refinery, but the 
Midland Refining Company which it subsequently 
absorbed had 75 miles of pipe lines and the refinery 
was producing daily 40,000 gallons of gasoline, 800 
gallons of lubricating oils and greases, 20,000 gallons 
of other refined light oils, and 1900 barrels of fuel oil; 

today the company has 403 miles of 

pipe lines and its refinery’s average 
daily production is 368,000 gallons 
~ of gasoline, 13,000 gallons of lubri- 
cating oils and greases, 58,000 gal- 
lons of other refined light oils, and 

5000 barrels of fuel oil. Its mar- 

keting area covered three states; 

today it covers fourteen. 

The reflection of this growth in 
the company’s financial position 
and record is unmistakable. Net 
earnings from operations, fluctuat- 
ing with market and inventory con- 
ditions, have shown a definite and 
substantial upward trend, amount- 
ing to $22,342 in 1924, $3,755,715 
in 1925, $5,691,346 in 1926, $1,438,- 
228 in the generally poor year 1927, 
and $4,104,377 in 1928, with income 
for 1929 thus far at a rate of over 
$6,000,000 for the year, or more 
than $5.50 on each share of stock 
outstanding. 

Its cash position is strong, 
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$8,904,242 of current assets against 
$4,363,422 of current liabilities. Its lease- 
holds, oil and gas producing properties, 
pipe lines, tank cars, refineries, natural 
gasoline plants, service stations, and other 
physical properties are most conserva- 
tively carried on its books at $74,266,883. 
Its reserves for depletion and deprecia- 
tion are amply listed at $30,874,926. 
There is a surplus of $10,259,208, and 
cold cash to the amount of $2,105,020 
at the close of the last fiscal year. 

The company can thus look behind and 
about on its tenth birthday with every 
reason for congratulations. 


Where “Every Prospect Pleases” 


T CAN LOOK FORWARD, TOO. In the 
Texas Panhandle, at the central axis 

of the famous two-hundred-mile “trend” 
which is already the source of the com- 
pany’s greatest daily production and of 
that of a number of other companies, it 
has some 100,000 acres leased—at the 
absurdly low average price of three dol- 
lars an acre, seven or eight years ago, 
before the subsequent tremendous pro- 
ductive record and promise of the area 
had increased manyfold the value of 
leases. In view of the large production 


Left to right: 


now flowing from this acreage and the 
vastly larger one of which it is capable, 
Skelly’s investment there seems sure of 


treasurer. 


an extraordinary eventual return. From two wells alone 
which have recently been brought in, the present daily 
production is nearly 10,000 barrels. The area is 
underlain not only with heavily productive oil sands 
but also with a continuous or blanket formation 
capable of yielding gas wells of immense volume. 
This region in the Texas Panhandle constitutes 
what is probably the most extensive gas field in 
the country, with potential capacity for supplying the 
entire natural gas requirements of the United States 
through a long period of years. 

Four of the principal companies owning gas acreage 
in the Panhandle—Skelly, the Texas Company, Phil- 
lips Petroleum Company, and the Columbian Carbon 
Company—have organized a joint company known as 
the Central States Natural Gas Company, to which 
they have transferred their gas rights on some 132,000 
acres of leases. Skelly has an approximate 30 per 
cent. interest in this new company which proposes a 
gas transportation and marketing system of vast size. 
Plans include the building of a great pipe line system 
and the development of distant market outlets 
capable of consuming gas in tremendous volume. “It 
may safely be said,” Vice-president Herndon of the 
Skelly Company declared last month, “that if plans 
now under consideration and certain negotiations now 
in progress achieve the successful culmination which 
we expect, the project will rank as the greatest in the 
history of the natural gas business, and the resulting 
benefits to our company and its stockholders will be 
of the first order.” 
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In addition to these valuable oil and gas properties 
in Texas, which the Skelly Company has had the for- 
tune and foresight to acquire before their ultimate 
value developed, the company has recently leased 
175,000 acres in mid-west Kansas whose potentialities 
for ultimate rich return on investment are, in the 
opinion of company geologists, almost equally great. 

Another interesting Skelly prospect is in the de- 
veloping production, as a by-product from the com- 
pany’s natural gasoline plants, of a compressed and 
purified natural gas which is being marketed under the 
trade name of “Skelgas.” This gas, liquefied and 
bottled in special steel cylinders, is already being 
shipped to domestic consumers for cooking and illumi- 
nating purposes in fourteen states through 800 fran- 
chise dealers. It is particularly saleable in rural com- 
munities inaccessible to ordinary natural or artificial 
gas supplies. Sales at present average 1400 gallons 
daily, and the company can produce 4000 gallons a 
day as the market expands. 

Skelly has also a very definite income advantage 
and prospect in the quality and the reputation for 
quality which it has established and is continually 
promoting in its finished products. This is particu- 
larly true of its gasoline and is illustrated in the fact: 
that the Skelly product, because of the purity ob- 
tained through its “refractionating” process, com-. 
mands from dealers a premium of about one-fourth of 
a cent a gallon over other gasolines, even though it re- 
tails at filling stations at ordinary market prices. 
That dealers are willing to absorb this differential is 
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proof enough of their recognition of its selling quality. 
This means important additional income for Skelly 
not only in profit per gallon of gasoline, but also in 
volume of sales. 

Other factors contributing to the happy prospect 
with which the company celebrates its tenth birthday 
are the geographical compactness of its various opera- 
tions within the midcontinent area, resulting in econo- 
mies of transportation and control, the continually 
increasing integration of its processes from oil wells to 
filling stations, the complete modernity of its method 
and equipment, the fine esprit de corps of its personnel, 
the facilities and raw products it controls for producing 
the special gasoline required for airplanes, the location 
of its markets in a region ideally adapted to flying, 
its studied identification with the growing aviation in- 
dustry (bolstered with its recent acquisition of con- 
trol of the Spartan Aircraft Company, which is manu- 
facturing planes at Tulsa), and the recognition of 
its soundness and importance in the industrial world 
instanced by the recent addition to its directorate of 
Carle C. Conway, president of the Continental Can 
Company, and Clarence Bitting, managing director of 
Fisher & Company (“Fisher Brothers”). 


A Pioneering Scotch-Irishman 


HROUGH EVERY CHAPTER and the long preface, too, 

of the history of Skelly Oil Company lives the 
personality of W. G. Skelly, the Scotch-Irishman who 
founded it. In him and his work are sustained the 
traditional virtues of Scotch and Irish and of the 
blend that has played so useful a part in America’s 
development. If there were less of Scotch in his 


ancestry, it may be, Skelly Oil Company would have 
been less conservative, less economical, less efficient 
these last triumphant ten years. If there were less of 
Irish, the company’s policies, strategies, and day-to- 
day operations might have lacked some of the imagi- 
nation, intuition, romance, and verve which have con- 


tributed notably to its success. Horse-breeders, turf- 
men, sport-lovers are in his ancestry, as well as hard- 
headed business men. 

Born fifty-one years ago in Erie, Pennsylvania, his 
first job as a boy was helping his father haul oil-well 
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supplies from Erie to the Pennsylvania oil fields 
which Drake’s well had brought to life. He sold news- 
papers, too, on the streets of Erie, but from the be- 
ginning his imagination belonged to the growing oil 
industry. Graduating from Clark’s Business College 
at fifteen, ne became an employee of the Oil Well 
Supply Company at Oil City, Pennsylvania, and with- 
in a few years had managed to gather experience in 
all phases of the petroleum industry. As orderly to a 
general he served through the Spanish-American War 
and saw action. 

After the war his star moved westward with the 
westward progress of the search for petroleum. A 
year as manager of the Citizens’ Gas Company of 
Gas City, Indiana, a period as traveling representa- 
tive of the Westinghouse Meter Company, and then 
he launched his first independent oil ventures with the 
organization of two oil companies in Marion, Indiana. 
Thereafter, until Skelly Oil Company was _incor- 
porated in 1919, his interests took him to many places 
and through many operations but always with oil for 
his song and theme. Organizing, stabilizing, and sell- 
ing oil companies, he moved from Muncie, Indiana, to 
a five-year enterprise in Illinois, then to Wichita Falls, 
Texas, then the Duncan field in Oklahoma. Heald- 
ton, then Texas, back once more to Oklahoma, and 
then into Kansas to become one of the largest opera- 
tors in the great El Dorado field. Impressed with the 
logic of El Dorado’s location as a refinery site, he or- 
ganized in 1917 the Midland Refining Company. 

Two years later he incorporated the Skelly Oil Com- 
pany and transferred to it all of his individual oil- 
producing interests and, apparently, his whole heart’s 
interest as well. With new capital from the sale of 
stock to the public, he constantly enlarged the opera- 
tions of the fledgling producing company, moving al- 
ways with Scotch soundness and Irish intuition. By 
1923 the Skelly Oil Company’s producing operations 
covered the whole midcontinent field, and ranked it as 
one of the strongest independents in the industry in 
output of crude oil and manufacture of “casinghead” 
or natural gasoline. In that year the first big step 
toward integration was taken with the absorption of 
the Midland Refining Company of El Dorado. Head- 
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quarters had already been established at Tulsa, “The 
Oil Capital.” 

Today, in that cleanly prospering city of the plains 
where, strangely enough, everything seems to be on 
a hill-top, W. G. Skelly presides over a company which 
has become one of the largest independent oil units in 
the world. Absentee landlordship, distant command, 
may appeal to some executives but not to Skelly. He 
is on the spot, every day and in every detail. His 
lieutenants and most of his 3200 employees know him 
personally and love him for his rugged competence, 
his good-fellowship, his humanity, and for the some 
time distantly speculative light in his eye that marks 
him the dreamer as well as the doer. 

In Tulsa he is an institution, loyal to every tax and 
task for which municipal weal enlists him. He has 
served two years as president of the Tulsa Chamber 
of Commerce, is a director of the First National Bank 
of Tulsa, trustee of the University of Tulsa, Repub- 
lican National Committeeman from Oklahoma, and 
president of the International Petroleum Exposition 
whose annual oil fairs at Tulsa provide many thou- 
sands of visitors with a cross-section view of all that 
is modern in the science and economics of petroleum. 


Seeing Skelly Home 


HEN, AS HE OFTEN DOES, President Skelly inspects 

his company’s properties in person, his itinerary 
covers eleven states and many times eleven oil opera- 
tions. He goes first, perhaps, by plane to the Greater 
Seminole field of Oklahoma, 100 miles southwest from 
Tulsa, where the company is producing daily some 
6000 barrels of crude oil. Over dusty, rutted roads he 
motors from point to point in that busy three-year- 
old pool, passing in the low scrub oaks the derricks, 
pumps, and tank batteries of the forty-nine producing 
wells owned by the company on 560 acres of producing 
lands. He may view there, also, the company’s 3945 
acres of undeveloped “forties” and “twenties.” He 
stops at the company’s new natural gasoline plant near 
Earlsboro, where twenty-one 175-horsepower, 4-cycle 
Cooper gas engines and compressors are producing 
gasoline from the once wasted gas that rises with 
crude oil from the wells. From this and other smaller 


plants in the Seminole field the company is manu- 
facturing 64,000 gallons of natural gasoline daily. 

If his Oklahoma tour covers all of the company’s 
9350 barrels daily production in the state he visits also 
Carter County, where the daily crude output of Skelly 
is 1321 barrels, the Burbank field whose company out- 
put is 950 barrels and where most of the “Skelgas” is 
now being produced at the natural gasoline plant, the 
Bristow-Slick field with a daily Skelly output of 650 
barrels, and Oklahoma City where a promising Skelly 
well on an 80-acre lease is being drilled in the subur- 
ban section whose six-months-old development on an 
enormous producing scale.threatened to glut the mar- 
ket until the operators and state officials got together 
on a conservation and “slaw the drill” program. 

He visits Arkansas with a daily Skelly output of 
1372 barrels in the Smackovef and South El Dorado 
fields, New Mexico and Louisiana with a heretofore 
only nominal Skelly production of 250 barrels and 25 
barrels respectively, Kansas with a production of 
2290 barrels in the El Dorado, Valley Center, and 
Greenwood County fields and a recently leased 
175,000 acres from which large production is expected. 


“Skelly’s Pride” 


Lo» MOST INTERESTING and immediately important 
of all to him is the famous four-year-old Texas 
Panhandle field where the company’s oil and gas 
properties, leased at generally low prices before the 
field became important, have been proved capable of 
a production greater by far than any the company has 
known heretofore in other fields. 

Over a beautiful road from Amarillo, Texas, he rides 
through rolling, grass-tufted, treeless plains northeast 
to Borger, with the smoke of many carbon-black plants 
lifting serried columns on an horizon so clean and dry 
that thirty miles is an easy command for the eye. At 
Borger, picturesque and storied along its single three- 
mile street as the Panhandle’s first and wildest oil city, 
he touches the field’s great northwest-southeast oil 
“trend.” Then he turns northward along its hills and 
“canyons” to the company’s Armstrong-Byrd Ranch, 
whose 17,000 acres are already producing over a thou- 
sand barrels of crude daily and are being almost ten- 
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derly conserved, like most of the company’s Panhandle 
property, for eventual larger production when condi- 
tions warrant. Back southeastward along the “trend”, 
seventeen miles below Borger, he comes to Skelly’s 
pride—the Schafer Ranch. 

Oil men are pointing to this ranch as one of the 
greatest oil properties in the whole midcontinent field. 
The company has seventeen producing wells on the 
13,120 acre lease here. More than two hundred proven 
locations remain to be drilled, and it is estimated that 
before development is completed the ranch may con- 
tain as many as 500 wells. The size and comparative 
concentration of the company’s holdings in this and 
other Panhandle areas enable it to avoid much of the 
forced production represented in so many other fields 
by “offset” wells, drilled to prevent losses of oil to 
adjacent wells of other companies. 

Although the Schafer Ranch was bought in 1923, 
the conservation policy of the company has been such 
that no development work was done on it until 1927. 
Its daily production at present is only about 2500 
barrels. However, because of the high gasoline content 
of the crude produced on the ranch and the resultant 
prices obtainable, Skelly’s net income trom the sale 
of the 1,004,889 barrels produced to May 31, 1929, 
was $948,937. 

The ranch is developing, too, as one of Skelly’s most 
valuable natural gasoline producers. Three plants are 
already in operation there, manufacturing some 45,000 
gallons daily. The product is high in “pentanes” and 
“hexanes” which possess exceptional anti-knock 
properties, and the company has taken steps to make 
all this Schafer production available as aviation gaso- 
line. The charcoal process of extraction is used, and 
the residue gas is delivered through pipe lines to the 
Cabot Carbon Company for the manufacture, on the 
ranch, of carbon black. From the sale of such residue 
gas from its Schafer and other natural gasoline plants 
this company will earn close to $350,000 this year, it 
is estimated. 

Southeast again along the “trend” from the Schafer 
Ranch is more Skelly acreage a few miles beyond 
Pampa. On its Jackson leases there the company has 
two wells recently brought in which together are pro- 
ducing nearly 10,000 barrels daily, and which make of 
that acreage the greatest single present source of 
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company crude. But it is not the present, half so 
much as the future, which pleases the company with 
its Panhandle holdings. In that future the natural 
gas prospect is even brighter than the crude oil one. 

Skelly has acreage and production in fifteen or 
twenty other fields in Texas, which bring its total 
present daily output in the state to 21,850 barrels. 
Notable among these are holdings in the Hendricks 
pool in Winkler County, where one lease of 160 acres, 
from which already the company has taken nearly 
4,000,000 barrels, is still producing more than 5000 
barrels daily. 


The Community of Stills and Towers 


Ar PAMPA, near thé Schafer Ranch, President Skelly 
can catch the Santa Fé express from Los Angeles 
in the afternoon and be in Witchita, Kansas, by mid- 
night. Thirty-seven miles northeast is El Dorado, 
home of the company’s refinery and center of the 
once-famed oil field which bears its name. The com- 
pany’s 403 miles of pipe lines cover this region and 
converge on the refinery. While these lines serve thus 
only a small portion of the midcontinent areas in which 
the company’s wells are producing oil, a system of ex- 
changing oil with other companies makes possible the 
full utilization of them and of the refinery capacity 
without any loss of the economic advantages of in- 
tegration. A few blocks from the Skelly office building 
in El Dorado is the refinery, one of the largest in the 
Middle West, a 200-acre community of stills, towers, 
and tanks. 

The chemistry of crude oil refining is sophisticated 
today almost to its last fraction, and there is none of 
it which the El Dorado plant does not know and 
practice. Operations there are a veritable laboratory 
of economic utilization. The division and sub-division 
of vapors would make a Florida realtor turn in his 
grave. The routine processes of decomposing oil with 
heat and of fractionating it into gasoline, naphtha, 
kerosene, gas oil, wax, fuel oil, Smith’s coal and coke 
are supplemented with other processes—re-runs, refrac- 
tionating, chemical treatment, etc——which multiply 
the number and intensify the quality of products. For 
everything, it would seem, there is a use, either for 
sale or for making something else. There is even a 
natural gasoline plant here which, by saving and pro- 
cessing the naturally escaping first 
vapors of incoming crude oil, pro- 
duces gasoline in much the same 
manner as do those in the oil fields. 

Ten years ago the El Dorado 
refinery, then operated by the Mid- 
land Refining Company, was con- 
suming 2000 barrels of crude oil 
daily. In 1923, when Skelly ab- 
sorbed it, it was using 8000 barrels. 
Today its daily average is 16,000 
barrels. There is tank storage ca- 
pacity for 480,000 barrels of crude 
and 7,098,000 gallons of gasoline, 
an important asset in a business 
whose supply cannot always be bal- 
anced with demand. The refinery, 
when operating at full capacity, can 
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use 23,000 barrels of crude per day 
—which until quite recently has 
been about the amount of crude 
produced daily from company 
wells. About 450,000 gallons of 
gasoline and other refined products 
of the El Dorado plant are being 
sold each day. There is a separate 
unit with kettles, tanks, and drums 
for compounding lubricating oils. 
and greases and preparing them for 
shipment from the plant. 

The refinery is served by the 
Santa Fé and Missouri Pacific rail- 
roads, a switch. line of.the former. 
running into the company : yard. 
There are 1012: Skelly tank cars,° 
serviced and repaired in a shop at 
the refinery. 

Pumps and pipes, tanks and .towers, kettles and 
cauldrons, sky-lines and smoke, make of the scene at 
El Dorado a mighty panorama of the wonders of 
modern science and industry. 


The Decorum of Filling Stations 


WD pesseonert BY TRAIN, or two hours distant by air- 
plane, is Kansas City, headquarters of Skelly’s 
retail operations. There is conducted the heavy ac- 
counting and managerial task for the company’s 418 
bulk and filling stations which dot Kansas, Missouri, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Oklahoma. There 
the thirty-five district sales managers report, and from 
there the instructions to station operators circulate. 

These instructions, some of which are contained in 
a printed “service manual”, leave little to the imagina- 
tion in defining the duties and decorum of service 
stationmen. “Approach the car as soon as it stops,” 
the manual specifies, “salute your customer courte- 
ously in a semi-military fashion, and bid him good 
morning, good afternoon, or good evening, as the case 
may be, using his name if it is known.” 

The order of service is also outlined: 

First, fill the radiator with water. “Do not ask if 
water is needed, as a motorist rarely knows the condi- 
tion of his radiator.” 

Second, wipe the windshield. “Work fast and say 
nothing, otherwise you take his attention away from 
the service you are rendering.” 

Third, put in the gasoline. ‘Say to the customer as 
you take the hose from the pump and go to the gaso- 
line tank, ‘You want it filled, don’t you?’ or ‘May 
I fill it?’ ” 

Fourth, a sale of “Tagolene” oil. “Proceed immedi- 
ately to lift up the radiator cover and test ... do 
not ask the customer if he needs oil, you are doing him 
a service by testing it and giving him your honest 
judgment.” 

Fifth, the collection. ‘Then say, ‘Thank you, Mr. 
Jones,’ or ‘Thank you, sir’.” 

Sixth, air service. “While checking the tires for air, 
if the customer is out of the car, sell him on the good 
quality of Skelly gasoline and Tagolene—be accurate, 
however, in testing and inflating the tires.” 
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Seventh, the departure. “Never allow a customer to 
leave without first having thanked him for his patron- 
age and asked him to call again; also suggest some ser- 
vice that you might render him later on so that he will 
remember you the next time he needs gasoline or oil ; 
unless there are other cars in the driveway waiting, 
stay with the customer until he drives away, as there 
may be something else that you can do for him.” 

Forty-five per cent. of Skelly gasoline is being sold 
today through 418 company-owned filling stations. 
The remaining 55 per cent. is sold through jobbers 
covering, in addition to the six states in which there 
are company filling stations, the states of Illinois, Wis- 
consin, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Colorado. 
Skelly jobbers are trained to render the same service 
as company-owned stations. Operators of company 
stations are organized into various “Skelly Clubs” with 
club pins and periodic club get-togethers at which the 
song parody habit plays its inspirational part with such 
versions as “It ain’t gonna stall no more—just keep 
it filled with Skelly gas and you'll sure be back for 
more.” Or, “It’s a great gang that’s selling Skelly— 
it’s a great gang to know.” 


Secrets of Success 


r IS, INDEED, a “great gang.” Great in every depart- 
. ment, from geology to gasoline, from president to 
pipe-fitter. Concentration and quality have undoubt- 
edly, as President Skelly maintains, been the secrets of 
the remarkable growth and position which the com- 
pany decennial applauds—quality and reputation for 
quality born of long concern for every detail of proc- 
ess and inspection that could enhance the purity and 
utility of Skelly products, and concentration not only 
of company operations in the mid-continent but also of 
every company employee, from president down, upon 
the weal and work of the organization. But the human 
factor has its fine part in the secret too. The men who 
join in mutual congratulations at Tulsa this month, 
and in receipt of congratulations from the whole oil 
industry, are as instant with fellowship, as seasoned 
with experience, and as youthful with enthusiasm as 
any it has been this writer’s good chance to encounter. 

May their shadows—human and economic—never 
grow less! 
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This provoked reprisals on the part of 
the Soviet authorities, and priests and 
bishops were not last among the people 
who suffered under the Red Terror. 


In time there came a schism within the 
Orthodox Church: one group that favored 
codperation with the Soviets broke away 
and formed the so-called Living Church, 
and later nationalist churches were organ- 
ized in Ukrainia and Georgia. The Soviets 
now abandoned their policy of violence, 
under which they had encouraged proces- 
sions in which sacred rites were parodied, 
and instituted the broadcasting of educa- 
tional anti-religious propaganda. Today 
the Orthodox churches are comparatively 
empty except on Easter Sunday. Their 
hold on the peasantry has been much 
weakened, and a large proportion of the 
urban workers have abandoned religion. 


UT SIDE BY SIDE with these evidences 

of a weakening of religion appeared 
another tendency, which has been giving 
more and more concern to the Commu- 
nists and has finally led to the adoption of 
a more drastic and active antireligious 
policy. This was the steady growth of the 
sectarians, especially of the Baptists. 


It is asserted by Communist spe- 
cialists in the antireligious movement that 
there are now almost a million registered 
members of sects, about treble the pre- 
war number. Counting in families and 
sympathizers, it is estimated that several 
million people are in the habit of attend- 
ing the sectarian services. 

There were several reasons for this 
growth. Having experienced no favor, 
but only persecution, from’ the Czarist 
State, the sectarians were not adversely 
affected by its downfall. They were less 
vulnerable to attack on the ground of 
identification with the autocratic régime. 
The War and the Revoltion, coming in 
rapid succession, shook the traditional 
faith of the Russian people to its base. 
Many became indifferent or joined the 
ranks of the convinced atheists; but many 
more came into the state of wavering and 
doubt which is psychologically most favor- 
able to apostles of a new faith... . The 
sectarians began to develop a network 
of clubs, recreation circles, mutual aid 
societies, and artels, or groups for co- 
operative labor. 


A severe blow, continues Mr. Cham- 
berlin, was the law of this year regula- 
ting the activities of religious organiza- 


tions, which put an end to the work of 
itinerant preachers and missionaries and 
also provided that church property was to 
be used for strictly religious purposes 
only—no more educational, social welfare, 
and literary work for the churches. 

Mohammedanism and Orthodox Juda- 
ism also have felt the hostility of the 
Communists; but the Mohammedan 
priests in the Soviet East still retain sub- 
stantial influence over their people, and 
among the Jews Soviet persecution has 
results similar to those among the Chris- 
tians: the lukewarm adherents of the 
faith abandon their religion, but those 
that remain loyal are strengthened in 
their faith. 


OW WILL IT END, this first conscious 

effort to make a large nation atheis- 
tic, this struggle for the Russian soul, 
or, as the Communists deny the existence 
of either personal or national souls, this 
struggle for the moulding of Russian 
thought and character? 

In my opinion the issue depends largely 
upon how far religion is the product of 
such mechanical influences as habit, 
authority, tradition, early training, and 
how far it is a spontaneous psychological 
and spiritual need of human nature. 


Into Primeval Papua by Seaplane 


By E. W. BRANDES 


From the September National Geographic Magazine 


F TODAY a stone-age man appeared 
naked on Broadway, armed with 
spear and shield or carrying the sev- 
ered head of a tribal enemy, he 
might block traffic; for he vanished, in 
the popular mind, with mastodon, mound 
builder, and saber-toothed tiger. News- 
papers print the item now if a peasant 
plowman in France merely turns up an 
ancient stone axe or a tooth necklace. 
Now it is only from wax figures in 
museums that we commonly get any hint 
of how our neolithic ancestors lived. 
There, in glass cases, we see them making 
tools of polished stone for chopping out 
their canoes, or for planting haphazard 
gardens in jungle clearings. “Think of 
making a boat with no tool but a sharp 
rock!” one hears museum visitors exclaim. 
“What a difference the centuries make! 
Wouldn’t primitive man be astonished if 
he could see us now, with our radio, our 
high-power rifles, and flying machines!” 
I can say that he would. Moreover, he 
was! 
For the bald truth is that neolithic man 
has not vanished entirely. In certain far 
nooks and crannies of the world he lives 


now just as primitively as he did un- 
counted thousands of years ago. I found 
him just so when I alighted from a plane 
before a cannibal camp in the remote 
jungles of New Guinea and was mistaken 
for a god! 


Dr. Brandes writes that he went to 
Papua Territory in New Guinea, in charge 
of an expedition sent by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
expedition’s task was primarily to find a 
disease-resisting sugar cane, to aid the 
cane sugar industry in the South. 

One day Dr. Brandes and his pilot set 
ou: by plane up the Strickland to Lake 
Murray, where they saw six native vil- 
lages. Wishing to get a closer view of the 
natives in two long canoes, they circled 
down toward them from a great height— 
but saw only the bottoms of their feet, 
as all of them jumped overboard. Return- 
ing to one of the villages, they landed, 
only to find it empty; but as they ad- 
vanced a painted man suddenly leaped up, 
not fifteen paces away. 


He was bearded, clothed only with a 


shell, and was emotionally aroused. A 
series of advances and retreats now en- 
sued, as I attempted to make contact 
with him to present a piece of turkey-red 
calico. Peck meanwhile sought to make 
a deathless film record of our first meet- 
ing with the renowned head-hunters. 
Soon this first aborigine was joined by 
six others. They were all in a great state 
of nervous excitement. They would not 
permit us to approach near to them, but 
kept up a continuous jabber, accompanied 
by long-drawn-out whistles, exactly as we 
do when too overcome by wonder to 
speak. Thirty or forty minutes elapsed 
after the time of landing before I was 
able to hand the enticing flame-colored 
cloth to a bearded patriarch and give him 
a reassuring pat on the shoulder. From 
this he cringed and dodged away. 
Pemberton now found a short length of 
chewed sugar cane on the beach and 
made signs that we wanted food. Imme- 
diately there was a dash to the rear by 
most of the score of savages now as- 
sembled, and soon they returned with 
armfuls of cane. A brisk bartering took 
Continued on page 101 
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ELGIN-AMERICAN. EFFICIENCY 


WATCHES...NAMED IN HONOR OF MEN WHO 
HAVE MADE AMERICAN EFFICIENCY WORLD-FAMOUS 








NAMED IN HONOR OF HARVEY S&S. FIRESTONE 
27 SEWER. MOVEMENT ADIUSTED... $412 


ELGIN 





After such brilliant achievement many men might have settled back 
to a leisurely life, but today Harvey S. Firestone is still one of the 
busiest men in the world. Typifying the energy, and efficiency and 
appreciation of the value of time, which have crowded incredible 
achievement into the hours of the American business man. So one 
of the models in ELGIN’S new American Efficiency Series has been 
named in his honor. Americans know time .. . and know that time 
is money. So for American needs, this American watch. For the 
needs of the busy, time-pressed man who must know the exact time 
to the very minute whenever he glances at his watch. The American 
Efficiency Series is ELGIN'S reply to the man who says his time is 
money. And are they handsome watches? Slender? Owning that 
elegance that a fine piece of jewelry should have? Just see them at 
your nearest ELGIN jewelers! [oElgin, 1929... Elgin watches 


are American made... All prices are slightly higher in Canad 
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-> America’s first Front- 
Wheel-Drive motor car - 
mat 
For several months now, there has been talk of _ excl 
@ motor car notably new and utterly different, play 
a car in which would be incorporated, for the 7 
first time in the history of American automotive side 
design, the principle of the front-wheel drive, | ; of 
and so possess the many cardinal advantages fm a tior 
inherent in an automobile of its kind . . . Today, ay as i 
this car rides the boulevards, the target of fe se 
admiring eyes. It is so low that you can look pi 
over it, but none can overlook its suave grace of EE easel the: 
line, its distinctive colorings by Joseph Urban e pro 
... It is fleet yet surefooted, restful and quiet 
and commanding. It carries on its radiator, as a 
hallmark of its excellence, the griffin of ancient 
heraldry, and bears, proudly, the name of Ruxton. 


FIVE FEET 


FOUR FELT 


ria 


THREE FEET 


TWO FEET 


ONE FOOT 


THESE QUALITIES, $0 COMMONLY PROMISED, 
® ARE ACTUALLY ACHIEVED IN THE RUXTON 
1, A CAR SMARTLY LOW, because a 10-inch saving in height has been effected through the 


elimination of the conventional rear axle and the restrictions it automatically imposes. 
2. A BODY SURPRISINGLY QUIET, because there is neither chattering differential nor vibrating 


COLORINGS CREATED BY JOSEPH URBAN> EXCLUSIVE FABRICS BY SCHUMACHER ME  ” G.iveshat to tranmit noses through the body, 


the product of New Era Motors, inc.+17 east 45" street, New York City | M3. SAFETY ATHIGH SPEEDS, because the rear wheels are never trying to catch up with the 
front ones, and the center of gravity is unusually low. 


. RESTFUL RIDING COMFORT, because the rear axle carries but the minimum of unsprung weight, 
and the rear springs have only one function to perform—the perfect cradling of the body. 

. UTTER SMOOTHNESS IN TRAVEL, because the power pulls evenly from the front instead of 
pushing, with spasmodic jerks, from behind. 

. UNFAILING TRACTION, because pulling power is applied directly to the working wheels. 
MAXIMUM POWER, with the minimum of loss in transmission, because this power only travels 
6 inches from the 100-horsepower engine to the front axle. 
PERCUSIVE PICKUP, because power that has such a short distance to travel is almost instantly 
applied, and at the lightest touch of the accelerator. 

. GASOLINE AND TIRE ECONOMY, because of perfect car balance, simplified design, the 
minimum of power loss, and the absence of skidding. 
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place and soon we had good specimens of 
six varieties of cane. 

This business calmed the crowd, which 
now numbered thirty or forty; but most 
of them kept a safe distance away. Sev- 
eral venturesome spirits, with the brave 
man who first appeared, grew bold enough 
now to touch our khaki clothing. They 
whistled as before and exchanged confi- 
dences in amazed tones. I was startled 
when one cannibal calipered my leg in a 
professional manner and otherwise con- 
ducted himself like a stock-show judge. 

Now the leading spirits among them be- 
gan to bring out trophies. These included 
their most prized possessions—stuffed hu- 
man heads! They indicated a desire to 
exchange them for the trinkets we dis- 
played. Fishhooks, safety-razor blades, 
empty cigarette tins, and colorful cloth 
captivated them, and they seemed to con- 
sider a hinged flat tin the equal of any 
of their possessions. We had been cau- 
tioned against wholesale traffic in heads, 
as it might stimulate the local business of 
taking them. It was interesting to note, 
however, that for a mere trifle, in our 
estimation, a warrior would part with 
these mute but ghastly evidences of his 
prowess. We did not see them cut off 


any heads or dress them, but we under- 
stood the pantomime with which they en- 
deavored to convey to us the method. ~ 

We were much amused by the grave 
antics of one Lake Murray man, who 
sought to express his desire for a mouth 
organ. He blew violently into a discarded 
cartridge box, with its neat double row 
of small square compartments, and sawed 
it back and forth between his lips. 

These people were extremely curious to 
examine the interior of our plane. They 
crowded onto the pontoons in such num- 
bers that I had to push them violently 
into the lake several times. A man af- 
flicted with a repulsive skin disease con- 
cluded I was playing a game, and upon 
my pushing him back into the water with 
the admonition, “Get down, get down,” he 
would repeat, “Gedahn, gedahn,” and 
thereupon get up! 

The expedition made extensive explora- 
tions, including fifty-seven flights in the 
seaplane covering a total of 10,000 miles. 
The members’ travels, among other things, 
brought them to a pigmy village in which 
the houses were built fifty feet up in the 
trees, and included .a dangerous flight in 


.the clouds over mountains at 11,000 feet. 


In all, 130 distinct varieties of sugar cane 
were found and brought home. 


y. eews BACK AT Marienberg mission, we 

prepared our valuable collection of 
plants for the return journey to Port 
Moresby. On the day of our return the 
“shooting boy” brought in a fine casso- 
wary. This giant bird has a leg as large 
at the thigh as that of a man. A second 
cassowary, bagged the following day, was 
made into sausages, our food on the re- 
turn flight to Port Moresby. 

Game abounds here. The cumbersome 
hornbill thrashing through the air in noisy 
flight, the goura pigeon, large as a young 
turkey, and even crocodile eggs made up 
part of our menu. I manuged to eat the 
crocodile eggs, but candor compels me to 
state a preference for the barnyard va- 
riety, served with ham in the United 
States. 

It is amusing to add that the shooting 
boy had climbed to the roof of the cook- 
house to get a better view of us when we 
made our first appearance at the mission. 
As we circled overhead he slid from. 'the 
roof and rushed to the. missionary, shout- 
ing, “Master, master, the Saviour He 
come!” 

Back now from exploring that dark 
Sepik River region of sorcery and canni- 
balism, our cane collection achieved, we 
turned our sunburnt faces homeward. 


Safe Makers and Safe Breakers 


By JACK GREY 
From the August 14 Outlook and Independent 


HE BATTLE BETWEEN the safe 

makers and the safe breakers 

started practically with the rob- 

bery of the Concord, Massachu- 
setts, National Bank on September 25, 
1865. There had been other safe rob- 
beries before that time, but this was the 
first big bank robbery that occurred. 
The man who planned and executed the 
Concord job was Langdon W. Moore, one 
of the cleverest cracksmen that ever car- 
ried a “jimmy.” 

No explosives were used on the Con- 
cord Bank robbery. Moore robbed the 
bank by making skeleton keys which 
opened the vault and safe. He spent 
six months on the job. The “bur- 
glar-proof vault and safe” was locked 
with six different locks, all of which in- 
terlocked, and no two were identical. 
Every night for six months Moore and 
his pal Harry Howard entered the bank 
after midnight and worked for hours at a 
time, fitting and refitting skeleton keys to 
the safe and vault. 

They encountered trouble when they 
tried to make keys that would open the 


“burglar-proof box” on the inside of the 
safe. The safe and vault doors had been 
a comparatively easy job, but the “bur- 
glar-proof box” in which the funds of the 
bank reposed was something else. After 
five months’ work, during which time 
they took over a hundred impressions and 
made over a hundred skeleton keys, they 
were about to admit defeat when the un- 
expected occutred. Moore had learned 
the identity of the cashier who carried 
the keys which opened the safe and vault. 
One afternoon he followed the cashier 
from the bank to his home. The next 
morning when the cashier arrived at the 
bank to open up for business Moore fol- 
lowed him into the bank and requested 
change for a hundred-dollar bill. He 
watched the cashier closely as he opened 
the safe and vault. And then Moore 
made a discovery which no doubt thrilled 
him from head to feet. He had observed 
that the cashier carried the keys with 
which he unlocked the vault door and the 
safe door in his pocket, but when he got 
ready to unlock the “burglar box” on the 
inside of the safe he saw him reach over 


to a shelf on the left side of the vault for 
the key that unlocked the compartment 
in which all the bank funds reposed! 


Slane THE cashier locked up the 
bank and went home for lunch that 
day, Moore entered the bank with his 
skeleton keys, locking all doors behind 
him. With the keys which he and How- 
ard had already fashioned, he quickly 
opened the vault and safe. Once inside 
the vault, he instituted a hurried search 
of the shelves on the left side. He found 
the precious key to the “burglar box.” He 
took out $310,000 in cash and negotiable 
securities. He locked the safe and vault 
and all the doors as he went out of the 
bank to join his pal Howard, who waited 
down the street for him with a team of 
fast horses and a carriage in which they 
escaped to Moore’s farm fifty miles away. 


Bankers were panic-stricken when they 
learned that the “burglar-proof” safe and 
vault had been plundered, writes Mr. 
Grey, and depositors became fearful for 
the safety of their deposits. The safe 
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makers soon worked out a combination- 
locked safe that couldn’t be opened with 
keys, which was in time substituted for 
the old key safes; but the bank robber, 
foiled for the time being, became a 
masked burglar. When safes are burglar- 
proof, thieves turn elsewhere. 


The “masked burglar” operated 
in the following manner: When 
the gang of four desperadoes 
arrived in town, two of its mem- 
bers were assigned to the task of 
learning the identity of the bank 
employee who carried the com- 
bination of the safe and vault. 
This information was obtained by 
appearing at the bank in the 
morning when the vault was 
opened or at night when the bank 
closed. Then the man carrying 
the combination was followed to 
his residence. Later on in the 
night they would find out what 
room in the house he occupied. 
They took nothing for granted 
when they entered the new line of 
crime; they still had a meticulous 
regard for details. The victim’s 
home was entered some time 
after midnight. Immediately the 
masked burglars began to terror- 
ize him and his family. If he 
protested that he didn’t know the 
combination of the vault and 
safe, they politely informed him 
that they had seen him open and 
lock the vault and safe many, 
many times. If he continued to 
protest that he didn’t know the combina- 
tion, he was threatened with tortures, 
among which was the burning of his feet 
with the aid of a lamp. And on occasion 
this barbaric cruelty actually was used to 
make a stubborn bank employee divulge 
the combination. Very few bank em- 
ployees dared to resist these masked 
thugs. It was not long before the family 


and friends of all bank officials and bank, 


employees were living in a state of fear 
and apprehension. Here again was a situ- 
ation which called for immediate relief. 


Relief was provided by James Sar- 
gent’s invention of a complete time and 
combination-lock in a single case, when 
the bankers eventually accepted it. The 
safe burglars then turned from bank 
safes to the old-fashioned safes of post 
offices, railroad stations, and stores. Then 
there appeared a new type of criminal, 
the Yeagman (not Yeggman, as it is 
usually misspelled), who blew the auto- 
matic time-locked safes with dynamite. 


B” JUST AS SOON as the Yeags began 
to attack banks again the safe makers 
began to improve the time-lock safes. 
They tightened up the door jams so that 
dynamite couldn’t be inserted. They de- 


signed a new combination spindle which 
couldn’t be driven back or pulled out. 
These improvements stopped the Yeag. 
He could do nothing with the automatic 
time-locker now, because these improve- 
ments made it impossible to get the dyna- 
mite confined and dynamite not confined 


Photograph from Ewing Galloway 


TO KEEP OUT BURGLARS 
The door of a modern burglar-proof vault. 


was of no more use to him than powder 
or ice-water. The safe makers had 
triumphed once more. The Yeag had to 
go back to the small time racket of post 
offices, railroad stations and stores where 
five or six hundred dollars was consid- 
ered “a big touch.” ... 

One night in the summer of 1903 a 
gang of Yeags entered the post office at 
Hopedale, Massachusetts, where they en- 
countered an up-to-date Herring, Hall and 
Marvin “Patented Champion Safe” 
which, in those days, was considered a 
difficult safe to blow. 

An expensive, up-to-date safe in a post 
office was considered a good omen. The 
Yeags figured that a postmaster who had 
such a safe would naturally carry a sub- 
stantial sum of money, stamps and other 
negotiable securities in it, so they went 
to work on it industriously. For an hour 
cr more they blasted away at it. They 
made fifteen or twenty “shots” before 
the last sheeting in the door was blown 
off, and then they discovered that the 
safe was empty. Not a postage stamp 
nor a cent of money was to be found. 
The Yeags were enraged and immediately 
proceeded to demolish the office with 
sledge-hammers. The next day’s Boston 


Globe carried a story of how the wise 
old New England postmaster had out- 
witted the cracksmen. He had left his 
funds, $3500 in stamps and cash, in a 
little iron chest underneath the safe. 


“Michigan Red, the Wild Cat,” a Yeag, 
discovered that nitroglycerine could easily 
be extracted from dynamite. But 
fifteen or twenty Veagmen were 
blown to pieces while experiment- 

ing with it. 


WO OF THE PIONEERS, “Denver 

Dude” and “Seldom Seen,” 
who had made numerous experi- 
ments with “soup” on rocks, con- 
cluded that two ounces of nitro 
would blow open any safe door. 
They were poor guessers. One 
night they selected a convenient- 
ly located coal-yard office safe 
in the suburbs of Nashville, 
Tennessee, upon which to test 
their theory that two ounces of 
“soup” was the necessary dose. 
“Denver Dude” stepped inside 
the coal-yard office to apply the 
explosive to the safe. “Seldom 
Seen” stood guard outside. ‘The 
Dude” applied two ounces of 
“soup” and ignited the fuse. Be-. 
fore he could escape the explosion 
occurred. It wrecked the build- 
ing and the safe and killed him 
instantly. ‘Seldom Seen” tore 
down the street and hasn’t re- 
appeared since. The experience 
probably drove him to honest 

work, for the time being at least. 


But the more determined Yeags con- 
tinued, and eventually they became so 
expert with nitroglycerine that they could 
blow any time-locked safe. The safe 
makers set to work with manganese steel, 
which can be neither drilled nor blasted 
with explosives. But “Oakland Tommy,” 
observing the cutting and burning torch 
in use in a Pennsylvania mill, mastered 
the use of this instrument and spread this 
information among his fellow-Yeagmen. 
The torch conquered the explosive-proof 
screw-door safe, and in 1924 the Yeags 
burned open 234 bank safes. Once more 
they were in the ascendant. 


After long and patient experimentation, 
during which many well known metallur- 
gists participated, a secretly compounded 
copper vault and safe was introduced to 
the banking world which is torch proof. 
Once again, there is unemployment in the 
underworld of the Yeag. Approximately 
four hundred of them are engaged at the 
present time on little safe jobs in stores, 
railroad stations, express offices and so 
on. And there, for the moment, let us 
leave them; not, however, with any as- 
surance that they will stay there. 
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United Airport of Boeing System at Los Angeles, 


Airport Engineering Experience 


HE United Airport of the Boeing 
System at Los Angeles, now under 
construction, is a typical example of 
Austin complete airport service. This 
organization is handling the layout, de- 
sign and construction of the complete 
project. | 
Previous contracts with Boeing have 
included several large plant additions at 
Seattle, as well as hangars and airport 
work at various Cities. 
Another recent project at Los Angeles 


which was designed and built by 
Austin, is a combination factory and 


Layout, design and construction by Austin. 


hangar for Moreland Aircraft Company. 


A dirigible dock for the Goodyear 
Zeppelin Corporation has just been 
completed by Austin in Massachusetts, 
in the record time of thirty working days. 


These and other aviation projects in 
40 cities from Coast to Coast indicate 
the breadth of this company’s experi- 
ence in a field where wide experience 
is rare. 

For information on any type of air- 
port or aviation building project, phone 
the nearest Austin office, wire or send 
the Memo. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Airport Engineers and Builders + Cleveland 


Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati Pittsburgh St. Louis Seattle 
The a Company of California: Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 
The Austin Company of Canada, Limited 


New York Chicago 
Portland Phoenix 
The Austin Company of Texas: 











Memo to The Austin Company, Cleveland —We are interested in 0 Airport (Municipal) (Private) containing 
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One Boy’s Experiences in England and America 


HE LOosT her husband, as did so 

many others, in 1918, and she had 

to get a job. Nevertheless she 

found time to read good books to 
her son, take him to picture galleries, and 
teach him all she could of nature and 
art, beauty and breeding. When he was 
nine years old, she married an English- 
man, and they moved to London. They 
followed the English custom and sent 
John away to school. What happened is 
told by the mother in the North Ameri- 
can Review. 

At first John’s life was miserable. The 
other boys, never having seen an Ameri- 
can in the school, called him “Yankee” 
and “Uncle Sam.” But after the 


the language, the history, and the people 
of France and Italy. And then he returned 
to the United States, and his parents sent 
him to a famous preparatory school in 
New England. They were delighted with 
the grounds and the Colonial buildings. 
Then they talked with the headmaster 
about John’s wishing to continue his 
Italian. The headmaster replied: ‘We 
don’t teach Italian here, I’m afraid. We 
have Spanish instead. Spanish has a com- 
mercial value today. We don’t have any 
boys who care about Italian, you see.” 
One of the masters took them to in- 
spect John’s room, which he was to share 
with the son of the owner of a famous 


newspaper. This boy, he explained, came 
from a cultured home, and so should get 
on well with John, as well as help him 
get his start in this American school. 

“I tell you what your boy needs,” the 
master said to John’s mother as she left 
the school. “He needs to get his feet on 
the ground! If he weren’t athletic, he 
wouldn’t last a day here with our five 
hundred real American boys, but the fel- 
lows can put up with anything if only a 
boy’s athletic!” 

A week later his parents went up to 
visit John, and he told them of his im- 
pressions of the American school. “The 
boys here are impossible. They play jazz 

records all the time so a fellow 





first term he was_ reasonably 
happy, and at the end of the year 
he bore off nearly all the athletic 
prizes for which he was eligible. 
He had many friends by that 
time, and his parents were thor- 
oughly delighted. 

“The years John spent there 
were filled with the culture of the 
ages,” his mother writes. “He 
learned Latin, not for an exami- 
nation, but for the joy (in antici- 
pation to be sure!) of reading 
Ovid and Virgil and all that great 
company of antiquity. He learned 
French well (we supplemented 
his school by holidays in France). 
But what was to me most impor- 
tant was the thoroughness of his 
instruction, the leisure and sim- 
plicity of his life. He read widely 
and memorized reams of our best 
literature, and he learned to 
speak his native tongue with a 
pleasing low-pitched voice.” 

But John was no _ prig—far 
from it. He became proficient at 
skating and skiing, he was a good 
mixer, loved to talk, and made 





can’t read or think. All they do 
is to read cheap magazines and 
listen to vacant music. .. . The 
fellows don’t like me any better 
than I like them. . . . Each one 
has a dozen suits and all they 
talk about or care about is money 
and automobiles.” 

“And since you haven’t either, 
you feel rather out of it?” sug- 
gested his step-father with a 
whimsical smile. 

“Oh, you know I don’t care 
about that, dad,” John protested. 
“T wouldn’t have all those clothes 
and things if I could. There’s no 
sense to it. But they don’t like 
anything I do. They hate pic- 
tures and books, unless they’ve 
never heard of them. Oh, they 
are decent and _ good-natured, 
mother, but it isn’t that. They 
don’t care about anything we do. 
I'll never have a real friend.” 

It is all, John’s mother decides, 
a question of values, and. values 
she thinks are changeless and 
ageless—such values as beauty, 
intelligence, and character. Money 








friends everywhere. He spent a 
year on the Continent, studying 
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Photograph from Ewing Galloway 


A FAMOUS ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Top-hatted students before one of the buildings of Eton. 


is necessary and desirable, she ad- 
mits; but is it coming to occupy 
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HE warning signs, “Stop, Look and 

Listen”, have become merely a part of 

the roadside landscape to many an auto- 

mobile driver. Heedlessly he passes ten, 

twenty—perhaps fifty of them—safely. At 
the fifty-first comes the crash. 


Last year 8,383 persons were killed outright 
or injured in automobile accidents at grade 


crossings in the United States. There are 
about 235,000 grade crossings in the country; 
more than 93% of them are unprotected. 


With millions of new automobiles on the 
roads each year, accidents at grade 
‘crossings are increasing at an alarming 

rate, for the reason that most of the 
States have no organized program for 
protecting motor traffic which must 
cross railroad tracks. 


New York, under wise leadership, has 
shown how to solve the problem. 
Before the Empire State adopted her 
present plan, but 10 crossings a year, 
on an average, were done away with. 
This year, the first in which the rail- 
roads, the State and communities have 
cooperated—the railroads paying 50% 
of the cost, the State 49% and com- 
munities 1%—85 death-traps are 
marked for immediate removal. Next 
year New York hopes to eliminate 150 
more of its worst danger spots. 
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Other States are becoming aroused to this 
terrible and needless destruction of life and 
property and are taking steps to prevent it. 
Canada, too, is taking action. 


It will require many years to complete the, 
work. It is estimated that it will ultimately 
cost twelve billions of dollars. But what 
railroads and States and communities ought 
to do is to begin at once with those grade 
crossings which should be abolished first. 


Grade crossings are dangerous not only 
to automobilists and pedestrians, but to 
people who are traveling on trains. 
The first section of a limited train struck 
an automobile and killed two persons. 
The train stopped and the second sec- 
tion plunged into it, killing thirty-two 
passengers in the first section. 


Wherever the law provides facilities 
for eliminating grade crossings, citizens 
should see that public officials perform 
their duty and abolish these death 
traps. Wherever the laws must be 
amended, people should meet the issue 
squarely and urge prompt action by 
legislative bodies. 


There is danger at every grade cross- 
ing. Get rid of them. Copy of New 
York’s program mailed free on request. 
Address, Department 109-V, 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. Ecker, PRESIDENT a) One Mapison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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fully the minds and desires of this coun- 
try? At this school, she writes, “it is so 
inherent a part of the life and conscious- 
ness of every boy (and of every parent, 
I presume) that they themselves don’t 
realize how entirely their concern is with 
material things: automobiles, clothes, 
athletics, good times, jazz, cheap stories 
of adventure, which pander to the native 
desire of youth for a wholesome excite- 
ment we otherwise deny it.” 


Women and the 
Higher Education 


S THE HIGHER EDUCATION at present 

provided by our colleges as satisfactory 
for women as it is for men? The former 
President of the University of Michigan, 
Clarence C. Little, writing in Scribner’s, 
thinks it is not. He refers to the under- 
graduate curriculum, and not to profes- 
sional training for the law, medicine, 
teaching, and similar specialized fields. 

Dr. Little suggests that we begin by 
recognizing “the well-known fact that in 
women the problems of physiology of the 
reproductive system are more closely re- 
lated to the psychology of the individual 
than is the case in men. The urge of the 
present attitude of the modern woman is 
in the direction of ignoring rather than 
of recognizing them,’ because the 
“pseudo-male” type of woman is jealous 
of the freedom and opportunites of men. 

But there are two other differences be- 
tween men and women students. Women 
are more conservative, in social life, as 
is indicated by their acceptance of rela- 
tively strict regulations in sororities and 
dormitories; in religion, as is indicated 
by their more frequent attendance at 
church; and in sports, in which they are 
interested not so much in competitive 
games as in physical education that will 
benefit them. 

Women students are also more con- 
scientious than are men. A man looks 
ahead to a business career and often 
chooses his college courses to prepare 
him for it; a woman ordinarily has no 
such impelling motive, yet she is more 
regular in her classroom attendance; 
furthermore, in almost every coeduca- 
tional institution women have a higher 
academic standard than have men. 

Now if we are to plan a new general 
course of study for women, we must 
bear in mind, not only the differences— 
physical, psychological, and emotional— 
between women and men, but also the 
fields of activity in which women have 
excelled and are likely to continue to 
excel. We must remember that women 
are more interested in intimate human 
relations than in physics and chemistry. 

Therefore Dr. Little suggests as a cur- 


riculum planned especially for women, 
first, foundation subjects in the field of 
woman’s greatest interest like human 
biology and the fine arts (for, he says, 
musical appreciation and _ familiarity 
with literature “are of inestimable value 
to a woman as the omnipresent cultural 
background providing recreation and 
mental normalcy in the home”); and 
then, in order to apply this knowledge, 
he suggests such studies as the care and 
development of children, and also, since 
“women need to know more of the work 
which men have been trying—with in- 
different success—to accomplish,” the 
history of the Americas, of Europe and 
Asia, the economic organization of the 
United States, and certain phases of in- 
ternational problems and policies. 


Summer School 
is Over 


HOUSANDS OF SCHOOL TEACHERS have 

recently returned from their annual 
attendance at state universities, to which 
they are ordered by their superintend- 
ents “to get in touch with the latest de- 
velopments in the field of education.” 
In the Nation one such teacher writes 
in critical mood of her experiences. 

“The pufpose of education in a de- 
mocracy” was the problem set by her in- 
structor, who informed his teacher-stu- 
dents that “scholarship is-no longer the 
primary purpose of the public school.” 
The textbook used in this course stated 
that “the best judgment of the present 
rates practical ability somewhat higher, 
and culture of the semi-selfish sort some- 
what lower than has been the case in 
the past.” The anonymous school 
teacher was unable to find the names of 














Current Educational Articles 


SumMER Scuoo. Is Over, by a School- 
ma’am; August 28 Nation. Reviewed on 
page 106. 

WomeEN AND HicuHErR Epucartion, by Clar- 
ence C. Little; August Scribner’s. Re- 
viewed on page 106. 

Joun’s ADVENTURES IN EpucaTIoN, by his 
mother;. September North American Re- 
view. Reviewed on page 104. 

Wuat Makes TEACHERS CRANKY, by one 
of them; August Century Magazine <A 
teacher of twenty years’ experience blames 
the emphasis on school building and school 
organization. 

Is My DavuGuTerR SAFE AT COLLEGE? by 
Rita S. Halle; September Good Housckeep- 
ing. The author surveys smoking, drinking, 
and sex irregularity in the colleges, and 
concludes that a girl is as safe at college as 
at home. 

Co.tecE Buiues, by Dr. Karl A. Men- 
ninger; September Survey Graphic. A men- 
tal hygiene counselor at Washburn College, 
Topeka, Kansas, writes of the importance of 
his subject to college students and tells how 
it is applied. 
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the educational authorities supposed to 
have said this. 

It remained to find what could be ac- 
cepted as the purpose of education. An- 
other writer suggested character build- 
ing, and in his book the teacher found 
this statement: “In all their reading, in 
the study of history, in current events, 
in literature, and in their contact with 
life, the children are encouraged to treas- 
ure in their minds the good deeds and 
noble impulses which they may discover 
and tell them to their companions dur- 
ing the period devoted to this exercise.” 

But this did not satisfy the school 
teacher, who next looked into the theory 
of education for democracy. The 
preachers of this theory maintain that 
the schools and the subjects they teach 
must be democratized—even to the 
study of the English language, accord- 
ing to the head of a normal-school de- 
partment of English, who wrote: 

“If we are to be common-minded, we 
must have a common speech—and that 
will never be the speech of scholars and 
pedants and prunes-and-prism-y rhetori- 
cians. It must be a robust and vigorous 
American speech, full of snap and 
sparkle, of warmth and color, close to 
life, rooted in the soil. The reason the 
classical idea—in English or any other 
subject—is undemocratic is because it is 
a class idea.” 

This ideal of no culture in a democracy 
is steadily making headway, continues 
the student, citing easier lessons, and the 
substitution of oral English for English 
composition because the democratic 
school is for the many, not the few. 


HERE Is a third ideal, that of educa- 

tion for citizenship. According to 
this theory, one can be a good citizen 
only through practice in good school 
citizenship. But what is good school 
citizenship? Is it doing one’s duty in 
the classroom? “Scholarship is no longer 
the primary purpose of the public 
school.” Rather, it consists in playing 
on the school football team or on the 
orchestra, distributing posters, 
decorating the hall for the school dance, 
or anything but study one’s lessons. 

“That good citizenship might conceiv- 
ably consist first of all in doing one’s 
own work well, and second in bringing 
informed judgment to bear upon public 
questions, the good professors of educa- 
tion cannot agree for a moment,” the 
school teacher comments. “Some dis- 
agreeable realist might inquire just how 
much faith we shall be able to place in 
our lawyers, or physicians, or teachers, or 
engineers in the future if during their 
training they are told: ‘Scholarship is no 
longer the primary purpose of your school 
work.’ But that caustic comment we 
know better than to put into our report.” 
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This attractive kitchen has sink top, window trim and table top of marble. 


Marble Adds Character 


ARBLE—-so essentially outstanding in beauty, inherent charm, texture and 
inimitable colorings—is self-assertive in the home. 


Even when sparingly and simply used—as in the kitchen depicted above — 
marble creates character and atmosphere, and adds that touch of distinction so 
appreciated by people of taste. Indeed, such use of marble for the practical phases 
of home treatment is, today, almost universally accepted, as much on the basis of 
cleanliness, long wear and actual economy, as by reason of its exceptional appear- 
ance—its inimitable character. 


OS 


We have recently published a series of books giving valuable facts 
and interesting suggestions about the use of marble in various build- 
ings, including home and garden treatments. 





Write us, naming the type of marble work you are interested in 
and a copy of the book covering that subject will be sent you imme- 
diately—without charge, of course. Address Department 4U. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of MARBLE DEALERS 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING - CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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°Bridges, Laws, and Governors 


EW ENGLAND leaders sat down a 

year ago to take account of 

stock. Some industries once 

important were moving else- 
where; some cities once thriving were 
slowing down. The situation was not 
alarming, but it required planning and or- 
ganized effort. There was one idea that 
might be followed: Find a new industry 
to take the place of each old one that 
was in the doldrums! Already results 
are apparent. Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
is to be the centralized home of twenty 
leading concerns—now scattered—in the 
radio industry. A great brick factory 
building, dark and dismal for more than 
a year, is to buzz once more. A million 
and a half square feet of floor space are 
again to feel the tread of the working- 
man. We take our hat off to the co- 
operative effort that lies behind this bare 
recital of community achievement, and 
we assume that is only a first step. 
Meanwhile, cotton consumption by New 
England mills during the first seven 
months of the present year was 15 per 
cent. larger than in the corresponding 
period of 1928. 


L * j-wearege and New York have joined 
hands across Lake Champlain, which 
for more than a hundred miles forms 
their common boundary. The medium is 
a highway bridge,. opened late in August 
with expressions of neighborly esteem by 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt of New 
York and Governor John E. Weeks of 
Vermont.. Motorists who have crossed 
from one state to the other, from the 
Green Mountains to the Adirondacks, 
will never forget the antiquated ferries 
on Lake Champlain that halted the 
wheels of progress. Now they may use 
the new bridge, between Crown Point in 
New York and Chimney Point in Ver- 
mont. A structure that cost the two 
states a million dollars is theirs for a 
108 


single dollar. The distance from shore to 
shore is 1500 feet, but with its approaches 
the bridge is twice that length. There 
are two central piers, founded on rock 
a hundred feet below the surface of the 
lake. The tourist who rambles around in 
the ruins of Fort Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point, on the New York side of Lake 
Champlain, may pause to wonder what 
Ethan Allen and Seth Warner and their 
Green Mountain Boys from Vermont 
would have thought of this highway 
bridge 150 years ago. 


NEw Jersey’s automobile connection 

with New York, where the Hudson 
River lies between, takes the form of 
a tunnel—though a great suspension 
bridge is already well under way. In 
November, two years ago, the Holland 
vehicular tunnel was opened, and conges- 
tion at the ferries immediately became a 
thing of the past. Eighteen million mo- 
tor vehicles have already passed through 
the tunnel, each month showing a larger 
number than the corresponding month 
in the previous year. In August, 1929, 
for example, 1,110,336 motor cars crossed 
under the Hudson River, while in Au- 
gust, 1928, the number was 822,926. 
Since the fee is fifty cents for passenger 
cars (more for trucks and buses), the 
traffic figures before us indicate that there 
is an apparent yearly income in excess 
of $5,000,000. Obviously the Holland 
vehicular tunnel under the Hudson be- 
tween New York City and Jersey City is 
a good investment for the two states 
which financed and built it. 


) Iaacteo-aei bridge-building enterprise has 
not been so fortunate in its financial 
results. The Pontchartrain Bridge—pro- 
viding a short-cut from Florida, Alabama, 
and Mississippi—was opened early last 
year. But the revenue derived from au- 
tomobile tolls has proved insufficient to 


meet the interest on its bonds, necessi- 
tating the appointment of a receiver by 
the federal court in August. Lake Pont- 
chartrain Bridge is the longest highway 
bridge in the world, built entirely of con- 
crete, fifteen miles from one end to the 
other. It may be assumed that the re- 
ceiver will continue to keep the bridge 
open to traffic. 


(CU saroanta’s Highway Commission has 
made a thorough study of the cost 
of highway toll bridges. What are the 
relative costs of a bridge built by private 
enterprise, and one constructed with pub- 
lic funds? Three important bridges in 
California, all privately owned, have fur- 
nished data for study. Promotion and 
organization expenses, the state authori- 
ties estimate, were from five to eight 
times what they would have been had 
they been financed and built by the pub- 
lic. Bonds bore 7 and 8 per cent. inter- 
est, instead of 414, the rate at which the 
state could borrow money. Even the ac- 
tual construction cost could have been 
lowered by the state through competitive 
bidding. Tolls in turn would have been 
from one-third to half what they now are. 
So, at least, runs the argument for gov- 
ernment ownership and operation, as fig- 
ured by the California Highway Commis- 
sion; and the Legislature has backed it 
up by providing a method by which the 
state can finance bridge construction, 
where necessary, with revenue bonds. 


NE YorK owners and operators of 

motor cars have been affected, since 
September 1, by a financial-responsibility 
law the results of which will grow more 
apparent with the passage of time. It 
is not a compulsory-insurance scheme, 
though it will soon prove to be such for 
the reckless driver. The owner or oper- 
ator of a motor car may continue as be- 
fore, with or without insurance, as he 
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of theR REINFORCED CONCRETE DOCK 
~ Roll Call 


HE day of property confiscation among nations is rapidly passing—likewise con- 

fiscation among business men. THE FERGUSON PATENT No. 1,089,405 on RE- 
INFORCED CONCRETE DOCKS has stood the test of five separate Federal Court 
decisions and every FERGUSON DOCK built is an outstanding example of superior 
strength, endurance and economy. The list of FERGUSON DOCK owners is rapidly 
increasing —six more dock owners within the last sixty days having seen the wisdom 
and economy of calling a halt on any further patent-dodging program. They, also, are 
now keeping step with the onward march of progress. Read the ROLL CALL. 


Chicago & Northwestern Ry. Co. Kelly Island Lime & Transport Co. Canton Co. of Baltimore 
Grasselli Chemical Co. Bethlehem Steel Co. City of St. Petersburg 
Union Carbide Co. Chester Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Gulf Refining Co. 

Co 


Solvay Process Co. acres _ City of Detroit 
Winkworth Fuel & Supply Co. a Dry Dock & Steamship Anaconda Copper Co. 


Chicago, St. Paul, M. & O. Ry.Co.  g, Shit oe Houston Compress Co. 
ee pbuilding Co. St t Sand Co fK Ci 
Michigan Northern Power Co. Virginia Shipbuilding Corporation oe I Se so gas ™ 


Lake a & Ishpeming R.R. Peerless-Egyptian Cement Co. Groton, Conn. 


; .. City of Wyandotte, Mich. Michigan Ammonia Works of 
Edward W. Bissell Estate, Detroit, Sanford & Brooks Co, Tineseis 


Mich 
of Baltimore, Md. Anderso : 

The M. A. Hanna Co. A. J. Dupuis Co. of Detroit Mapes pesado eo rrapcrse 
sah eading Aaaaaibagge Michigan Steel Castings Co. Nicholson Terminal & Dock Co. 
The Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. Petosky Portland Cement Co. Staten Island Shipbuilding Co. _ 
City of Cleveland Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey Imperial Tobacco Co. 
C. & B. Navigation Co. Wm. Cramp & Co. Consolidated G. & E. Co. of 
D. & C. Navigation Co. Havana Docks Corporation Baltimore 
State of California City of Norfolk Humble Oil Co. 
City of Houston, Texas Pennsylvania Railroad Co. Wisconsin Steel Co. 


THE DOCK & TERMINAL ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 
OHIO 


CLEVELAND GAYLORD W. FEAGA, President 
cr ees 
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FRESH FROM THE 
ARCHITECTS AND 
DECORATORS~S 


IT IS a fresh and comfort- 
able beauty —this of new 
Haddon Hall. Everything 
is here to delight your eye 
and your sense of comfort. 
Sports rooms, squash courts, 
gymnasium, sun-bathing 
rooms, Sandy Cove, a play- 
room for the children—and 
bedrooms of beautiful dec- 
orative schemes, the results 
of unstinted planning. 
Ocean breezes blow in 
through open windows, and 
out the windows there’s the 
broad ocean view. 


Relax and feel at home 
here. Both riding and golf- 
ing facilities. Write for 
literature. A Motoramp 
garage adjoins the hotel. 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 
American and European Plans 


___ Leeds and Lippincott Company 


If you know any blind man or woman 
of intelligence who is not getting a square 
deal in the great, unequal struggle for ex- 
istence, and who needs to be shown a way 
to earn a comfortable income, tell that per- 
son of The Braille Division of The Review 
of Reviews. This will be Your Golden 
Deed, and your blind friend will benefit. 


New Successful 
Working Pian 


for 


Your Money 


Do you want profitable investment advice 
instantly? You can have it. Every other 
week Confidential Releases containing our 
recommendations can reach you almost in- 
stantly. You can read it in one minute— 
and act upon it at once. 


Use this new “Instantaneous” and complete 
Investment Plan to insure the greatest returns 
from your capital. The coupon brings this new 
Babson Plan without charge or obligation. 


: -Babsons eports 


& Babson’s Statistical Organization 
# Div. 40-18 Babson Park, Mass. 
(The Largest Statistical Community in America) 
Send me free, the New Babson Plan described 
g inyour booklet “Bigger InvestmentReturns.”’ g 
i 
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Among the States 








prefers. So long as he is not found re- 
sponsible for an accident involving injury 
to a person, or damage to property in ex- 
cess of $100, he remains outside the pro- 
visions of the new law. But when such 
an accident does occur he must furnish 
proof of financial responsibility—both 
for that accident and for any subsequent 
one—in the sum of $11,000, before he 
may again operate a car. He may post 
a bond, or deposit cash with the state; 
but more likely he will take out automo- 
bile insurance. The law ought in due 
time to have a sobering effect upon irre- 
sponsible drivers, for insurance com- 
panies will find it worth while to decline 
their patronage. Already there is a 10 
per cent. reduction in rates for the 
operator with a clean two-year record. 


ae eaeoner laws provide a means 
for the Wets to demonstrate, before 
the end of next year, their real strength. 
An initiative petition is even now being 
circulated, by the Constitutional Liberty 
League, for repeal of the state’s prohi- 
bition enforcement act. If 15,000 signa- 
tures are obtained the Legislature must 
consider the proposal when it meets next 
January. If the legislators reject the 
repeal, 5000 more signatures will bring 
the question before the voters themselves 
at the election in November a year hence. 


‘LLINOIS had its centenary in 1915, and 
now Chicago is to have one of its own, 
in 1933. A hundred years earlier, we 
are told, the village of Fort Dearborn 
was incorporated as the City of Chicago. 
There are many persons—some of them 
biased perhaps—who believe that in the 
Columbian Exposition of 1893 Chicago 
set a pace that never has been equaled. 
Then the city was only sixty years old; 
now it is approaching a hundred. Then 
it had a million, two hundred thousand 
boosters; now it has nearly three times 
as many. The White City of ’93 is a goal 
set now, only that it may be left far be- 
hind when the gates are opened at this 
new world’s fair representing Chicago’s 
Century of Progress. New York, as a 
compliment to the mid-western metropo- 
lis, will postpone recognition of the two- 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington in 1733. Possibly 
New York’s fair will be held in 1935. 


9h ows Valley states have been looking 

forward to a day this fall when work 
would be completed upon the last fifty 
movable dams constructed through years 
of effort for the improvement of river 
navigation and the development of water 
transportation. A thousand miles of the 
Ohio, from its source at Pittsburgh to 
the point where it joins the Mississippi at 
Cairo, Illinois, is ready for modern, regu- 
lar, year-round transportation. Pittsburgh, 


Wheeling, Cincinnati, and Louisville see 
the certainty of renewed river prestige. 
There will be packet steamers as before; 
but in addition there will be, in increas- 
ing number, great stern-wheel, steel-hull 
towboats pushing huge fleets of barges up 
and down the river. Each fleet may be 
carrying a cargo equal to that of an 
ocean steamer, or to half a dozen freight 
trains. A nine-foot channel, with the flow 
of water regulated by dams that rise or 
sink when called upon, now permits year- 
round freight traffic on the river that was 
once the country’s main highway. 


OUISIANA cane-sugar production this 

year will reach 212,000 tons, more than 
twice the average of the five preceding 
crops. Disease and flood had alternated 
and combined to retard production year 
after year. The present larger yield fol- 
lows the planting of an East Java cane, 
the result of experiments by the federal 
government’s scientists. Higher yields 
and freedom from mosaic disease had 
been expected from this new cane; and 
the crop figures of the present year would 
certainly seem to prove its value. 


OVERNORS of six western states met at 

Sait Lake City on August 26 and 27, 
to discuss matters of common interest. 
A special communication from the Presi- 
dent, relating to the future control of 
public lands, monopolized the press dis- 
patches emanating from their conference; 
but even without that important com- 
munication the meeting was of extraor- 
dinary interest and value. Present were 
the following Governors: George H. 
Dern, Utah; Fred B. Balzar, Nevada; 
John E. Erickson, Montana; H. C. Bald- 
ridge, Idaho; John C. Phillips, Arizona; 
and Frank C. Emerson, Wyoming. There 
were other delegates besides, who brought 
the number of interested states up to 
eleven. Problems of the West furnished 
the topics for discussion—public lands, 
oil, forests, highways, airways, reclama- 
tion and the like. 


we voters on September 9 expressed 

conviction that their hydro-electric 
power should not go beyond the borders 
of the state. For twenty years this export 
of power has been forbidden, but the 
Legislature at its last session had passed 
on to the voters the gestion of continuing 
that law. There were many safeguarding 
clauses in the new plan permitting the sale 
of surplus power; the state was to receive 
a percentage of the revenue; the privilege 
could be recalled at any time. It had 
seemed, furthermore, that most of the 
leaders of public opinion were in favor 
of the export idea, and ratification by 
the people had been expected. But ap- 
proval of the amendment was refused in 
the ratio of 6 votes to 5. 
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THE AIR LIMITED...IN 11 SECTIONS 


On tTimE!... At 5.15, as scheduled, 
the Chicago air limited appeared high 
over Detroit, winging at a hundred 
miles an hour towards the Ford Air- 
port. Following it in close formation 
were ten additional sections . . . eleven 
tri-motored, all-metal Ford planes, 
carrying one hundred and eighteen 
customers of the Gambill Motor 
Company, Hupmobile distributors 
of Chicago.... 

What would you have thought if 
you had read this paragraph in a repu- 
table magazine only a few years ago? 
Pure fiction, of course! Yet this true 
bit of significant news is no longer star- 
tling. For the Stout Air Services have 
been operating giant Ford planes on 
passenger flights between Chicago, De- 
troit and Cleveland on a daily schedule 
for years. And during 1928 American 
transport planes flew 10,472,024 miles 
on established routes, carrying 52,934 
passengers! 

There was an actual increase in pas- 
senger traffic of 420% over the preced- 
ing year, and over 100% in distance 
flown! 

Last year was signalized by the great 


increase in the transport of air mail. 
This year is already signalized by the 
general acceptance of the new vehicle 
by travelers. Several great new air 
lines have gone into operation this year, 
and their success indicates that America 
has definitely accepted this new form 
of swift transportation. 

Perhaps the most important factor in 
the development and prosperity of 
America has been the improvement of 
its transportation facilities. When you 
view the United States from the air, 
this fact becomes manifest. For fleets 
of ships, streaking across the water, con- 
verge towards sheltered harbors where 
cities have become focal points from 
which railroad lines and trunk high- 
ways extend towards other cities. Along 
these routes of steel and concrete and 
water, cities have risen, communities 
flourish, the land is rich with growing 
crops and grazing herds and the plenti- 
ful products of mines and oil wells. 
But beyond the traveled roads that bind 
the nation together there is unproduc- 
tive stillness, a desert emptiness. 

You well know what the coming of 
the railroad meant to inland places. 


You know what the deepening of river 
channels and ocean harbors has done 
for commerce and navigation. Doesn’t 
your imagination spark at the signifi- 
cance of this new form of transporta- 
tion that can carry passengers and cargo 
faster than the wind, in safety and com- 
fortable relaxation ? 

Is it not of the utmost importance to 
the commerce and industry of the na- 
tion that it is already perfectly feasible 
for a business man to leave New York 
at the same time his partner leaves Los 
Angeles, and meet for a conference in 
Kansas City in a matter of hours rather 
than of days? 

Even while you are reading this, 
great fleets of Ford tri-motored, all- 
metal planes are winging across the 
skies, up and down the Atlantic Coast, 
up and down the Pacific Coast, from 
ocean to ocean, from nation to nation, 
from metropolises to fields of produc- 
tion and back again. . .. The American 
people have this year gone beyond mere 
speculation as to the future of aviation. 
They are actually employing the trans- 
port plane to speed up the business of 
the nation! 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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once in Industry 


ANUFACTURING DIVERSITY is a 
new trend in industry. Di- 
versification has become the 
salvation of more than one 
It has made money for many 
investors. It has been applied and used 
scientifically by investment trusts. Now, 
business is using it to protect earnings. 
“Talking of mergers—and who isn’t ?>— 
the current news reports leave a feeling 
that more of the new combinations are 
of companies making or selling similar 
things than of companies which have been 
strictly competitive,’ Merle Thorpe com- 
mented in an editorial in Nation’s Busi- 
ness. He added, “more than one shrewd 
cbserver of current happenings in in- 
dustry has suggested that one of the im- 
pressive changes now going on in busi- 
ness is the tendency to 


farmer. 


which diversified activities have been 
adopted by industry is less commonly 
recognized than in the investment trust 
field, but that its merits are readily evi- 
denced by the stability of earnings in 
companies that have been far-sighted 
enough to apply it. ‘From the investor’s 
viewpoint,” he stated, “diversification of 
a concern’s business is important because 
by virtue of it he is offered a better and 
safer investment, analogous to the case 
of the farmer with diversified agriculture 
constituting a better risk than the one- 
crop farmer for the country banker. 
“Diversified organizations tend to be- 
come depression-proof and safe from 
great seasonal variations. Probably the 
chief thing attained thereby is stability 
in business volume. It is obvious that 


when a company makes products num- 
bered by the dozen, a falling off in de- 
mand for one or two will very likely be 
offset by new business in other lines so 
that the prosperity of the company is not 
seriously interrupted. The degree to 
which diversification can be carried out 
by an organization depends largely on the 
type of industry in which it is engaged. 
The process should follow logical lines. 
A merger by the village blacksmith and 
the general store at the cross-roads, for 
instance, with the idea to obtain thereby 
diversification, would be far-fetched and 
even borders on the ridiculous.” 

This post-war industrial development 
which is now making rapid headway 
includes two important phases. One 
of these, as Mr. Banbury points out, 

is the diversification se- 





spread out, not to form 
a monopoly of a single 
product, but to bring 
into the management of 
a single group of men a 
group of kindred indus- 
tries. Business seems to 
grow by accretion, either 
through this merger of 
kindred companies or by 
adding complementary 
lines.” 

As examples, he re- 
ferred to a drug house 
taking in a household 
machine oil, to railroads 
buying into the bus sys- 
tems, to a large gaso- 
line refining and dis- 
tributing company going 
into the food business at 
its filling stations. “It 
is maybe well to tell the 
cobbler to stick to his 
last, but he won’t follow 
this advice if he can 
make and sell stockings 
more profitably.” 

Writing in the Maga- 
zine of Wall Street, 





cured through the me- 
dium of the _ holding 
company, wherein the 
various operating units, 
each performing widely 
different services, are 
held under one common 
corporate ownership. 
“The investor who owns 
stock in the holding 
company,” he says, “in 
reality is investing in as 
many different com- 
panies as are controlled 
by the holding company, 
so that the degree of di- 
versification will be 
measured by the activi- 
ties the operating com- 
panies engage in.” 

As examples, he refers 
to the Cities Service 
Company which, 
through its subsidiaries, 
controls extensive public 
utility properties, a large 
and complete unit in the 
oil industry, and an ex- 
tensive natural gas pro- 
ducing and distributing 











Richard Banbury points 
out that the extent to 
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From the E vening World (New York) 


DRIVING THEM OUT 


system. Another is the 
Krueger & Toll Company 
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Why complicate 


your investment problem? 


Rarely nowadays will you find a 
busy executive poring over the 
securities lists from half a dozen 
sources. Instead he picks out an 
investment house, the reliability 
of which is unquestioned, and 
looks to it for a solution of his in- 
vestment problems. 

To get in touch with this kind 


of time-and-worry-saving service 


call the nearest of The National 
City Company’s offices in 50 
American cities. You will find one 
of our investment advisors with 
National City world-wide invest- 
ment knowledge at his command, 
ready to help you check over your 
holdings or suggest new purchases 
from broad lists of carefully selected 


securities. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES, INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS. 
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with its interests in vari- 
ous parts of the world. 
“Tt is the largest stock- 
holder in the Swedish 
Match Company, and 
has an important inter- 
est in the largest com- 
mercially developed iron 
ore deposit in the world 
today through its hold- 
ings of Grangesberg Com- 
pany. Krueger & Toll 
is also interested in tele- 
phone properties in vari- 
ous parts of the world, 
in Continental Euro- 
pean banks, real estate 
companies, mortgage 
and finance companies, 
as well as saw mill and 
pulp mill companies 
in Sweden.” 

Another phase of this 
development is pointed 
out as “the more important problem of 
achieving diversification in the activities 
of operating corporate entities,” and in 
this solution “by-products and the utiliza- 
tion of waste products frequently play an 
important rdle in causing a company to 
manufacture a diversified line of prod- 
ucts.” Such activities generally indicate 
an alert and aggressive management. 
They assure a more steady volume of 
business, and place a concern in a better 
position to grow. 

The United States Steel and Bethle- 
hem Steel corporations are others, with 
emphasis on the latter’s diversification 
and improvement program of the past 
decade by means of which “the 


Callaway Fish 


AMERICAN FINANCIAL LEADERS 


Mr. Lonsdale, president of the MercantileeCommerce Bank & Trust Company of St. 

Louis, steps from the first vice-presidency to the presidency of the American Bankers 

Association, while Mr. Fish, of Callaway, Fish & Company of New York, has been 
nominated for president of the Investment Bankers Association. 


ucts. The production and distribution 
of such a diversified line “enables sub- 
stantial economies through the elimina- 
tion of duplication in effort of the 
formerly independent companies and by 
efficiency of management.” 


Investment Trusts 


pce HAVE WITNESSED a number of 
developments among investment trusts 


during recent months. The total capitali- 
zation of these companies is estimated in 
excess of the $3,000,000,000 mark, while 
since the first of this year alone new or- 


John G. Lonsdale 


ganizations have brough; 
in a capitalization of 
more than $1,000,000,} 
000. Agitation has bee 
started in various state 
for special 
legislation, 

York and California af. 
ford two examples 
where present laws have 
been deemed adequate 
More recently, a surpris. 
ing number of new con. 
panies has been ap 
nounced, while the ten. 
dency now is_ turning 
toward mergers in this 
field as well. 

Regarding the future 
of investment trusts, the 
New York Times has 
quoted the manager of 
one of the largest of 
them as listing the fol- 
lowing changes now under way: 

1. A trend toward larger trusts. 

2. A movement toward simplifying 
capital structure in trusts, resulting in 
the elimination of various classes of 
junior and senior stock issues. 

3. Removal of many restrictions on the 
managements of trusts concerning securi- 
ties in which they are allowed to make 
commitments. 

4. A tendency toward increased pub- 
licity about the trusts’ portfolios and 
profits as the result of the growing desire 
of the trusts to keep stockholders well- 
informed and of the requirements of 
leading stock exchanges. 

5. Abandonment of the at 
tempts of some states to regulate 





concern is now fully integrated 
from raw materials to practically 
every important steel product.” 
The Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey with its crude petro- 
leum, its refined products, its pipe 
lines, its natural gas, its chemi- 
cals, and its pumps, tanks, and 
other equipment, is another. 

The foods group affords several 
outstanding examples of recent 
mergers and diversification activi- 
ties, and Mr. Banbury cited the 
General Foods Corporation, for- 
merly known as the Postum Com- 
pany, which began its plan of ex- 
pansion in 1925. The General 
Foods now handles in addition to 
its original coffee substitutes and 
cereals, such varied products as 
gelatin preparations, prepared 
flour, tapioca, chocolate and cocoa 
products, desiccated cocoanut, 
table syrups, mayonnaise, package 
coffee, laundry tablets and pow- 
ders, baking powder, concentrated 





the trust through special legisla- 
tion. 

6. Revision of the portfolios of 
some trusts as a result of con- 
stantly growing disapproval of 
the theory of diversification 
merely for diversification’s sake, 
thus bringing about a recession 
from the movement toward hold: 
ing several hundred issues. 

It is contended by some au- 
thorities, as the Times pointed 
out, that the investment trust 
field has almost completed the 
formative or pioneer stage, and 
also the period of expansion of 
promotion. Next in the cycle is 
the merger movement. This ten- 
dency, already under way, is ex 
pected to gain momentum “with 
the publication of earnings re- 
ports for 1929 after January 1.” 
After all, investment in_ these 
trusts is primarily an investment 
in expert management, and_ the 








fruit products, table salt, oysters, 


and frozen fish and meat prod- 


From the Item (New Orleans) 


RICH MAN, POOR MAN, BEGGAR MAN, THIEF! 


causes for the contemplated 
merger move were listed as “first, 
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»» center of 
an empire 


| ‘thie enjoys a geographical advan- 

tage that is being well utilized in 
her progressive development. Situated in 
the great basin of the mountain interior, 
the State lies practically in the center of 
the Western Empire. 

Salt Lake City, established by nature 
as the main junction point of rail trans- 
portation between the Pacific Coast and 
the East, is the central metropolis of the 
intermountain region. The City’s manu- 
facturing enterprise has been successfully 
directed toward the integration of native 
industries—mining, agriculture and live- 
stock—that flourish in that territory. 

Utah’s yearly manufactures total 325 
million dollars. Her non-ferrous mineral 
smelting industry leads the world. The 


State is second in copper and in lead, 
fourth in zinc, sixth in gold...and her 
sixty-year-old mines produce more today 
than ever before. 

Utah hay yields over 14 million dollars 
a year. 25 millions are added by diversi- 
fied fruits, grains and vegetables—which 
are canned and packed within the State. 
Utah’s metropolis is to the intermountain 
region what the Port of San Francisco is 
to the whole Western Empire—the hub of 
business activity... In the expansion of 
western commetce, constant and broad- 
gauged service is rendered by the com- 
bined Crocker Banks. 


CROCKER First NATIONAL BANK 
of SAN FRANCISCO and 


CROCKER redeat TRUST COMPANY 
- Serving the Empire of the Wests» 
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interpret the Signals 


IGNALS between passing ships mean very little to the 
S average man, if indeed he is aware of them at all. 
Only the skilled navigator gives them first considera- 
tion. To him these signals are more than a means of com- 
munication. They acquaint him with many facts he uses 
to great advantage in following his course. 


Similarly —an investment specialist sees many signals 
in passing business events which he interprets to the profit 
of his clients, using them to advantage in charting an in- 
vestment course. 

His specialized technical knowledge of security markets 
and business trends enables him—at the right time—to 
indicate a desirable addition to his client’s portfolio or to 
suggest a profitable trade. 


At our nearest office you will find just such a specialist, 
willing and able to give you competent investment counsel 
suited to your individual needs. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment Combany. 


Conservative Investments Since 1855 
Offices in Principal Cities 
Greenebaum Sons Securities Corporation 


NEW YORK 
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a limited amount of investment manage. 
ment talent of the highest type; second 
the management expenses for two o 
more merging trusts would be greatly re. 
duced; and third, consolidated trusts 
would be able to purchase larger blocks 
of stock and might have a voice in the 
management of the companies whose se. 
curities they hold.” The resulting “blue 
chip” investment trusts will then possess 
exceptional sponsorship “resulting in 4 
record of successful operation and in 
their growth to units of great size and 
tremendous power.” 


Interlocking Investments 


ews H. GAMMACK, writing in the 

Outlook, points to “the success with 
which well-sponsored corporations of this 
type have been creating new subsidiaries,” 
and to numerous instances where these 
companies have decided to organize new 
units rather than to expand the initial 
organization. The reasons for this prac- 
tice vary, he added, owing to the fact 
that “some trusts find it advisable to se- 
cure greater latitude in their investments 
by setting up new indentures; others de- 
sire to create a specialized management 
company for investments in a_ special 
field; the difficulty of managing large 
sums of money in a single portfolio con- 
front others; but probably the controlling 
factor is that the new enterprise will have 
a more popular appeal.” 

As an outstanding example of pyra- 
mided control and inter-locking invest- 
ments, he referred to the group of com- 
panies formed during the past year by 
Goldman, Sachs & Company. Goldman, 
Sachs Trading Corporation was the first, 
organized last December with initial capi- 
tal of over $100,000,000, and early this 
year merged with the Financial & Indus- 
trial Securities Corporation, increasing 
the company’s assets to $235,000,000. 


Then came Harrison Williams of the 
Central States Electric Corporation, who 
joined forces with Goldman, Sachs Trad- 
ing in July to form the Shenandoah Cor- 
poration as a subsidiary of those two 
organizations. ‘The Shenandoah’s initial 
assets totalled more than $102,500,000, 
which included 238,096 shares of Gold- 
man, Sachs Trading and 480,770 shares 
of Central States Electric, received in 
exchange for 2,000,000 shares of the com- 
mon stock to each of these companies. 
This represented, as Mr. Gammack 
pointed out, 80 per cent. of the new unit’s 
common capitalization “received by the 
parent companies for the equivalent of 
about $12 a share, compared with the 
offering price of $17.50 for the balance 
sold to the public.” 

More recently, the Blue Ridge Cor- 
poration was organized as a subsidiary of 
the Shenandoah—with initial assets of 








STI 


AL K. THOMAS, President, East End Trust Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa. formerly Treasurer of the Pennsylvania State 
Bankers’ Association, and Secretary of the Harrisburg 
Clearing House is well known for the warm personal in- 
terest he has taken in helping hundreds of men and women 
on the road to financial independence. 





The modern bank building of the East End Trust Co., of 
Harrisburg, Pa., of which Mr. Thomas is president. 
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“Already, this school teacher has 


$20,000 invested in good, solid 
securities” 


Al K. Thomas, President 
of the East End Trust Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa., tells how 
a young woman came to 
him for advice ten years 
ago—and how she used 


his counsel. 


“TT must have been about ten 
years ago that Miss L 
first came to me for help,” said Mr. 
Thomas. “She was a pn Bgicwtvsany 
and she wanted to have enough laid 
by against the time when she was 
ready to quit work. 


“We talked about how much she 
could afford to set aside systematical- 
ly, how she was to invest her money. 
I worked out for her a definite plan 
of investing, always based on good, 
sound securities—she isn’t the sort of 
woman who wants to speculate and 
risk her principal. 

has been invest- 
ing steadily for these last ten years, 
and already by persistent saving and 
reinvesting, she has $20,000 in good 
sound securities, all of which I have 
recommended to her. She says she 
won’t buy anything unless I approve 
of it. Sh is still busy saving. When 
she is ready to quit teaching, she can. 


“Miss L is one of many 
young women, most of them school 
teachers, who come to me regularly 
for investing advice, and who have 
worked out with my help, a sys- 
tematic plan of investing. Of course, 
while I can help them by seeing that 
they invest their money wisely and 
safely, their own thrift is what 
counts. But these young women are 
willing to make the effort and stick 
toasystematic plan of safeinvesting.” 

5 7 7 7 
Prominent bankers in hun- 
dreds of communities are 
iving depositors in_ their 
Ganks the benefit of their 
well-rounded knowledge of ; 
safe securities. Like Mr. 
Thomas, they feel a very 
deep responsibility toward 
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S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


co ¢ 
“T worked out for her a definite plan of 
investing, based on good, sound securities.” 


the men and women whom they ad- 
vise on investments. That is why 
they recommend, above everything 
else, safety as a first principle of in- 
vesting. 


Good yield, of course, they regard 
as important, yet always only after 
safety of principal has been properly 
judged. Indeed, the average investor 
can do nothing wiser than go to his 
own banker, or a high grade invest- 
ment banker, for advice. 


In hundreds of communities, 
bankers have chosen from Straus 
offerings for recommendation to their 
depositors and for purchase for their 
own bank reserves. Among Straus 
offerings are bonds of widely diver- 
sified types, real estate mortgage, 
railway, municipal, public utility, and 
foreign bonds. 


7% r 7 7 


Send for this booklet—As a help to 

all who are interested in studying the 

principles of sound investment, S. W. 

Straus & Co. has prepared an interesting, 
easy-to-understand booklet, 
“How to Invest Money.” Every 
person seriously concerned in 
safeguarding his future should 
own a copy of this booklet. It 
will be sent without charge. 
Write for Booklet J-1006, or fill 
in the coupon below. 


INCORPORATED 


Straus Buitpincs ... In New York, 565 Fifth Ave., In Chicago, Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., In San Francisco, 79 Post St. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, a copy of Booklet J-1006, “How to Invest Money.” 


Name 





©1929, byS.W. Straus &Co. Address 
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SOUTHERN CITIES BEHIND SOUTHERN PROGRESS 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 





The Second 
Steel Center of ’ 
the United States AX 


»-- BIRMINGHAM 


NCORPORATED fifty-eight years ago, Birmingham, 
Alabama took its name from an old English steel city. 
In these years Birmingham and steel have become doubly 
synonymous. The namesake has fabricated a steel industry 
second in America only to that of Pittsburgh. 
In the Birmingham district, 870 industries now turn out 2,080 prod- 
ucts to the value of nearly three quarters of a billion dollars annually. 


These products are well diversified. They range from steel rails to cot- 
ton cloth, from iron pipe to rubber tires, from pig iron to breakfast food. 


= 








Typifying scores of growing Southern cities, Birmingham’s industry is 
solidly based on natural advantages in materials, power, and transpor- 
tation. Birmingham gains a new industry daily ; the whole South grows 
industrially at a rapid pace. The South, today, is this country’s insur- 
ance of continued world leadership in industry. 

With industries which lead their fields, with many more developing, 
the South offers some of the most attractive of American investment 
securities. Many years’ experienceand intimate knowledge of the South 
are offered investors by this Southerninvestment banking organization. 


> We Bank on the South - 


400 Union Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


Chicago Cincinnati St. Louis Jackson Louisville 
Knoxville Tampa Memphis Houston Dallas 
Chattanooga New Orleans Birmingham Jacksonville 


Rogers Caldwell & Co., Inc., 150 Broadway, New York 
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more than $127,500,000. “Shenandoah 
subscribed $62,500,000 in return for 6.- 
250,000 shares of Blue Ridge common at 
$10 a share, compared with the public 
offering price of $20 on the balance of 
1,000,000 shares. Shenandoah in turn 
financed this purchase by selling addi- 
tional common and preference stock of 
its own to Goldman, Sachs Trading and 
to Central States Electric somewhat be- 
low the current market price.” 

In summing up these three flotations, 
Mr. Gammack added that “simply 
through the advantageous price of inter- 
company purchase and the avidity with 
which the public picked up the offered 
shares, Shenandoah Corporation has a 
paper profit of better than $100,000,000 
on its Blue Ridge stocks, based on mar- 
ket price, and Goldman, Sachs Trading 
end Central States Electric each have 
better than $50,000,000 profit on their 
Shenandoah stocks.” 

Going a step further than Mr. Gam- 
mack’s analysis, announcements during 
recent weeks reveal even wider activities 
by Goldman, Sachs Trading Corporation 
and further examples of inter-locking in- 
vestments, although not wholly classified 
as investment trust activities. Newspaper 
1eports show that through an exchange of 
stock with the Pacific-American Asso- 
ciates, Inc., a $100,000,000 investment 
company, the Goldman, Sachs organiza- 
tion has increased its distribution facili- 
ties throughout the country. The ac- 
quired company “owns certain assets of 
Hunter, Dulin & Company, and Bond & 
Goodwin & Tucker, Inc., investment 
firms doing business chiefly on the Pacific 
Coast, and 98 per cent. of the capital 
stock in the American Company. The 
American Company owns directly or 
through subsidiaries all capital stock of 
the American Trust Company, the Am- 
erican National Company, Inc., and C. 
F. Childs & Company.” Moreover, the 
Goldman, Sachs Trading Corporation is 
said to have a substantial interest in the 
Manufacturers Trust Company of New 
York, and interests have been acquired 
in Chicago and Philadelphia banks. 


A Unique Proposal 


eee TO investment company 
financing and to the Blue Ridge Cor- 
poration, another interesting feature has 
been noted. This was the offer by the 
Blue Ridge to receive “tenders of stock 
in a list of twenty-one corporations in 
exchange for its own preference and com- 
mon stocks at a fixed ratio.” Current 
market quotations of the common stocks 
of these leading companies and the in- 
vestment trust’s offering price of its own 
securities formed the basis for the ex- 
change. The offering was suspended two 
days later, although the suspension did 
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The new Baltimore Trust Building dominates the Baltimore skyline, 


BALTIMORE 
Met Every Requirement 


NE of the great American industries wanted at least 50 acres of ground well located as to 





transportation facilities, both water and rail; proximity to an adequate labor market of 
high grade personnel; fair taxes, adequate power at reasonable rates, and governing authorities 
with a favorable attitude toward industry. @ Baltimore met all these requirements—in compe- 
tition with many cities. A score of other difficult problems were solved through the cooperation 
of public spirited city officials and private citizens. As a result the $24,000,000 Atlantic Sea- 
board plant of this company is under construction at Baltimore. @ Baltimore Trust Company 
will be glad to help you obtain facts about Baltimore as they relate to your business, that 


you, too, may satisfy yourself that Baltimore is the logical city for your Eastern headquarters. 





The name of this company and its reasons 
for choosing Baltimore, as one of its own 
officials has told the story in a national pub- 


lication, are contained in a reprint of the 








article which we will send you on request. 


BALTIMORE 
TRUST COMPANY 
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ful selection. 


investor. 


New York 
Deaver 
Louisville 
Boston 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


Milwaukee 





Selecting Investments 


With the steady growth of industry, there has come, through 
public financing, a plethora of security offerings, so numerous 
and varied that the investor’s problem becomes one of care- 


In this situation, it is logical to consult and rely upon ex- 
perienced financial institutions. 


We can recommend specific issues or relieve the investor of 
the perplexing problem of selection through the recommendae 
tion of issue of sound investment trust companies whose 
chief function, in arranging a portfolio, is to discriminate 
between the great number of securities now available to the 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 
CLEVELAND 


Philadelphia 
Toledo 
Colorado Springs 


MEMBERS: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati Stock 
Exchanges, Chicago Board of Trade, New York Cotton Exchange and New York 
Curb Exchange 


Cincinnati 
Columbus 

Massillon 
Davenport 


Detroit 
Akron 
Canton 
St. Louis 























The financial advertisers in pond Review of Reviews are all members of one or more of the following organizations: 
ESTMENT BANKERS’ eee AMER OF AMER 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


which serve as the highest criterion of selection among financial firm 
firms about your individual investment problem, or write the Fin: ancial Editor of The Review of Reviews. 


be glad to serve you 


RICA 
ERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Please communicate directly with these reputable 
They will 











GUARDIAN 


TRUST COMPANY 
OF CLEVELAND 


Resources More Than 


$150.000.000 


NOTED FOR SETTING TRADITIONS 
RATHER THAN FOLLOWING THEM 








o GS. T. Co. 





ey EEE 
The Story of an Industry 
That Never Shuts Down 


® 
Sent Upon Request 
* 


AMERICAN WATERWORKS 
AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Incorporated 


50 Broad Street, New York 
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not mean abandonment of the method. 
Pointing out that the widespread public 


| interest in this offer was due to the high 
| source from which it emanated and that 
| this alone aroused the confidence which 
| was inspired, Louis Guenther, publisher 
| of the Financial World, commented edi- 
_ torially that “the idea is not new, the only 


newness being that this is the first time 


| an investment trust has adopted the 
| method.” 
| coming a more general practice in the 
| investment trust field, 


He cautioned against this be- 


especially if it 
“extends to less responsible investment 


| bankers who offer less assurances of suc- 
| cessfully conducting their operations. In 


this instance the trust proposes to ex- 
change its stock at a price double that 
for which it was originally underwritten, 


| for shares of substantial corporations. 


The future may justify this exchange be- 
cause of the strong financial responsi- 
bility behind it; but it sets a dangerous 
precedent, for what is to prevent weaker 
trusts and lame ducks from emulating 
the practice by first establishing an in- 
flated value for their shares and then 
exchanging them for sound listed securi- 
ties, thus obtaining them at a price much 
less than quoted in the open market. 
That is not only a likelihood but a proba- 


bility, if the idea becomes general.” 


Babson on Stocks 


_and Bonds 


OGER BABSON was credited in some 
circles with giving a nervous stock 
market a jolt early in September. A day 
or so following the Labor Day holiday, 
Mr. Babson addressed a business gather- 
ing in New England during the morning, 
and prophesied a market crash sometime 
in the future with some stocks dropping 
60 to 80 points. An hour before the mar- 
ket closed this news reached Wall Street 
and a minor break occurred. There was 
a quick recovery, however, on the follow- 
ing day. 

Again, in his letter a couple of weeks 
ago, Mr. Babson urged purchase of invest- 
ment securities and warned against ex- 
cessive speculation. “High grade bonds 
can be bought today to yield 6 per cent., 
and many others which are perfectly safe 
can be bought to yield 7 per cent. or even 
8 per cent.,” he said. “The investor who 
will be in the best position five years 
from now is the one who holds on to his 
good bonds and buys more, not the one 
who sells them at present depressed prices 
and puts his money into inflated stocks.” 

Mr. Babson gave ten reasons why 
bonds should be purchased now, listing 
them as follows: 1. Bonds are bought 
primarily for income or yield, “and we 
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cAmerica’s 


INDUSTRIES 


offer unusual opportunities to 


make money 


. . « but seasoned 
INVESTMENT COUNSEL 


was never more needed 
than today! 








6 hae first step for the investor 
who seeks to profit by the 
growth and prosperity of U. S. in- 
dustries, public utilities, corpora- 
tions, etc., is to select, as his ally and 
advisor, an investment institution 
with broad facilities and of proved, 
seasoned judgment. 


This applies to the man who de- 
sires to share directly in industry’s 
earnings and profits by purchase of 
common or preferred stocks (with 
possibilities of market apprecia- 
tion). It applies just as precisely to 
the man who believes that interest, 
after all, is the surest profit, and 
buys bonds. 


The investment service of this in- 
stitution goes beyond the offering of 
broadly diversified securities: 


(1)—Seasoned judgment and personal- 
ized service are provided to help select 
securities (whether they be high-grade 
investment stocks, or bonds) which 


with money! 


exactly meet the needs of the client. 


(2)—Broad facilities, which include 
national and international contacts 
and a complete statistical division, are 
utilized toaid each investor in keeping 
his funds safely, profitably invested. 


This service is a reality, as is 
attested by the constantly growing list 
of many thousands of investors whom 
this institution is privileged to serve. 
Included in this clientele is a long list 
of banking institutions and insurance 
companies which have been customers 
of this house virtually since it was 
founded, back in 1885. 


Below is placed a convenient cou- 
pon, which will bring you descriptive 
literature on unusually attractive cur- 
rent offerings. To mail it constitutes a 
logical step towards sharing in the 
growth and prosperity of successful 
American industries. It will establish 
a contact which, we believe, will be- 
come increasingly advantageous to you. 


GEORGE M. FoRMAN & COMPANY 


Investment Securities Since 1885 


112 West Adams Street, Chicago 


St. Louis Des Moines 


120 Broadway, New York 


Mail for Descriptive Literature 





George M. Forman & Company, Dept. 1010 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago 

Please send me, without obligation, descriptive literature on 

attractive current offerings. 


Indianapolis Peoria 
Minneapolis Lexington, Ky. 
Springfield, IIl. 
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Recording Your Investments 


EE” RY investor should have at least a 

simple record of his investments. . . 
where, at quick glance, he can find the 
essential data about each stock or bond he 


PoOssesses. 


Our latest folder, pocket size and well printed 
on durable paper, will give you a practical 
and efficient substitute for your present 


method of keeping such important records. 


cA copy will be sent you, without obligation, 
. if you will write to our nearest 


office for folder —R-10 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLISHED 1888 


CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 


CHICAGO 
PORTLAND, ME. 


NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Exchange 

















SPENCERIANS 


I LOXOW/ write / 


FINE ~~ MEDIUM ~ STUB 
DOME-POINTED ~ BROAD-EDGE 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 349 Broadway, New York City 
Enclosed find 25c for an expert(CHARACTER ANALYSIS)of my handwriting, 
and sample pens. (Ask any questions about yourself or your vocation.) 








‘Name Address 
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are now witnessing some astonishingly 
good yields on the highest grade issues.” 
2. While bonds are not ordinarily pur- 
chased for appreciation, they do now offer 
prospects of substantial appreciation. 3. 
Actually, purchasing power of bond in- 
come is higher today than it was during 
the period of high yields in 1920 and 1921 
because commodity prices are lower. 4. 
Bonds should be bought because the long 
swing is toward lower commodity prices, 

e., higher purchasing power. 5. Real 
value behind bonds has increased more 
than that behind stocks. 6. Buy bonds 
for safety—with the added word that 
“wise are those investors who are cashing 
in their profits on uncertain stocks and 
reinvesting in good bonds.” 7. Money 
rates will not always be high, money 
rates move in cycles and “‘while they are 
now high and are depressing bond prices, 
this is a temporary and not a permanent 
condition.” 8. Bonds free the investor 
from worry. 9. Buy bonds for the good 
of your business. 10. Ultimate safety 
and profits come from service, and “the 
need of American business today is more 
bond buyers, and those who rally to the 
call will be well rewarded.” 


The FiveDay Week 


ig A LABOR DAY ADDRESS Joseph P. Ryan, 

New York labor leader, stated that 
“few of the current economic develop- 
ments have made such widespread changes 
in our national life or promised so much 
for the future as the utilization of our 
increasing leisure. This is a complete 
vindication of the position taken by or- 
ganized labor in its advocacy of the 
shorter work-day and the five-day work 
week. The establishment of the five-day 
work week is one of the chief objectives 
of the American Federation of Labor.” 

That the trend is swinging rapidly in 
the building industry to the shorter work 
week and that approximately 25 per cent. 
cf the building mechanics of the country 
are working on the basis of the forty- 
hour week, are two conclusions offered by 
S. W. Straus & Company in a national 
survey of the situation. This was called 
“probably the most important issue fac- 
ing the nation’s building industry.” 

In a summary of the survey it was 
pointed out that data obtained from 
builders in 100 large cities showed about 
200,000 building-trades workers employed 
on the five-day week basis.’ Estimates 
showed New York in the lead with 150,- 
600 craftsmen on the new basis, followed 
by Pittsburgh with 18,000. The remain- 
ing 32,000 are journeymen trades. These 
figures will be considerably increased if 
the present agitation in Chicago secures 
the short week for that city’s 110,000 
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+ 1921-1929 
The American Founders Group 


of Companies 


HAT is now the American 

Founders group of investment 
companies began in April, }921. 
International Securities Trust of 
America was then formed “to in- 
vest, sell and reinvest [its] assets... 
in American and foreign bonds, 
stocks and other securities.” 


International Securities Corpo- 
ration of America, the successor 
company, is one of four general 
management investment companies 
—often called “investment trusts”— 
included in the American Founders 
group. The group borrows its name 


ul 


til 


CUT IN WOOD BY J. J. LANKES 


from American Founders Corpora- 
tion, whose business was established 
in 1922 and which provides research 
service and investment supervision 
for the affiliated companies. 

The American Founders compa- 
nies practice systematic investment 
of their funds under active and care- 
ful management, which policy has 
brought better than average results. 

Experience and research facilities 
extend to over thirty of the world’s 
security markets and to every in- 
dustry. In the principal markets 
the funds are distributed and re- 


distributed, as safe and prosper- 
ous enterprises are found by the 
economics and investment depart- 
ments of American Founders Cor- 
poration. The combined resources 


of the group exceed $200,000,000. 


7 v v 


Investment bankers and banks 
with security departments will fur- 
nish information and counsel con- 
cerning any of the investment com- 
panies that compose this group. 
Or it may be obtained from 
Founders General Corporation, 
50 Pine Street, New York City. 


THE AMERICAN FOUNDERS GROUP 


Including 


AMERICAN FOUNDERS CORPORATION 


oe 


General Management Investment Companies 


INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
SECOND INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES CORPORATION 
UNITED STATES & BRITISH INTERNATIONAL COMPANY, LTD. 
AMERICAN & GENERAL SECURITIES CORPORATION 


4 Sharing the Prosperity of Many Companies, Many Industries, Many Countries > 
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= Commonwealth Edison Com- 


oa pany now has over a million 
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| rillelomans tribute to Light’s 

Golden Jubilee, celebrating 
the fiftieth anniversary of the 
invention of electric light, is 
paid nightly in Chicago where 
some thirteen and a quarter mil- 
lion electric lights are in home 
Service alone. 


mm metered customers. In 1928 it 





BS distributed to Chicago people 


44 about 4.6% of all the electric 
energy generated in the United 
States. 


We distribute the securities of 
Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany (listed on The Chicago 
Stock Exchange) and other 
progressive companies operat- 
ing in 31 states. 


Send for our list of securities yielding 6% and more, 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


New York - Minneapolis 
Indianapolis - Milwaukee 





St. Louis + - Richmond 
Detroit +--+ Louisville 
















In responding to an advertisement say 
you saw it in Review or Reviews. 

















For Your Foreign Trip 
TO HAVE your travel funds in con- 

venient and safeguarded form take a 
Guaranty Letter of Credit. 

It will assure to you also the courtesies 
and varied services of our European 
offices and of our banking correspondents 
throughout the world. 

Obtainable at banks throughout the 
country or from this Company direct. 
Booklet, “Guaranty Service to Travelers,’ 

on request 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


2 








BRUSSELS 
ANTWERP 


LONDON PARIS 
LIVERPOOL HAVRE 














Make Your Spare 
Time Profitable 


Join the ranks of ambitious 
men and women who are earn- 
ing extra income by selling 
subscriptions for the RE- 
VIEW OF REVIEWS and 
the GOLDEN BOOK. 
Review of Reviews Corp. 
Agency Division, 

55 Fifth Avenue, 

New York City, N. Y. 


Please send supplies. 
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building workers. The summary added: 
“Building contractors and various asso- 
ciations of builders throughout the United 
States and Canada in their reports on the 
forty-hour week point out that the brick- 
layers, plasterers, painters, and lathers 
are the four trades that are the pioneers 
in the five-day work week for building. 
trades workers. In some cities there are 
five and six trades employed on the forty- 
hour week schedule, while in others only 
ene and two and three trades are em- 
ployed on the short work week basis.” 


On Stock Split-Up 


cease e is not the melon-cut- 
ting of popular fancy, according to the 
Wall Street Journal; it may be and fre- 
quently is based upon the soundest prin- 
ciples of management. Stock financing 
requires offerings appealing to the largest 
number of investors, big and little, and 
“the awkwardness of going into the in- 
vestment market with new shares when 
the old are selling at, say, $300 each, is 
apparent enough and is only minimized, 
not wholly obviatcd, when the corpora- 
tion can cover its requirements by offer- 
ing stockholders a relatively small allot- 
ment at or near $100. 

“In the latter case there is something 
to divide which may fairly be called a 
melon, though even here the stockholder 
only receives, in an altered form, some- 
thing which was already his. It is pos- 
sible, of course, to ask a premium for the 
new issue, but the privilege of buying new 
stock at $200 when the old is selling at 
$300 is not likely to produce as wide a 
distribution as a subscription of $100 
with the existing stock at $150. Other 
things being equal, the lower-priced offer- 
ing is likely to be the more successful.” 

Employee ownership presents another 
reason for splitting high-priced issues be- 
cause of the wider employee distribution 
and because employees “are likely to look 
upon the lower quotation level as more 
stable than the higher, and are not far 
from right in doing so.” 


Austingrad? 


URING THE EARLY SUMMER Russian 
Soviet officials announced the signing 

of a dozen or more contracts with Ameri- 
can firms, manufacturers and engineers 
alike sharing in new projects to promote 
Soviet industry. Chief among those was 
a nine-year contract with the Ford Motor 
Company calling for the purchase of 
about $30,000,000 worth of Ford cars 
and parts and the construction in Russia 


-of an automobile factory to produce an- 


nually 100,000 Ford cars and trucks. 
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FAR-FLUNG OPERATIONS 
or STANDARD DREDGING COMPANY 
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STANDARD DREDGING COMPANY has become 


a world factor in Flood Control, Dredging, Reclamation, 
and Airport construction. 


The scope of the organization is revealed by the 
notable contracts completed or in progress. These 
include Los Angeles Harbor work, Houston Ship Canal 
from Galveston to Houston, intercoastal canal in Cal- 
casieu Parish, La., grade raising for the city of Galveston, 
Texas, the city of New York in Jamaica Bay, the United 
States Government in Honolulu and Pearl Harbor, 
» Hawaii, the Mexican Government and major oil com- 
° panies at Tampico, Mexico. 


if River and harbor work has been performed in Alaska, 

Hawaii, Mexico, British Honduras, Dutch West Indies, 
and in the. states of Washington, Oregon, California, 
Texas, Louisiana, Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, 
Virginia, Delaware, New Jersey and New York. 


-— 





Present contracts, including work on Mississippi Flood 
Control, Airports at Secaucus, New Jersey and New 
Orleans, will keep the organization at capacity work 
for some time to come. Additional business is being 
secured monthly as equipment becomes available to 


4 handle it. 


The Convertible Preference Stock and Common 
Stock of standard Dredging Company are listed 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange, and offer good 
investment possibilities. For detailed.information, 


Ask for AD-10 


AC.ALLYN“» COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Investment Securities 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA MILWAUKEE 
30 Broad St. 30 Federal St. Packard Bldg. 110 Mason St. 


ST. LOUIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
418 Olive St.: Dime Bank Bldg. 405 Montgomery St. 





CHICAGO 
\ 67 W. Monroe St, 
MINNEAPOLIS 
415 So. 2nd Ave. 
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Associated System 


Founded in 1852 


Serving 1 in 31 Wired Homes 


In 1885, six years after Thomas Edison perfected the 
electric light, and only three years after the first central 
station, the oldest Associated electric property began oper- 
ating in Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 


Today the Associated System, serving one in thirty- 
one wired homes in the United States and its possessions 
and one in forty-two gas customers in the country, has 
assets in excess of $800,000,000, and annual gross earn- 
ings of nearly $100,000,000. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 
Incorporated in 1906 


Write for our 16-page booklet “R” 
on the Class A Stock. 


The first 


; practical 
incandescent 
1879 


lamp— 


New York City 

















The Common Sense of Money and Investments 


Some A B C instruction by Merryle S. Rukeyser, financial editor and lecturer at 
Columbia University, who has guided over 30,000 large and small investors. 


This book answers, simply and clearly and 
completely, the many questions which most 
of us would ask if we could spend a few 
hours in frank conversation with a real 
financial expert. Any person who has money 
invested in stocks or bonds or real estate, 
any person who anticipates having money to 
invest, will do well to read it carefully at 
ee Hy 
Review of Reviews Corp. R.R. 10-29 J 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City | 

Send me Mr. Rukeyser’s book and the Re- | 
view of Reviews for the next 15 months. If I 
am pleased at the end of 5 days, I will send | 
$1.00 and only $1.00 a month for 4 months | 
thereafter. (Regular subscription price of 
the magazine $4 a year.) Otherwise, I will 5 
return the book in 5 days and you may cancel | 
my whole order. | 


Name 


| 
Address i 


once, and to keep it as a guide always to be 
referred to as the need arises. 

Above all, it is a book of guidance, a book 
meant to teach you how to earn more money 
than you do now, to save more money than 
you do, how to keep your money from being 
filched from you, legally or illegally, how to 
make your money increase instead of diminish. 

The Review of Reviews 
Whether you’re engaged in investing, manufac- 
turing, research, retail business, or one of the 
professions, the important things that are going on 
about you bear a relation to your interests that is 
worth studying. The Review of Reviews is the 
one magazine that not cnly gives you all the news, 
but that interprets that news in practical terms. 
If you want to keep abreast of world problems 
and progress—subscribe to the Review of Reviews 
now while you may obtain Mr. Rukeyser’s book. 
VALUABLE BOOK 18 YOURS FOR ONL A 
AL. JE TOURS FOR ONL 

FEW CENTS, geceeey iit. 
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But to produce 100,000 and more cars 
a year requires nowadays a modern plant 
and adequate housing facilities. Alert 
to this, the Soviet officials envisioned a 
model city to become a Russian auto- 
mobile center. Speed was deemed essen- 
tial in realization, however, and the en- 
gineers of six European countries went 
into competitive bidding with one Amer- 
ican firm. Early in September news 
despatches reported Russian engineers as 
calculating that it would require nearly 
four years to build the city, while Geo. 
A. Bryan, Jr., and Fred A. Colman, repre- 
senting the Austin Company of Cleve- 
land, stated: “We can do it within fif- 
teen months.” 

“The contract is yours,” replied the 
Soviet officials, “and you'll receive a big 
bonus if you can finish it in less than fif- 
teen months.” 

The project will involve a construction 
expenditure of $40,000,000 by the Rus- 
sian Government, said to be the largest 
contract of its kind given by the Soviet 
authorities since they gained power twelve 
years ago. It calls for the erection of a 
city accommodating from 15,000 to 25,- 
000 workers, and will include modern 
homes, schools, theaters, clubs, parks, 
recreational centers, streets, sewers, rail- 
roads, terminals, warehouses and docks, 
besides the great automobile plant itself. 
A town of 3,000 people will be moved to 
make way for the new city, which will 
cover an area of twenty-five square miles. 
Approximately $20,000,000 worth of 
American machinery and equipment will 
be used. 

And as a compliment to its American 
builders, reports from Russia tell us that 
the new city may be named Austingrad. 


Banking and 
Investments 


F  yencoiens BANKERS are looking at the 
things that are happening today in 
banking, at the annual convention of the 
American Bankers Association in San 
Francisco from September 30 to Oc- 
tober 4. This is one of the most impor- 
tant business and financial gatherings of 
the year and especially so at this time 
is it of more general interest because of 
the discussions on group, chain, and 
branch banking. Comptroller of the 
Currency John W. Pole has been making 
a study of this movement, and the eco- 
nomic policy commission of the associa- 
tion likewise makes its report on the 
same subject. 

Mindful of the outstanding bank 
mergers and group banking developments, 
several more in widely separated sections 
of the country have added to this trend 
during recent weeks. From Seattle on 
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‘|H E agreement with Columbus 





Identify Safe 
Investments 


by this Seal 


It appears on In- 
vestments Bearing 
General Surety 
Company’s Irrevo- 
cable, Ironclad 
Guarantee—backed 
by Capital and Sur- 
plus of $12,500,000. 


“signed and SEALED .”.. 


ae COLUMBUS, disheartened by the reception his 
plans had met with in Portugal, England and Spain, set out for France 
to plead for support of his project to find a western route to Asia. 
Queen Isabella, however, recalled him to the royal camp at Santa Fe. 
On April 17, 1492, the agreement between him and their Catholic 
Majesties was signed and sealed. 


Columbus undoubtedly would not have sailed to discover America had 
the royal agreement been without seal. Careful American investors, 
reaping their reward in the land of his discovery, have no hesitation in 
buying investments bearing the guarantee and seal of the General Surety 
Company. The seal proclaims a guarantee backed by a capital and 
surplus of $12,500,000—a guarantee Irrevocable—Unconditional— 
Absolute. 


Our booklet, “The Seal that Certifies Safety,” gives 
complete information, and may be obtained by ad- 
dressing Home Office, 340 Madison Avenue, New York 


(GENERAL SURETY COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $12,500,000 


UNDER SUPERVISION INSURANCE DEPARTMENT STATE OF NEW YORK 
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When Business 


expands by 


Steady Growth 


GoME companies which go comparatively unnoticed 
for years seem suddenly to spring into wide invest- 
ment attention. These usually are sound, basic busi- 
nesses which quietly expand . . . consistently and sub- 
stantially. They grow steadily until their volume of 
income compels public notice. 


The shares of such companies held as investments often 
prove to be the really exceptional securities. 


This organization’s primary interests have long been in 
companies with established records of steady growth 
and the potentialities of further growth, and with man- 
agements capable of realizing upon those potentialities. 
These interests include a number of mercantile chain 
store and industrial corporations which are steadily and 


profitably expanding. 
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The securities of some of these companies 
are noted in our current suggestions which 
will be sent on request for list 588. 





George H. Burr & Co. 


57 William Street, New York 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL INVESTMENT CENTERS 
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If you know any blind man or woman of intelligence 
who is not getting a square deal in the great, unequal 
struggle for existence, and who needs to be shown a way 
to earn a comfortable income, tell that person of The 
Braille Division of The Review of Reviews. This will be 
Your Golden Deed. and your blind friend will benefit. 
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U.S. Government Jobs 
Steady Work [ FRANxtin instiTUTE om 
Short Hours Dept. C-233, Rochester, N. Y. 


cation Usually O Government Jobs obtainable. _ (2) 


Sufficient s Tell me how to get one of these 
Men—Women, = 08. 
18 Up. 

NN. C53. sin ek cedes Cae tbs Sieve 


Mail Coupon 
today sure. | ONES a eed ba eRe ne ERR YY ce 














\ Live Well 


in your 


53 Old Age! 


With even a moderate income, 
you can provide for a comfort- 
able old age by following certain 
well defined investment rules 
during your earning years. These 
principles are scientifically ex- 
plained in “How to.Build a For- 
tune With Little Risk”—a handy 
—— recently issued by the 
eading publication in the finan- 
cial field. Mailed anywhere 
upon receipt of 10c. Address 


THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 


Dept. D-33, 42 Broadway, N. 


Y.Cc 











the Pacific came the announcement of a 
$120,000,000 merger of four large Seattle 
banks and six subsidiary institutions, 
The Dexter Horton National Bank, the 
Seattle National Bank, the First National 
Bank, and the University National Bank 
contributed to this consolidation, with re- 
ports of possible identification also with a 
coast-wide chain. From Boston on the 
Atlantic came the news of merger nego- 
tiations of the First National Bank of 
Boston and the Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany, both nationally known. And from 
Detroit on the Lakes was announced, not 
a bank merger, but a bank group merger 
—the Union Commerce banking group 
and the Guardian Detroit group. The 
result is to be known as the Guardian 
Detroit Union Group, Inc., with com- 
bined resources in excess of $400,000,000. 
The Union Commerce group contributed 
the Union Trust Company, National 
Bank of Commerce, Union Title & Guar- 
anty Company, Union Joint Stock Land 
Bank, and the Union Company of De- 
troit. The Guardian group added the 
Guardian Detroit Bank, Guardian Trust 
Company, Guardian Detroit Company, 
Highland Park State Bank, and the High- 
land Park Trust, together with a number 
of smaller institutions which were ab- 
sorbed late in August. 

And speaking of conventions, another 
important October gathering in financial 
circles is the annual meeting of the In- 
vestment Bankers Association to be held 
October 12-18 in Quebec. There will be 
important discussions here, too, and on 
subjects of general interest to investors 
in view of the important market happen- 
ings of the year. 


Automobiles in 
Foreign Markets 


A RECENT SURVEY made by Frazier 

Jelke & Company looks hopeful for 
the automobile industry and _ indicates 
little need for fearing a slackening, with 
exports playing an increasingly important 
part in its total sales. 

Regarding foreign automobile markets, 
the review pointed out that “American 
registration last year increased 5.9 per 
cent. World registration increased 7.4 
per cent. This margin is likely to widen 
in the coming years, but with the Ameri- 
can car holding a dominant position in 
every leading market except in three or 
four European markets, the automobile 
manufacturer in this country can look 
forward to a very large expansion of its 
export trade.” 

Automobile sales abroad have been con- 
summated even in countries with a well- 
developed automobile industry of their 
own, it added. Figures given showed that 
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National Reserve Corporation 


BOARD of DIRECTORS 


WILLIAM R. BAYES 
Pres., Brooklyn National Life Ins. Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Pres., Kings County Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ss. V. BOGERT 
Resident Vice-Pres., Natl. Surety Co., N.Y. City. 
A. A. BROWN 
Director and Sec., Beck-Hazzard, Inc., N.Y. City. 
EDWARD BEECH CRAFT 
Executive Vice-Pres. and Director, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, New York. 
CHARLES R. DODGE 
Vice-Pres. and ‘Treas., Natl. Reserve Corp., N. 
Y. City; Director, The Ohio & Pennsylvania 
Land Bank, Cleveland, O.; Director, The Mor- 
ris Pian Bank, Cleveland, O.; Formerly Pres., 
State Banking & Trust Co., Cleveland, O.; 
Formerly Chief Bank Examiner, State of Ohio. 
CHARLES G. EDWARDS 
Pres., Chas. G. Edwards Co., N. Y. City; For- 
merly Pres., Natl. Assoc. of Real Estate Boards; 
Formerly Pres., Real Estate Board of New York. 
CLARENCE M. EUBANKS 
Pres. and Director, Reserve Security Corp., N. 
Y. City; Vice-Pres., Natl. Reserve Corp., N. 
Y. City; Member, New York Real Estate Secu- 
rities Exchange, Inc.; Vice-Pres., Southern Se- 
curities Corp., Ashland, Ky.; Director, Pontiac 
Mortgage Investment Co., Pontiac, Mich. 
ARTHUR F. FORAN 
Comptroller of the Port of New York; Pres. and 
Director, Foran Foundry & Mfg. Co.; Director, 
Flemington Natl. Bank, Flemington, N. J.; Di- 
rector, Trust Co. of Orange, N. J.; Director, 
Federation Bank & Trust Co., New York; Di- 
rector, Columbian Steamship Co., New York; 
Chairman of Board, Dural Rubber Co. 
EDWIN L. GARVIN 
Lewis, Garvin & Kelsey, Attys., N. Y. City. 
Cc. L. GROESBECK 
Pres., Pontiac Mtg. Invest. Co., Pontiac, Mich.; 
Director, Peoples State Bank, Pontiac, Mich. 
CHARLES E. HEATH 
Vice-Pres., The Fate-Root-Heath Co., Plymouth, 
O.; Director, Peoples Natl. Bank, Plymouth, O. 
HAROLD C. KNAPP 
Asst. Trust Officer, Mfrs. Trust Co., New York. 
P. W. KNISKERN 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mer., Continental Mtg. 
Guarantee Co., New York City; Director, 
Pontiac Mtg. Investment Co., Pontiac, Mich. 
E. H. KRUEGER 
Chm. of Bd., Natl. Reserve Corp., N. Y. City; 
Director, United Banking & Tr. Co., Cleveland, 
O.; Krueger & Pelton, Attys., Cleveland, O. 
ELLERY W. MANN 
Pres., Zonite Products Corp., N. Y. City; Vice- 
Pres., Inter-County Title Guaranty & Mtg. 
Co., Floral Park, N. Y. 
L. W. MANNING 
Ashland, Ky. 
CHARLES MEADS 
Pres., Charles Meads & Co., Engineers and Con- 
tractors, New York City. 
CYRUS C. MILLER 
Pres., The Fordham Natl. Bank in New York; 
Pres., New York Real Estate Securities. Ex- 
change, Inc.; Miller, Bretzfelder & Boardman, 
Attys., New York City. 
HERMAN J. NORD 
Newcomb, Newcomb&Nord, Attys., Cleveland, O. 
DAVID PORTER 
Real Estate Appraiser for U. S. Government, 
State and City of N. Y., Prudential Insurance 
Co., Equitable Trust Co. 
ORVILLE C. SANBORN 
Pres., and General Counsel, Natl. Reserve Corp., 
N. Y. City; Pres. and Director, Mtg. Assur- 
ance Corp., Cleveland, O.; Vice-Pres. and Di- 
rector, Southern Securities Corp., Ashland, Ky. 
G. FOSTER SMITH 
Executive Vice-Pres., Bank of America, N. A.; 
Director, Bklyn Natl. Life Ins. Co.; Director, 
Home Title Ins. Co., New York; Trustee, 
South Bklyn. Savings Institution. 
ARTHUR S. SOMERS 
Pres., Fred L. Lavanburg Co., Inc., N. Y. City; 
Director, Bklyn. Man. Transit Co.; Director, 
Natl. Liberty Ins. Co. of America, N. Y.; Di- 
rector, Mfrs. Trust Co., N. Y. City; Trustee, 
Lincoln Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y 
W. P. STANTON 
Vice-Pres., The Metropolitan Casualty Insur- 
ance Company of New York. 
W. A. THOMPSON 
Vice-Pres., Natl. Surety Co., New York City. 
WILLIAM D. TUCKER 
Stoddard & Mark, Attys., New York City. 
R. B. WHITE 
Pres., Central Railroad of New Jersey; Vice- 
Pres. and Director, N. Y. & Long Branch Rail- 
road Co.; Director, Allentown Iron Co. 
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National in Name—Nation-Wide in Security 





67, National Reserve 


Corporation Bonds 


issued against guaranteed 

first mortgages... secured by 

high-class residential prop- 

erties... located in twenty or 

thirty progressive cities... in 

the northern half of the 
United States. 





For example, a million dollar issue of bonds is secured by approxi- 
mately two hundred separate first mortgages covering as many 
individual homes located in prosperous communities in various 
parts of the United States. 


These mortgages are purchased from well-established local mort- 
gage companies (with a minimum capital of $200,000) which 
unequivocally guarantee the payment of principal and interest. 


Back of each mortgage stands the living pledge of thrifty, home- 
loving men and women who are bending their energies to free 
their homes from all encumbrances, and by monthly payments 
increasing the security that underlies National Reserve Corpora- 
tion 6% Bonds. 


If you are looking to the time when income from your 
investments will make you financially independent, 
write for a copy of our comprehensive investment plan. 


RESERVE SECURITY CORPORATION 
INVESTMENT BONDS 


New York Life Insurance Company Building 


New York 


51 Madison Avenue 
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“FISCAL—MANAGED”’ 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 








Accumulating Money 
A plan based on a record 


During the 41% years since the founding of Financial 
Investing Co. of New York, Ltd., the common stock of 
this company has returned 147% to investors, includ- 
ing income and appreciation. 


A careful study of this record and of the company’s 
future possibilities has led us to prepare a conservative 
plan for the accumulation of invested capital ...ata 
rate far faster than the average... through Financial 
Investing Co. common stock. This plan will appeal 
especially to those who wish to base their purchases on 
a clear, convincing record of what has been accom- 
plished over a representative period. 


Write today for Circular B-23 


FISCAL SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 


48 Wall Street 


New York 














Invest in Ships 
That Bridge the World’s 
Best Markets 


AST year European countries bought 
46% of the $5,128,000,000 prod- 
ucts exported from our shores, nearly as 
muchas the rest of the world. This year 
promises an increase of trade values. 
With American exporters and import- 
ers increasing their patronage of Ameri- 
can ships, United States Lines, Inc., 
stands in a strong position. Its fleet 
of eleven fine vessels serves leading 
European ports. 

United States Lines, Inc. Participa- 
ting Preference Stock gives you an 
opportunity to invest in this growing 
Americanenterprise. The stockis offered 
at a moderate price with partial pay- 
ments if desired. 


Price at the Market 


Listed on New York Curb Exchange 
and Chicago Stock Exchange 


P.W.CHAPMAN & CO, INC. 


42 Cedar St. 115 W. Adams St. 


New York Chicago 
For full information, fill in the spaces and mail 











Send me descriptive literature of United States 
Lines, Inc., Participating Preference Stock. K-1¢ 

















INTIMATE GLIMPSES OF 


Bgl BOND HOLDERS 


The case of Mrs. L. C. D. is typical 
of many. With bewildering sud- 
she was faced with a prob- 





em_of securing the largest possi- 
ble income from the investment of 
her husband's insurance and at the 
same time obtaining maximum 
security for her funds. 


On the advice of a friend, a sea- 
soned investor, she purchased 
Fidelity Bonds. Now, regularly 
each month, she receives her inter- 
est_check. ‘Coupons are clipped 
and reinvestment of funds from 
matured bonds are for auto- 
matical! 
pidels 6% First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bonds are the choice of in- 
vestors who seek maximum yiel 
with maximum safety for principal. 
Payment of interest and principal 
is guaranteed at maturity. 


i BOND * MORTGAGE ry 


J.U.MENTEER. @~ INCORPORATED 193 


653 Chemical Building, St. Louis 
1173 New York Life Bldg., Chicago 
363 Colorado Nat’l Bank Bl z. +» Denver 











of Able 
issues sent, 
without ob- 
ligation, up- 
on request. 
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of the passenger cars in use in France 
12 per cent. are of American manufac- 
ture; in Austria, 10 per cent.; Germany, 
18 per cent.; United Kingdom, 21 per 
cent.; and Italy, 9 per cent. Also, the 
number of persons per automobile in the 
United States is now less than five; in 
Argentina, our leading export market, it 
is thirty-four; in Brazil, 223; in Belgium, 
seventy; in Sweden, forty-eight; and in 
India, 2548. 


Lombard Rate? 


A’ MOST OF US know, the rediscount 
rate of the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank was increased in August from 
5 to 6 per cent., but other Federal 
Reserve districts have apparently been 
indisposed to increase their rates. This 
has served»to obscure the results of the 
New York increase, as R. W. Schabacker 
of Forbes pointed out on September 15, 
indicating that the Federal Reserve Board 
considers the New York bank rate as an 
exception to the general rate, owing to 
the feeling that the credit created in New 
York finds its way into the security mar- 
ket rather than into business channels 
throughout the country. 

“It is a fact that New York rediscounts 
show a major portion of their credit 
coming from notes of the member banks 
secured by Government bonds,” he added, 
“while the majority of rediscounts in 
other districts are on the usual basis of 
commercial paper. The inference is that 
a greater portion of New York redis- 
counting credit finds its way into specu- 
lative channels than is the case of re- 
discount credit of other Federal Reserve 
districts. Advance in the New York 
bank rate, therefore, above the rates for 
the rest of the country, would continue 
the policy of the Reserve system in dis- 
criminating against speculative credit in 
favor of legitimate commercial credit, 
especially in view of the lower rates on 
bank bills.” 

Mr. Schabacker added that such dis- 
crimination savors of the foreign policy 
of considering the “Lombard rate” pri- 
marily for security market credit. “What 
effect the new policy, if it is actually that, 
will have in this country may yet be only 
surmised. From a practical standpoint it 
may merely result in drawing credit from 
the interior and bringing it into the New 
York market to take advantage of the 
higher rates in that center. In. such a 
case the aim of any discrimination might 
be defeated, but such defeat would prob- 
ably be temporary and eventually it 
would be the security market that would 
suffer.” This in spite of the fact that it 
is difficult to deflate the security market 
without harming general business and the 
current prosperity. 
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A Wall Street Epic Written In Steel 


IGH above Wall Street, towers 
the steel skeleton of the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company Building, 
erected by Starrett — the builders. 
Work is going forward at a rate un- 
precedented in the building industry 
to push the gigantic structure 850 feet 
into the air and to make it ready for 
occupancy in less than a year. 
Starrett has established many new 
records in modern skyscraper construc- 
tion in erecting this building — the 
tallest office building in the world. In 
less than two months’ time four large 
buildings, which stood on the site now 
occupied by the giant skyscraper, were 


demolished and simultaneously the pier 
foundations for the new structure were 
put down. While girders were being 
lifted into place many stories above the 
street level, excavators were complet- 
ing work sixty feet below the ground. 

The Starrett Corporation, which owns 
a controlling interest in the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company Building, is 
a fully-rounded organization embracing 
building construction on a national 
scale, financing, management and eq- 
uity ownership. Its securities afford an 
attractive field for safe investment 
with excellent possibilities for price 
enhancement. 


Write for special folder. 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 
LOS ANGELES BOSTON 
650 South Spring St. 30 Federal St. 


ST. LOUIS 
Liberty Central Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Baker Building 
LONDON, ENG. 
1 Royal Exchange Ave. 


CHICAGO 
231 South La Salle St. 


SAN FRANCISCO MILWAUKEE 
Russ Building 425 East Water St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
225 South 15th St. 
DETROIT 
Buhl Building 
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Norra CaRro.iina’s 
Annual Income 
From 
Manufacturing 
Is More Than 
$1,000,000,000 











Such prosperity 


attracts investors 





In addition she has an enor- 
mous income from cotton, to- 
bacco, lumber and her resort 
and tourist business. All rea- 
sons why she leads the Union 
in percent of debt-free homes. 


Home Mortgage Company 
Bonds on North Carolina 
property offer investors super- 
safety of principal and cer- 
tainty of income. 


All loans are made in cities 
and towns on the approved 
list of the State Insurance De- 
partment. 98% of all loans are 
On owner-occupied homes. 


Write for our five points ot 
safety, and booklet that gives 
complete facts about North 
Carolina’s prosperity from the 
viewpoint of the investor. Ask 
for booklet RR-10. 


HOME 


Mortgage Co. 
Durham, North Carolina 


























Intimate Knowledge 


of realty values and business trends, 
resulting from our long familiarity 
with Seattle property, is a contribut- 
ing factor to the safety of our care- 
fully selected investments. 


W. D. COMER & CO. 
Established 1889 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
1414 Fourth Ave., Seattle, Washington 


“1 
| 
1414 Fourth Ave., Seattle, Wash. I 


Please send, without obligation or personal | 
solicitation, information about 6%4% First i 
Mortgage Bonds of the Pacific Northwest. i 
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Insurance in 
Big Figures 


LTHOUGH IT TOOK seventy-nine years 
for life insurance in United States 
companies to reach, in 1922, the first 
$50,000,000,000, the second $50,000,- 
000,000 has now been achieved in a little 
more than six and one-half years. The 
figures appear in a recent survey issued 
by George T. Wright, manager of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents. In 
other words, legal reserve life insurance 
in force in American companies passed 
the long-sought $100,000,000,000 mark 
in July, several months earlier than ex- 
pected, and now represents more than 
twice the outstanding life insurance of all 
other countries of the world combined— 
although the United States has only one- 
sixteenth of the world’s population. This 
insurance is in the hands of more than 
65,000,000 policy holders. 

As reassuring as the economic and 
social benefits of this achievement may 
be, however, it is not so forceful when 
compared with the national earned in- 
come, the survey reminds us, adding that 
“while there have been no recent definite 
official figures as to such income, econo- 
mists generally agree that it is now close 
to $100,000,000,000 annually. Therefore 
those purchasing life insurance have not, 
on the average, indemnified their families 
against death for much more than one 
year’s earned income. 

“In using this figure it is only fair to 
point out that a small proportion of the 
$100,000,000,000 of life insurance in 
force is on the lives of persons outside 
the United States, mainly in Canada. 
On the other hand, there is some life in- 
surance in the United States carried in 
Canadian companies, although not enough 
to be a complete offset.” 

Other interesting statistics compiled by 
the Travelers Insurance Company show 
that the “part of the American public 
which is protected under all forms of in- 
surance policies is the recipient of more 
than $7,500,000 on the average every 
business day throughout the year.” Total 
annual benefits are about $2,250,000,000, 
which includes more than $1,250,000,000 
in life insurance benefits. Of the casualty 
disbursements, payments totaling $250,- 
000,000 annually involve people only, 
while payments of $750,000,000 each year 
apply to property such as on burglary, 
collision, and plate glass. 

Published summaries showing the in- 
crease in assets of leading insurance com- 
panies during the first half-year as com- 
pared with 1928 have also gladdened the 
hearts of investors in insurance stocks, 


as large sums have been added by some | 
companies through increases in the value | 
Other announce- | 


of security portfolios. 





Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation 


Class **‘A’”’ Stock 
and Common Stock 


Listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange 


The great resources of the 
Curtiss-Keys group and the 
Wright-Hoyt group have 
been united to form the 
largest aviation corporation 
in the world—a complete unit 
in this important industry. 


Detailed Circular on Request 


W. S. Aagaard 
& Company 


Investment Securities 
CHICAGO 


208 S. La Salle St. State 0770 





























PRESS CLIPPINGS 


A nation-wide service from the largest 
Press Clipping organization in the world. 


CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING BUREAUS 


MAIN OFFICE, 431 S. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 





celebrates Light’s Golden Jubilee with 
the opening of her Civic Opera season— 
bestowing an accolade of arias amid new 
magnificence. This new 42-story opera 
house and office building is monument- 
ally fitting as the home of the Chicago 
Civic Opera. Edison Service rises 
nobly to meet the many varied electric 
power and lighting requirements. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
Commonwealth Edison Company has oe 159 
consecutive dividends to its stockho be 
Send for 1929 Year Book. Stock islisted 
on The Chicago Stock Exchance. 
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VALUE OF U.S. 
MF'D OUTPUT 





REcoRDING THE WORLDS WISDOM 


ROM generation to generation, through the medium of 
paper, the written word has preserved the accumulated 
knowledge and experience of all mankind. For seventy-five 
years Michigan mills have played a major part in supplying 
the paper for recording America’s achievement. 


More than a million tons of paper are produced annually by 
Michigan mills. Finest parchments, book, writing, blotting 
and wrapping papers, newsprint and box board are all in- 
cluded in the state’s output. 


One company alone contributes more than 400,000 pounds 
of fine book paper daily while the largest box board plant 
in the world, also located in Michigan, produces 600,000 
pounds each day. Michigan’s paper industry supports an 
annual payroll of more than $20,000,000. 
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Through common stock invest- 
ments the public participates in the 
growth of American industry. 
Careful study and long association 
with many types of financing place 
Keane, Higbie & Co. in a position 
to render expert counsel, both to in- 
dustry requiring new capital and 
to those seeking sound investments 
in securities of the Middle West. 


KEANE. HIGBIE & CO. 


535 Griswold Street ~ Detroit 
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Investment Suggestions 


Below you will see summaries of booklets issued by reputable banking houses, trust companies, 


savings banks, brokers and other financial institutions. 
cerning companies advertising in this magazine. 


of Reviews. 


Strict rules of eligibility are made con- 


In writing to them please mention the Review 


The following list of booklets may be of interest to you. Choose by number the ones you wish 
to see, fill out the coupon below and we will be glad to have them sent to you without charge, 


or you can write the Bankers themselves. 
one company is desired. 

49. A VALUABLE AID TO BANKS 
AND INDUSTRIES, describing how the 
Department of Economics and Survey serves 
investors. Offered by A. C. Allyn & Com- 
pany, 67 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, IIl. 


55. AN INDUSTRY THAT NEVER 
SHUTS DOWN. A descriptive booklet of 
the properties owned and operated by the 
American Water Works and Electric Com- 
pany, Inc., 50 Broad Street, New York City. 


2. WHAT IS THE CLASS-A STOCK? 
An analysis of stock yield, the management, 
and the scope of the business is offered by 
the Associated Gas and Electric Company, 
61 Broadway, New York City. 


7. CONVERTIBLE SECURITIES. A 
booklet giving pertinent facts regarding con- 
vertible bonds and stocks. Offered by George 
H. Burr & Co., 57 William St., New York. 


50. LIVING ON INCOME FROM IN- 
VESTMENTS. One of a series of little 
books of information for investors. Offered 
by Caldwell & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


47. WATER SERVICE—THE ARISTO- 
CRAT OF UTILITIES, is a booklet describ- 
ing water bonds as a sound form of invest- 
ment. Offered by P. W. Chapman & Com- 
pany, Inc., 105 West Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 


10. 6%4% FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST, a book- 
let describing this is offered by W. D. Comer 
& Co., 1222 Second Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


11. COMMONWEALTH YEAR BOOK, 
describing the operations of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company of interest to in- 
vestors. Offered by Commonwealth Edison 
Company, 72 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


13. YOUR MONEY, ITS SAFE IN- 
VESTMENT, a booklet about the bonds of- 
fered by the Fidelity Bond & Mortgage Co., 
657 Chemical Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


59. MONEY DOUBLING, a plan where- 
by the investor may double his money in 
less than six years by accumulating stock 
received as quarterly dividends. Booklet 
offered by Fiscal Securities Corp., 48 Wall 
St., New York. 


42. HOW TO SELECT SAFE BONDS, 
a pamphlet outlining some sound investment 
principles, offered by George M. Forman & 
Co., 112 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


58. THE SEAL THAT CERTIFIES 
SAFETY describes the guarantee that safe- 
guards investments bearing the endorsement 
of the General Surety Company, 340 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. 


17. INVESTMENT GUIDE, describing 
First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds recom- 
mended by one of the oldest Real Estate 
Bond Houses, Greenebaum Sons Investment 
Co., La Salle and Madison Streets, Chicago, 
Ill. 
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INVESTMENT BUREAU, 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
October, 1929 


Please have sent to the undersigned literature 
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If agreeable kindly state buciness............ 


Please enclose ten cents if the material of more than 


51. GUARANTY SERVICE. A book de- 
scribing the work of various departments and 
outlining services available to customers. 
Offered by the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, 140 Broadway, New York City. 


43. THEY ACT WHEN I O. K. A 
booklet describing a new plan under which 
the investor is relieved of all details and, 
while retaining full control of his purchases, 
is given the protection of comprehensive 
securities analysis offered ‘by the Guardian 
Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


52. LOOKING AHEAD FINANCIALLY, 
visualizing the factor of age in the financial 
affairs of men and women, and helping in- 
vestors to build out of current income an 
accumulation of property to provide .perma- 
nent income. Offered by Halsey, Stuart & 
Company, 201 So. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


56. FACTS ABOUT NORTH CARO- 
LINA, showing why the mortgages on small 
properties there are the basis for a good in- 
vestment, is offered by the Home Mortgage 
Co., Durham, N. C. 


41. INVESTMENT REVIEW. Current 
information on the selection of securities for 
investment is offered by Hornblower & 
Weeks, 60 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


24. SECURITY BONDS, a name applied 
to 6% real estate bonds guaranteed as to 
principal and interest by the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company. Booklet offered by J. A. 
W. Iglehart & Co., 102 St. Paul St., Balti- 
more, Md. 


29. FOREIGN DOLLAR BONDS, con- 
taining suggestions for bond buyers and pre- 
senting the record of foreign loans in Ameri- 
can markets. 
Company, 55 Wall Street, New York City. 


31. WATER, THE INDISPENSABLE 
UTILITY. A detailed description of a 
water company’s plant and operations, with 
special reference to the investment qualities 
of its securities. Offered by G. L. Ohrstrom 
& Company, 44 Wall Street, New York City. 


53. STOCK AND BOND REGISTER. A 
record showing the important features of 
each security which is held by investors. Of- 
fered by Otis & Company, 216 Superior 
Street, N. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 


36. “HOW TO INVEST MONEY,” de- 
scribing various types of securities. A valu- 
able guide to every investor. A copy will be 
sent free on request by S. W. Straus & Co., 
565 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


45. THE IDEAL INVESTMENT, show- 
ing ten reasons for the safety of electric 
power and light bonds as a basis for invest- 
ment, is offered by Thompson, Ross & Com- 
pany, 29 South La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 


60. INVESTMENT ACCOUNT ADMIN- 
ISTRATION—a plan of scientific and sys- 
tematic supervision of investment accounts 
enabling the investor to establish a definite 
program designed to accomplish his own 
particular objective. Address W. W. Town- 
send & Co., 120 Broadway, New York. 


39. “INVESTMENTS THAT ENDURE,” 
Utility Securities Company, 230 So. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill., describes the various securi- 
ties which are offered by the public utility 
interests which this Company serves. 





Offered by National City | 
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ments indicate a definite trend toward 
mergers and centralized management in 
this field as well. 


A Banker Advises 
Salaried Investors 


OLLOWING PUBLICATION of John J. 

Raskob’s article in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal on how to become rich—selected 
for the Ten Leading Articles section of 
the Review oF Reviews last month— 
Barron’s Weekly quotes A. P. Giannini, 
head of the Transamerica Corporation. 
Mr. Giannini had replied recently to a 
request for advice to people who are 
dependent upon a salary. Said Mr. 
Giannini: 

“People who are dependent on a salary, 
and with a limited amount that can be set 
aside after paying current expenses, will 
find no better plan of investment than 
the purchase of prime securities of well- 
managed businesses on an _installment 
basis. 

“The investor is building his fortune 
out of earnings, rather than speculative 
or problematical profits. The primary 
object of investment is to create an estate 
that will take care of the later years of 
life when the earning capacity of the in- 
dividual is at low ebb. With a purpose 
of this sort, the small investor can hardly 
afford to take chances. There is too 
much at stake. 

“Possibly the professional trader who 
devotes all of his time to the study of 
market conditions, and to whom an occa- 
sional loss is not a serious matter, is will- 
ing to risk a part of what he has, on the 
hope of a big profit. But certainly the 
average salaried man or woman makes a 
great mistake in following such a course.” 

Mr. Giannini added that most persons 
“will find themselves better fixed if they 
will invest not on the basis of large re- 
turns and high interest rates, but on the 
soundness of the company, its prospects 
for the future, and hold what they buy 
for permanent investment.” And_his 
final word of advice was: “Trying to 
‘beat the market’ is a losing game for the 
vast majority.” 


Buying Power 


ASING ITS DATA on records compiled 

by the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Chatham Phenix Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of New York has figured that resi- 
cents of the United States can now spend 
in the retail stores approximately $1.23 
for each $1 paid over the counters in 
1922. This year’s purchases alone are go- 
ing forward at a rate about 3 per cent. 
greater than in 1928. 
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A finger on every department 


of your business 


A system of day-to-day control 
- that keeps you posted on 
every trend 


‘THE busy-looking office . . . the 
busy-looking factory... enthu- 
siastic verbal reports from depart- 
ment heads—none of these neces- 
sarily mean that business is making 
profits. 

No matter how prosperous the 
scenery may look, it is the cold, hard 
figures from every department— 
compiled every day—that tell the 
true story of your trend. 

When an executive has all the 
vital facts and figures before him, 

osted up-to-date each day, he has 
is fingers on the safest index upon 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 
GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business”. 


which to base decisions and to 
chart future operations. 
Elliott-Fisher enables you to base 
decisions on information that is 
right up to the minute. The records 
of every department are compiled 
every po and summarized in a 
simple, concise report. This is 
placed on your desk every morning, 
and even before you open your 
morning mail, you know exactly 
where you stood the day before. 
Without interfering with your 
present accounting methods or add- 
ing a single man to your payroll, 


The Elliott-Fisher 

flat surface ac- 

counting - writing 
machine 


Elliott-Fisher combines many op- 
erations into a simple, unified plan 
of control. Thousands of executives 
depend on Elliott-Fisher. 

We should like to tell you about 
the part that Elliott-Fisher fact- 
finding machinery plays in the suc- 
cessful management of many well- 
known firms. Let us send you full 
information. Use the coupon below. 








” Name 


General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


. Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 





Address 
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THE GRAF ZEPPELIN 


At right is the German dirig- 
ible safely moored to the 
stub mast at Los Angeles 
during its record round-the- 
world trip. The picture be- 
low shows how the dirigible 
appears to those on board 
during a flight. 


“Che Dirigible 
Comes Back 


HEN THE END OF WAR put a 

stop to Zeppelin building, 

when the British R-38 col- 

lapsed with a great loss of life, 
and the American Shenandoah broke apart 
in a storm, the rigid dirigible went into 
eclipse. Most men regarded these great 
metal-framed, gas-filled ships of the air 
as impractical. Then the German ZR JI] 
flew over the Atlantic, to become the Los 
Angeles. Its successor, the Graf Zeppe- 
lin, has recently capped its repeated 
transatlantic flights with a journey 
around the world. And now eyes are 
once more turned on the dirigible. 

Some light is thrown on its possible 
future by Rear Admiral William A. Mof- 
fett, the chief of the Navy Bureau of 
Aeronautics, in the New 
York Times. 

“T have heard airships re- 
ferred to disparagingly as the 
world’s most expensive toys,” 
he writes, “but it was no toy 
of the air that traveled dis- 
tances of nearly 7000 miles, 
without stopping, over land or 
sea at better than seventy 
miles per hour; that crossed 
the Atlantic from east to west 
or west to east almost at will; 
that spanned the entire Pacific 
by air in a non-stop flight, 
bringing Japan and America 
togther in three days!” 

If Americans distrusted air- 
ships after the loss of the 
Shenandoah, continues Ad- 
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Wilkins. 


the earth ever made. 


miral Moffett, it was nevertheless the 
American Navy which kept the dirigible 
alive. For by ordering the Los Angeles 
from Germany it kept the Zeppelin works 
from disbanding, and enabled them to 
build the Graf Zeppelin. And now 
America, though interested primarily in 
airplanes, is building its own airships. 

“There is no reason for airships and 
airplanes to appear as competitors,” de- 
clares Admiral Moffett. “Each has its 
role to play.” He believes that airplanes 
will prove useful for distances of less 
than 2000 miles, and dirigibles for 
greater stretches. 

“Every increase in the size of rigid 
airships,” he adds, “is accomplished by a 
very much greater proportionate increase 


Pika, ...dliidas be dies a : 
AROUND THE WORLD IN TWENTY DAYS 
Breakfast on the Graf Zeppelin during the fastest circumnavigation of 
At the extreme left is the explorer, Sir Hubert 
At_the back is Dr. Hugo Eckener, skipper of the ship and 
head of the Zeppelin works, and at the right is Lady Drummond Hay. 


AT THE WHEEL 


Much like the helmsmen on 
Magellan’s original trip 
around the world, the rudder- 
man of the Graf Zeppelin 
holds his ship on her course, 
On _ dirigibles, however, a 
second steersman is required 
to control the elevator. 








in efficiency. Although a rigid airship of 
10,000,000 cubic feet capacity would have 
four times the useful lift of the Los 
Angeles, the dimensions of the larger air- 
ship and the horsepower required to ob- 
tain the same speed would be only mod- 
erately increased. Accordingly, the initial 
cost would be less per unit of volume and 
the operating costs of the larger airship 
would be still less in proportion to its 
load-carrying ability.” 

Another advantage of dirigibles is their 
safety. For, unlike the airplane, they are 
not dependent on motors to keep them in 
the air. And if the hydrogen gas used 
for lifting them is dangerously inflam- 
mable, we in the United States at least 
are fortunate in having an ample supply, 
in so far as development can 
now be foreseen at least, of 
the non-inflammable helium. 

Admiral Moffett cites sev- 
eral reasons for his confidence 
in the future of airship trans- 
portation: 

“First, dirigibles supply the 
greatest comfort to be had in 
an air voyage. I do not know 
of a more comfortable mode 
of travel, and I believe this 
opinion is shared. by 99 per 
cent. of those persons who 
have been privileged to be air- 
ship passengers. Airships fur- 
nish the quickest, cleanest, 
most comfortable _long-dis- 
tance method of transporta- 
tion known to man. No dust 











DALTON 


The Dalton “Multiplex 
Model””—handles ten col- 
umns of figures imperturb- 
ably. Electrically or hand 
operated. Other Dalton 
models for adding, subtract- 
ing, bookkeeping. ledger and 
statement posting. 
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OWADAYS successful manage- 

ment requires a day-by-day knowl- 
edge of operative and administrative values. 
And only with figures can you measure these 
values! 
Figures alone can eliminate the costly haz- 
ards of guesswork and give you at a glance 
the true status of your business. Assembled 
with machine accuracy, at machine speed, 
yesterday’s figures come to you in time to 
direct tomorrow’s course. 


POWERS 
Powers Alphabetical Tabula- 


tor. Prints names and words 
as well as figures—from 
punched cards. Any account- 
ing statement is more under- 
standable—prepared faster— 
when Powers shoulders the 
load. 


REMINGTON 


This is model 23 with front 
feed of the Remington Line. 
Ledger and statements are 
osted at one writing. Per- 
ect registration—proved ac- 
curacy. 
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WASH 


The Most Complete Accounting Machine 


Service in America 


Remington Rand, a consolidation of the leading 
makers of accounting, bookkeeping and tabu- 
lating machines, record systems and office equip- 
ment, is the largest organization of its kind in 
existence. Its products are credited with stepping 
up the pace of American Business . . . with re- 
vealing hidden facts that enable executives to 
corral new profits—expel waste. 


Remington Rand service is unique in that it 
offers'a central source of business accounting 
information and methods. 4000 trained special- 
ists are engaged in analyzing the figure-getting 
problems of every type and size of business. 
To any firm, with any sort of accounting prob- 
lem, Remington Rand offers the services of 
one of these technicians—without cost or obli- 
gation. Just phone or write our nearest office. 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 





SERVICE 





[ FIGURES - The Yardstick of Modern Business || 











The same contents, but what a difference 
the container makes. 

Changed as if by magic from a slumping, 
disordered mass to an erect, orderly unit, 
with index always visible and contents eas- 
ily accessible—and in much less space. 
Remember these features of “Vertex” 
Pockets that will promote the efficiency of 
your filing system: 


“Always Erect” 
“Visible Indexes” 
“Easy Accessibility” 
“Less Space” 


Try a Bushnell “Vertex” File Pocket in 
place of one of those over-crowded manila 
folders in your own filing cabinet and 
realize how every such folder can be re- 
placed and your entire filing system in- 
stantly improved. 


Send the coupon below for a free 


sample pocket. All we ask is that you 
own or use a vertical filing system. 


Please send me for trial in my files a free sample 
of the Bushnell Paperoid ‘‘Vertex’’ File Pocket, as 
described in Oct., 1929, Review of Reviews. 


Name of Firm 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired? 


To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. R. 
13th & Wood Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 
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or cinders, no jerking or rattling, no sea- 
sickness on a stormy sea. 

“Then, there is the reliability and safety 
of airships, which is more than that of 
airplanes. Night and fog are not 
difficulties for an airship. Repairs to en- 
gines and structure can be made in flight. 

“Next, there come the improvements 
in airships along technical lines—improve- 
ments that are, at present, just around 
the corner. Specifically, larger and 
speedier airships; oil-burning engines; im- 
proved sheds and terminal facilities; bet- 
ter weather information service, and, 
finally, the development of mechanical 
aids for handling airships.” 

In conclusion Admiral Moffett declares: 

“We are standing on the threshold of a 
magnificent opportunity. I feel confident 
the same spirit that enabled us to bring 
into being what was at one time the 
largest merchant marine in the world will 
spur us on and lead us to pursue a domi- 
nant position in the new merchant marine 
in the air.” 


Number gooo 
Sets a Pace 


Fo THE FIRST TIME in history, a few 

weeks ago, an oil-electric locomotive 
challenged a modern steam engine, on its 
own ground—the passenger express field 
—and defeated it. On the 334-mile run 
from Montreal to Toronto Number 9000, 
as the new locomotive is called, pulled a 
standard steel passenger train on an ex- 
press schedule, clocking mile after mile 
at seventy miles an hour, and once 
touching seventy-five. True, a steam lo- 
comotive did the same, and does the 
same every day. But where the steam 
locomotive uses $80 worth of coal for 
the trip, the new engine burned only $25 
in crude oil. 

Number 9000 is a product of the Cana- 
dian National Railways. It is an improve- 
ment on fourteen similar but smaller lo- 
comotives, tried on branch lines which 
felt the competition of the automobile. 
When one of these smaller models crossed 
the continent from Montreal to Van- 
couver in sixty-seven hours—a record— 
and did it on five drums of oil, the engi- 
neers began the job of building an oil- 
electric large enough to haul trains. The 
principle is explained by Courtney Ryley 
Cooper in World’s Work. 

“A Diesel engine, burning crude oil,” he 
writes, “delivers power to turn a dynamo, 
which in turn generates electricity, which 
drives the wheels of a locomotive—there’s 
the whole story of the new motive power.” 

An announcment from the railroad says 
that Number 9000 consists of two units 
of 2660 horsepower, which weigh more 
than twenty-five tons each. The entire 


locomotive weighs 325 tons. Its advan- 
tage is that, while more efficient than 
steam engines, just as electric locomotives 
are, it is, unlike the latter, wholly self- 
contained. The electric drive is used be- 
cause to couple a Diesel directly to the 
wheels would cause too great a strain on 
the transmission. Also variable speeds 
and reversing are simpler with electricity, 


The Automobile Ten 
Years from Now 


HAT IS THE FUTURE of the auto- 

mobile, and won’t it meet terrific 
competition from the airplane? These 
two questions Henry Morton Robinson 
asked Charles F. Kettering, inventor of 
the self-starter, Ethyl gas, and the Delco 
ignition and lighting systems, and chief 
automotive engineer of the General Mo- 
tors Corporation. In Popular Science 
Monthly he reports the answers. 

“The automobile of the future will 
make the present-day contraption look 
like a hay wagon,” Mr. Kettering said. 
“Within ten years we'll have automobiles 
safely traveling 100 miles an hour, weigh- 
ing less than a thousand pounds, costing 
less than a thousand dollars, and covering 
eighty miles on a gallon of gas. Maybe 
we won’t be using gas at all. There’s ap- 
proximately 130 trillion horsepower wait- 
ing to be harnessed in ordinary sunlight, 
not to mention molecular energies that 
we're just beginning to discover.” 

This car of the future is an absolute 
necessity, Mr. Kettering explained, to 
meet the competition that airplanes will 
soon give to the automobile industry. 

“Take this matter of a car’s weight, 
for example,” Mr. Kettering explained. 
“Until 1920 we used to boast of how 
heavy our cars were. Now, one of our 
chief selling points is how light they are. 
Lightness of construction is something we 
learned from airplane builders who util- 
ized newer and lighter metals in their 
planes. Aluminum, lynite, and invar all 
came into automobile construction by way 
of the airplane. 

“And right now we are perfecting, for 
commercial purposes, a new metal fifteen 
times stronger than nickeled steel, yet 
only one third as heavy as aluminum. We 
figure that we can allow about four 
pounds per horsepower in making motors 
of this new metal. Thus a fifty-horse- 
power motor would weigh only 200 
pounds! See the possibilities? If we 
can make a lighter chassis, and an engine 
which, in proportion to its size, is much 
more powerful than the gigantic masses 
of steel that used to be under automobile 
hoods, you can see why we are going to 
need less gasoline. This fact, together 
with improved methods of carburation, 
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"Sa ving Time and Money 
in Record-writing 


Points that give real service is one of the features of “Motif” pencils in 
which their manufacturer, The Wallace Pencil Co., takes especial pride. 
There is another point connected with the real service of this firm. 


That point is their use of Mani-Fold Continuous Forms, which the 
treasurer, Miss C. B. Cramm, declares has proved “a big time and labor 
saving element.” She continues: “the adoption of Mani-Fold Forms also 
enabled us to combine our Order and Billing Departments, thus allowing 
us to dispense with one employeé, besides lessening the possibility of 
error.” 

Mani-Fold Continuous Forms, specially designed to fit your needs, will 
do six things for you: (1) improve the appearance of records, invoices, 
bills of lading, delivery orders and all other forms 100%; (2) save 50% 
in time; (3) save 30% in carbon paper costs; (4) reduce duplication of 
effort almost 100% with fewer errors, fewer writings, etc.; (5) increase 
the operator’s productive time to 95%; (6) assure accurate registration 
of forms. 


With Mani-Fold Continuous Forms, this operator in the office of the Wallace Pencil Co. at St. 
Louis, has increased the time she spends at actually productive work from 65% to 95%. 





no CN) oo re) Write for interesting literature with complete information on continuous forms 


ANI-FOLD 


THE ee ee 
13338 Coit Road, Cleveland, Ohio Division United Autographic Register Co. 
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A PROFITABLE POINTER FROM A. 


PENCIL MANUFACTURER 
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Will spot stocks in New York .- 
increase your sales and profits? 


Sales will certainly be helped. What with sharp com- 
petition and hand-to-mouth: buying, nothing can be 
so powerful a means for getting orders as full stocks 
and quick delivery. : 

Profits also will be increased by spot stocks if the 
stock keeping and delivery does not cost too much. 
Volume of sales is no good if cost to sell, cost to stock 
and cost to deliver eat up the margin of profit. 


Find a spot stock method 


that is right in its costs 


Bush Distribution Service will take care of your whole 
physical distribution problem in the New York Metro- 
politan area; will receive, stock and deliver your 
goods; will do it efficiently, without friction, freeing 
you from losses and complaints, winning for you new 
first sales and certain reorders — and at a low cost, a 
cost that makes for profits. What Bush has done and 
is doing for 3000 other concerns it can do for you. 


No heavy overhead, no extravagant personnel, no 
charge for idle space. 


Write for booklet 
“More Profits in New York” 


The Bush book entitled “More Profits in New York” 
will tell you the story of Bush service — how spot 
stocks in New York will increase your sales and your 
profits. When you write for this book outline your 
main sales problems and policies and we will supple- 
ment the printed book with a special service letter 
telling just how Bush methods can be applied to your 


business. 


Bush Distribution Service 
100 Broad Street, New York 





Please mention this issue of Review of Reviews 
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is going to double the mileage we can get 
on a gallon . 

“In order to keep up with a fast travel- 
ing, air-minded public, we’ve got to raise 
the standards of motor car manufacture 
to the point where a person will have to 
take to the air if he wants to travel any 
faster or smoother,” Mr. Kettering says 
in conclusion. 


Taking the Solar 
System Apart 


HICAGO AND PHILADELPHIA are to 
own, within the next twelve months, 
the first planetariums in America. 

“It is said that no one ever sees a 
planetarium without wishing there was 
one in his own community,” writes Albert 
G. Ingalls in the Scientific American. 

One enters a building surmounted by a 
dome about seventy-five feet in diameter. 
The dome represents the sky, and when 
the lights go out one’ seems to be viewing 
the stars on a very clear night. But there 
is this great difference: within the plane- 
tarium one sees the stars and planets in 
motion—in four minutes one sees in the 
planetarium what takes twenty-four 
hours in the skies. 

All this is done by means of a most 
intricate projector, in shape somewhat 
like a huge dumb-bell, which is controlled 
by the lecturer. On either end of the 
projector, Mr. Ingalls writes, “there is 
a sort of hemisphere, which looks not un- 
like a diver’s helmet. Within each of 
these ‘helmets’ is a powerful incandes- 
cent lamp. Set into the sides in various 
positions are sixteen lenses, Behind each 
lens is a kind of diaphragm bearing the 
right stars in the right places. These 
project slender invisible pencils of light, 
corresponding to each star, to the inner 
walls of the dome of the planetarium.” 
A small electric motor is used to re- 
volve one “helmet,” thus setting the 
stars of the northern hemisphere in mo- 
tion: they rise in the east, cross the sky, 
and set in the west. The projector itself 
is then turned over, and the other 
“helmet” is revolved, showing the audi- 
ence the movement of stars in the south- 
ern hemisphere. 

The handle of the dumb-bell contains 
seven other projectors, which are used to 
show the movements of sun, moon, 
Saturn, Mercury, Venus, Mars, and Jupi- 
ter in the heavens, at the same time as 
the “helmet” shows the progress of the 
stars. Uranus and Neptune are omitted 
from the projector because they are 
never visible to the naked eye. 

“With the planetarium we take the 
solar system to pieces and see how the 
pieces work,” writes Mr. Ingalls. “It is 
the best ‘movie’ I have ever seen.” 
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| used to worry about my Heating Plant 


“THE inspections that the insurance company gives my heating 
plant are worth as much to my peace of mind as the actual boiler 
explosion policy . . . You read so often about somebody’s. home 
being wrecked that it’s a great relief to have their engineer's 
O. K. on my plant. 


“Then if anything does happen to the boiler I’m covered; such 
as a section that cracked two years ago and again last winter... 
The first cost $155 to repair, the second $160, and both were 
paid by the insurance company. Do you wonder that I wouldn’t 
be without residence boiler insurance?” 
Write for our Booklet —“‘ What Is It and What of It” 


This insurance primer gives briefly the whys and wherefores 
of modern insurance. Your request will place you under no 
obligation — nor will a representative call unless you so specify 


THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 


BOSTON, MASS. 


AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ | eae — |) THE EMPLOYERS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY pO SOY, FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 





HE SIXTY-YEAR-OLD PILOT of 
“Germany’s First Ambassa- 
dor’—as the Graf Zeppelin 
is called in Germany—has 
developed from one of Count Zep- 
pelin’s most severe critics to an en- 
thusiastic and popular preacher of 
the rigid dirigible’s future. At 
school he specialized, not in subjects 
relating to aviation, but in physics, 
philosophy, and political economy. 
He married the daughter of the 
owner of a newspaper in Schleswig- 
Holstein and became a small-town 
journalist until, a few years later, he 
secured a position on the editorial 
staff of the Frankfurter Zeitung. 

“Even then aviation held no in- 
terest for him,’ Wythe Williams 
writes in the New York Times Mag- 
azine, “and it was not until he was 
nearing middle age and Count von 
Zeppelin crossed his path that he be- 
came annoyed at what he considered 
the completely idiotic idea of ac- 
tually starting out for a definite spot 
in a dirigible airship. 

“He then launched the newspaper cam- 
paign against Zeppelin which was to alter 
his own course of life. The attacks were 
so violent that Count Zeppelin decided 
the best way to stop them was to become 
acquainted with Eckener and try and lure 
him into his own camp. This was ac- 
complished with such success that the 
editor soon became as ardent for Zeppelin 
as he previously had been against him. So 
enthusiastic did Eckener become that he 
insisted upon moving to Friedrichshafen 
in order to be near the Zeppelin works, 
and where he continued to act as repre- 
sentative of the Frankfurter Zeitung.” 

Count Zeppelin was then nearly bank- 
rupt, but Eckener helped him raise money 
with which to continue his experiments. 
Eckener accompanied the inventor on his 
flights, and was with him when the airship 
exploded at Echterdingen just.after land- 
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HUGO ECKENER 


ing. This so discouraged Zeppelin that it 
was with difficulty that Eckener persuaded 
him to continue his work. Both were 
penniless, but fortunately the mail brought 
an anonymous gift of 50,000 marks. 
Within a week people throughout Ger- 
many subscribed 6,000,000 marks to build 
a new airship. Eckener then became an 
active member of the Zeppelin company 
and took up flying, at the age of forty. 
“The next low-water mark in the 
Eckener fortune came with the signing 
of the Treaty of Versailles, when all the 
remaining Zeppelins were turned over to 
the Allies,’ Mr. Williams continues. 
“Under imperial patronage and during 
the War, when airships were turned out 
by the dozen, the Zeppelin company 
waxed rich and powerful, but nearly all 
the earnings went back into the concern. 
And the old Count organized and con- 
ducted it in a strictly feudal manner. 
The supreme power was to be passed on, 


i 


pn 


—— 





according to the supreme will. Be- 
fore the end of the War the inventor 
of Zeppelins and founder of the 
company that bore his name had 
passed on. By his will the power 
was transferred to his nephew, who 
also died soon afterward, leaving no 
direct heir. By the nephew’s will 
Hugo Eckener succeeded to the im- 
portant post of general director of 
the Zeppelin company and all its 
subsidiaries, which now include the 
Maybach motor works, the Dornier 
airplane company, and several other 
concerns.” 

When Eckener became chief, work 
was at a complete standstill and all 
the tangible assets of the company 
had gone into the hangars of the 
Allies. Furthermore, Eckener, who 
even today receives as salary only 
$1000 a month, then had no money, 
and so he returned to his first occu- 
pation with Count Zeppelin: once 
again he tried to raise money to 
build dirigibles. 

But German business had little money 
to spare, in those post-war days of de- 
pression, and especially for an industry so 
reminiscent of her dark.war days. Ac- 
cordingly, it was to the little people that 
Eckener appealed, and the Graf Zeppelin 
was built out of their savings. 

The pilot of the Graf Zeppelin holds no 
regular pilot’s graduation certificate. for 
it was he who organized the first real 
pilots’ training school in 1914. Eckener 
learned by himself, apparently, and by 
watching Count Zeppelin. He seems to 
possess “air sense”—by instinct, appar- 
ently, he knows all about air currents and 
the laws of balance, and he can actually 
detect bad weather in the offing. 

“While Eckener maintains confidence 
in the present Zeppelin . . . he hopes to 
build another and even greater ship, now 
that the necessary millions are not so dif- 
ficult to find,” Mr. Williams writes. “But 
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« ff is wonderful to contem-~ 
plate correct time from any 
electric outlet with Telechron 


Clocks. I have them all over 


the houses. 
(Signed) Al Jolson 


Al Jolson, who scaled the heights of stardom on 


stage and screen, prides himself on being always 


“up to the minute —not only in word and action, 


but in time as well. That accounts for the fact 
that his home is equipped with Telechron spring- 
less electric clocks. In these ultra modern time- 
pieces, all springs and escapements have been 
replaced by a tiny, silent, patented electric motor, 


which directly runs the hands 


accurate time through electric impulses regulated 


. . furnishing 





| From your dectree Outlet 


—the Springless Electric Clock 


\ csstewonvmae | WARREN TELECHRON CO; 
ASHLAND, MASS. 


In Canada, Canadian General Electric Co., Toronto, Ont. 
JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC HOUR, 
BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY AT 8 P.M.,E.S.T. 


ON A NATION WIDE N B. C. CHAIN, CLOS- 
ING WITH TELECHRON TIME AND CHIMES 


© 1929. Warren Telechron Co. 





OXFORD — $29 


by power stations’ master clocks (constantly 
checked with radio time signals sent out by the 
U. S. Naval Observatory). There’s no winding 


or regulating to do — you simply plug a Tele- 


chron into an outlet and set the hands correct. 


Whether you need many Telechron Clocks, 
several of them possessing chime and strike fea- 
tures, as Al Jolson did, or a single clock for 
desk or mantel, you will find a wide choice of 
tasteful models at your local Authorized Dealer’s. 


The prices range from $14 to $1200. 
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more even than in building Zeppelins is 
this somewhat stolid, grim pilot of sixty 
years interested in finding the proper 
means of making all dirigibles safe. The 
only means, he says, is to find. helium 
gas. And inasmuch as the United States 
has all the visible supply of that expensive 
commodity, he considers that the duty of 
the scientists of Germany is to find a 
substitute that will prove non-explosive 
and serve the same purpose. With such 
a gas Eckener asserts he will fly his 
Zeppelins to all corners of the earth.” 


Ruth Draper 


“THE MAGIC LADY” is one critic’s de- 

scription of Ruth Draper. Quite a 
different comment was made last year— 
one of the worst theatrical seasons in 
Broadway’s history—by a Broadway wise- 
acre: “The dame is daffy. Jus’ because 
a couple of highbrow critics tell her she’s 
good, she gets an idea that she can fill a 
theater six nights a week plus a coupla 
matinées. And right in the middle of the 
worst year we ever had, too! I guess all 
the saps ain’t in Hollywood jus’ yet. 
She’ll find out.” 

Ruth Draper found out. She opened 
at the Comedy Theater in New York 
City, and, writes Mark Hellinger in Lzb- 
erty, “from holiday week to the end of 
April she played there, a Broadway suc- 
cess. With a top price of $3.85 for 
tickets, the receipts for a week never fell 
below $8500, and they went as high as 
$13,000. On a percentage basis, Ruth 
Draper earned in the neighborhood of 
$5000 a week. Accordingly she has be- 
come one of the highest salaried artistes 
in the world. Yet she demands no tre- 
mendous productions and she asks for no 
costly leading men to bolster her work. 
All she needs are a table, a chair, a shawl, 
and a man to pull the curtain. And, if 
the union did not insist, she could do 
away with the man who pulls the curtain.” 

Her repertoire consists of thirty-two 
monologues, all of them written by her- 
self. Each one delineates a distinct char- 
acter—a New York society woman who 
never gets beyond the first sentence in 
her Italian lesson, an Irish peasant woman 
who lost her son in the Great War, the 
drawling and languorous Southern girl, 
and so on down the list. 

When she played in London, Henry 
James was so much impressed by her 
abilities that he prepared a monologue for 
her; she used it once, but did not include 
it in her repertoire. Recently she acted a 
love scene with Hugh Miller, in a benefit 
performance for a charity; but it too was 
a dismal failure. 

Once the house was sold out, and Mr. 
Hellinger had to stand at the rear of the 
orchestra. Miss Draper was presenting 


“Men and Women 


her‘ monologue of the telephone switch- 
board operator. The operator’s baby is 
ill, yet she must work, she complains to 
the girl who is supposedly beside her. 
“Didja hear what happened t’ Mazie?” 
she cries suddenly. “No? Say, you’re 
gonna die laughin’ when I tell ya. Sure. 














Interesting Personality Articles 


Wasuincton’s. Most Unpoputar Man, 
by George Oliver Gillingham; October Plain 
Talk. Reviewed on page 144. 

Huco EcKENER, GRIM CAPTAIN OF THE 
Arr, by Wythe Williams: July 28 New York 
Times Magazine. Reviewed on page 142. 

Rutu Draper, by Mark Hellinger; Au- 
gust 24 Liberty. Reviewed on page 144. 

CHARLES CHAPLIN, by + Waldo Frank; 
September Scribner's. A study of a lonely 
figure who both loves and despises this con- 
temporary world. 

New York’s Jimmie, by Craig F. Thomp- 
son; August 28 Nation. How the Lord 
Mayor of Gotham does nothing in a gigantic 
and fetching way. 

La Guarpia, by Duff Gilfond; October 
Plain Talk, and ITaL1An TaBLeE pD’Horte, by 
Henry F. Pringle; August 31 New Yorker. 
The rise of the Republican candidate for 
New York City’s mayor: American consul 
at Fiume, interpreter at Ellis Island, Deputy 
Attorney General, Congressman, Major in 
the Aviation Corps, President of New York 
City’s Board of Aldermen, and—ousted by 
the Republican party in Congress. 




















Remember that guy she was goin’ aroun’ 
with? - Henry—yeah, that’s him. Well, 
they was engaged, y’ know. Sure. He 
give her a ring, an’ everything. Then she 
got tired of him. Sure. She says he 
looked awful dirty in the suit he wore. 
So she give him back his ring. 

“An’ whaddaya think happened? Henry 
hocked the ring and bought himself a new 
suit. Now he looks so good that Mazie is 
sorry she give him the ring back!” 

The tough young girl usher standing 
next to Mr. Hellinger rocked with laugh- 
ter; Miss Draper’s telephone operator was 
using her own language. But as the 
comedy turns to tragedy, when the opera- 
tor learns that her baby, just a moment 
ago warm, has suddenly turned cold, and 
so puts through a final call for a customer 
and then hurries off to her home and 
baby, then the usher cut her laugh short 
with a choking sob. 

Miss Draper began her work by com- 
posing and giving a monologue entitled 
“The Jewish Tailor” at a pre-war social 
party. It was such a success that she 
wrote others, and soon she was in great 
demand at social gatherings. Then she 
decided that she wanted to go on the 
stage. She secured a small part in “A 
Lady’s Name” with Marie Tempest; but 
the play was a failure, and she could find 
no other job. 

During the War she was in France, 
where she gave her impersonations before 
the A. E. F. After the armistice she played 
for a time in London, where she met with 


great success. Then she returned to 
America, first to -fill engagements made 
throughout the country by her manager 
and then to enter vaudeville for two 
weeks. She was so successful that the 
management wanted to send her over the 
circuit at a large salary, but she turned 
them down, explaining that she had wished 
merely to obtain the reaction of a vaude- 
ville audience! She then gave her famous 
Sunday evening performances. 

When she began her amazing run at 
the Comedy Theater last December both 
she and her manager were so doubtful as 
to its success that they rented the theater 
on a percentage instead of a flat-rate 
basis. By this decision Miss Draper lost 
as much as $1000 a week. 

“One of the strangest episodes in her 
career came to pass recently when she 
refused to go on the stage because she 
found a cross-eyed stage hand in the rear 
of the theater,” Mr. Hellinger writes. 
“When the stage hand was effectively 
hidden, Ruth Draper went on with her 
character sketches. It rained furiously 
that night, and when she finally emerged 
from the theater she found a little group 
of people standing in front of the house. 
They were waiting for a taxi. 

“So Ruth Draper, the $5000-a-week 
star, bundled them all into her limousine 
and insisted upon driving them until they 
could all reach either a taxicab or a sub- 
way station. 

“And among these people was the 
cross-eyed stage hand!” 


The Most Disliked Man 
in Washington 


OMPTROLLER GENERAL McCarv is 

thoroughly disliked in Washington 
for his official rulings, and is just as 
thoroughly admired for his justice and 
efficiency. The office he holds was created 
by a bill signed by President Harding, 
who selected John Raymond McCarl 
for this important but thankless job. The 
Comptroller General is appointed for a 
term of fifteen years, and can be removed 
only through impeachment. He can veto 
almost any expenditure of public money, 
and only the Supreme Court of the 
United States can veto a ruling of the 
Comptroller General. 

“McCarl’s authority is as absolute as 
it is unique. Grumblers may succeed in 
having courts rule against him, but he 
smilingly pursues the even tenor of his 
way,” writes George Oliver Gillingham in 
Plain Talk. “He adheres to the literal 
word of the regulations. In fact, that is 
the very reason his office is in existence.” 

Once a rear admiral presented a claim 
for $424 for transporting his wife from 
Asia to the United States, but McCarl 
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You'll never know 
how cool and pain- 
less a shave can be 
until you use Lister- 
ine Shaving Cream 


ll ke te eg a ee 


Pb ee 
ipa 


epee 


cools... AFTER SHAVING.. protects 


before important engagements at 
which they must look their best. 
Try it yourself sometime. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., U. S. A. 


If you want a real treat in face com- 
fort, do this tomorrow morning 
after you shave: Simply douse full 
strength Listerine on your face. 

Immediately you note a glow of 
health—a tingling, zippy sensation 
that wakes up your skin. 

Then, as Listerine dries, a won- 
derful feeling of coolness,as though 
a moist sea breeze were blowing 
against .your cheeks. Gone that 


feeling of rawness. Gone that 
burning sensation. 

Moreover, it eliminates the risk 
of infection. Because full strength 
Listerine, though safe and healing 
in action, kills germs in counts 
ranging up to 200,000,000 in 15 
seconds. 

Some men are so delighted with 
the freshening effect of Listerine 
on the face that they employ it 


the safe antiseptic LISTERINE 


Kills 200,000,000 Germs in Fifteen Seconds 


Try it, madam, as an 


ASTRINGENT 


The same qualities that make Listerine 
soothing after shaving, recommend its 
use by women as an astringent. I nciden- 
tally, itis a very economical one. Your 
wife will be glad to know about it. 
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ENJOY YOUR EXERCISE 
—Keep Absorbine, Jr. handy — 


To fully enjoy indoor exercise keep your muscles limber with 
Absorbine, Jr. Early in the season use it full strength to relieve or 
prevent lameness, soreness or muscular aches. Then dilute it for a general 
rub-down. Quick acting and antiseptic when used full strength, it not 
only invigorates, but tends to heal and eliminate the danger of infection 
in scratches, bruises or chafing. ... Druggists everywhere sell and recom- 
mend Absorbine, Jr. For sure protection buy two bottles. Keep one at 
home and have the other always ready in your locker. 


At All Druggists, $1.25— Send for Free Trial Bottle 
W. F. YOUNG 


INC, 


Springfield, Mass. 
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Men and Women - 


decided that it was “not permitted by 
regulations.” The Navy Department 
appealed to the Attorney General, whose 
ruling was against McCarl’s decision. But 
the Comptroller General is not subject to 
the Attorney General, and McCarl stuck 
to his original decision. 

The State Department held that a 
Federal employee traveling on official 
business might give a ten-dollar tip to a 
steamship steward, but McCarl decided 
otherwise and now vetoes bills on which 
this tip exceeds $5. The War Department 
was amazed to learn that McCarl dis- 
allowed such items as railroad fares for 
officers competing in golf matches, taxi 
fares for distances of less than four 
blocks, and payment for collecting press 
notices about citizens’ military training 
camps, because as he held such expendi- 
ture unnecessary. And when faced with 
a bill of an employee of the Department 
of Agriculture for $1.50 for a lunch in 
Alexandria, Virginia, he disallowed it, 
maintaining that “nowhere in that part 
of Virginia” could a man obtain a lunch 
worth that. 

“Though the government units com- 
plain bitterly about certain of McCarl’s 
rulings, there are compensations,” Mr. 
Gillingham adds. “They find the office 
of Comptroller General very useful 
when it comes to ‘passing the buck.’ As 
Congress so intended, any department 
can (and does) ward off unwelcome on- 
slaughts by using McCarl as a_ buffer. 
The method is effective because he has 
the final say.” 














CCARL IS UNPOPULAR with certain 

Republicans today because he was a 
protégé of the insurgent Republican 
Senator Norris of Nebraska, whose 
secretary he was from 1914 to 1918. 
Furthermore, he is a native of the radical 
state of Iowa, where he was born forty- 
nine years ago. But he is also regarded 
as a Republican in good standing, once 
having been executive secretary of the 
National Republican Congressional Ex- 
ecutive Committee. A graduate of the 
University of Nebraska, he began prac- 
ticing law in that state in 1903, and he 
began his work as Comptroller General 
in 1921. 

“He cares little for Washington soci- 
ety,” Mr. Gillingham writes. ‘Emergen- 
cies find him calm, and he speaks in a 
low, gentle voice. Though others may 
rave and fume over his decisions, the 
fracas always finds McCarl impersonal. 
He has received much unfavorable pub- 
licity by reason of newspapers’ stressing 
of cases involving unusual circumstances. 
The preponderance of cases that he set- 
tles with judicious dispatch remains un- 
noticed. Persons closely associated with 
his work are forced to recognize his un- 
usual fitness for the office.” 
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@Nasterpieces of Musical Literature: III 


Glances at Music and Musicians Through the Medium of Celebrated Books 








THE 


GREAT ABUSE 
OF 
MUSICK. 


IN TWO PARTS. 
CONTAINING 
An Account of the Use and Design of 
Musick among the Antient Jews, Greeks, 
Romans, and others; with their Con- 
cern for, and care to prevent the Abuse 
thereof. 


poverty-stricken, disease-ridden, 
booze-soaked London underworld 
one finds described in such a book 
as Ned Ward’s “The London Spy.” 

He dwells at great length upon 
the immodesty and profaneness of 
the songs and operas of his time. 
The reasoning is very often in- 
genious. He calls the reader to 
witness whether the devil himself 
could have invented anything more 
blasphemous than 


HERE IS A DIVERSION in 
rummaging among outworn 
ideas, a sort of antique 
hunting in things of the 
mind, which to its devotees is as 
fascinating as or more fascinating 
than the pursuit of the quaint and 
odd in furniture and art objects. 
The trouble with the sport of an- 
tique hunting is that, when pursued 
too long, the element of the unex- 
pected dies out. When one knows 
too much of the quaint and out- 
moded the nature of the next 
“find” may be predicted. Thus a 
sport becomes a science, for what 
is science but the ability to hy- 
pothecate new discoveries on the 
basis of established knowledge? 
Thus he who goes after old ideas 
for pleasure drifts into scholarship, 





AND ALSO 

An Account of the Jmmorality and Pro- 
faneness which is occasioned by the Cor- 
ruption of that most Noble Science in 
the Present Age. 

By ARTHUR BEDFORD, M.A. Chap- 
lain to His Grace Wriothesley Duke of 
Bedford, and Vicar of Temple in the 


“When the World first knew Creation, 
A Rogue was a top, a Rogue was a 
top Profession.” 


For in the beginning there was only 
God, who created the angels on the 
second day and Adam and Eve on 
the sixth, “ard therefore what a 
Complement this is upon the 








and he who collects odd _ things 
finds himself at length a curator. 
These are some thoughts of one 
who wishes never to lose his ama- 
teur standing in the world of 
scholarship as he takes from its 





City of Bristol. 





Printed by J. H. for John Wyatt at the 


LONDON: 


Rose in St. Paul’s Church-yard. 1711. 


Maker of Heaven and Earth and 

upon the Work of His Hands I 

tremble to think of.” Of a song 
_ which has the lines 





“Cruel Silvia, do not slight me; 





shelf a two-hundred-year-old book. 

It is not a book, perhaps, which should 
be considered in a series headed ‘“Mas- 
terpieces of Musical Literature,” and 
yet it is one that has given the writer too 
much amusement to be left out. Its 
wordy title page is worthy of full quota- 
tion, and appears in the adjoining column. 

Concerning the author there is little to 
add to what is apparent in the title page. 
He was born in Gloucestershire in 1668 
and died in 1745. Previous to “The Great 
Abuse of- Musick” he had published other 
tracts and books, notably “The Evil and 
Danger of Stage Plays,” which appeared 
in 1706, and which attempts to show that 
the reform of the stage occasioned by the 
fulminations of Jeremy Collier was but 
a new and subtler perversion. 

Arthur Bedford was what we should 
today call a Fundamentalist. His men- 
tality as it is made apparent through his 
books fits perfectly the Fundamentalist 
pattern. Brought up on literal interpre- 
tations of the Scripture, he interprets lit- 
erally every word he reads. He is utterly 

148 


without a sense of humor. He believes 
that his age is the worst that has existed. 
He looks to an imminent destructive ex- 
pression of the wrath of God, and yet 
(and herein lies the Fundamentalist in- 
consistency) he preaches with stentorian 
voice that people may mend their ways. 

Still there is a certain charm of solid 
sense about the man. This because the 
basis of his argument is sound. The Lon- 
don stage he anathematized was the stage 
of Wycherley, Congreve, and Tom D’Ur- 
fey, whose plays no one would urge for 
revival in this supposedly unshockable 
day. And the music purveyed in London 
in the days of Queen Anne was not of the 
best. Purcell died in 1695. When Blow 
died in 1708 the high grade secular music 
of England was largely the work of for- 
eigners, chiefly Italians. 

The music which set Arthur Bedford to 
writing was the popular and the operatic 
music of his time. The popular ballads 
issued -by Henry Playford, Tom Cross, 
and others reflect the crowded, lecherous, 


Thou alone can ease my smart” 


Bedford remarks, “I suppose that there 
was no Design in the Poet to ques- 
tion God’s Omnipotency; but such a Con- 
clusion doth too naturally follow.” 

An ode on the death of Purcell which 
states that such music as his could ease 
the torments of the damned is taken as a 
reflection upon God’s justice, for what 
just mortal would care to have the ap- 
pointed tortures lessened? And so it goes 
on, humorlessly and indignantly holding 
up to scorn the addressing of pagan gods, 
the representation of magic in opera, and 
expressions such as “Gadzooks,” all of 
which are blasphemy of the most per- 
nicious sort. There is much beside that 
is justified. Even many of Bedford’s se- 
lections of songs, which he has “purged 
of their Smut and Nastiness,” could not 
be reprinted today. 

I skip many amusing pages of reflection 
upon song texts to the musical part of the 
book. There is one bit of doggerel by an 
organist named Brown which shows that 
the popular musicians of the reign of 
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yo: Super- Hebarowdyeas 


THAT SUPERBLY REPRODUCE MUSIC FROM THE AIR OR RECORDS 


RCA RADIOLA 67 


The new Super-Heterodyne 
with Electro-Dynamic 
Speaker and pee 
(illustrated above) *$690 
RCA RADIOLA 64. De Luxe cabi- 
net model Super-Heterodyne with 
improved Electro-Dynamic Speaker 
*$550 
RCARADIOLA 66. Improved Super- 
a cabinet model with 
famous RCA Electro-Dynamic 
Speaker 2 2 © « © « *§$225 
RCA RADIOLA 60, Super-Hetero- 
dyne tuble type . « , + *$130 
*Radiotron equipment not 
included in these prices 


Buy with confidence 
where you see this sign 


New Radiola Super-Heterodynes of still 
finer quality have been achieved by the 
RCA Research Laboratories. The famous 
60” series now includes the new “67” 
Radiola Combination, in which the latest 
model of the Super-Heterodyne is com- 
bined with the phonograph. 


With these two instruments in one cabinet, 
music from the air or from records is 


superbly reproduced by the RCA Electro- 


Dynamic speaker—the reproducer of 
amazing realism and beauty of tone. The 
incomparable Radiola Super-Heterodyne 
holds undisputed rank as the finest of all 
radio instruments. Its qualities of faithful 
reception and realistic reproduction are the 
acknowledged standard of radio design. 


RADIOLA DIVISION 
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Queen Anne were not so far different 
from their brethren of the days of Her- 
bert Hoover: 


“But yet the greatest Scandal’s still be- 
hind; 

A baser Dunce among the Crew we find: 

A Wretch bewitched to see his Name in 
Print, 

Will own a Song, and not one Line his 
in’t; 

I mean of the Foundation. Sad’s the 
Case! 

He Treble writes, no matter who the 
Bass! 

Just like some over crafty Architect, 

First forms the Garret, then the House 
erect.” 


Are there not composers among us whose 
ideas are developed by professional ar- 
rangers? They are not restricted to the 
popular field, either, but I doubt if they, 
any more than the men Brown was chas- 
tising, are concerned solely with seeing 
their names in print. 

The practices of church organists are 
much condemned by Bedford. It appears 
that the organists had a way of impro- 
vising at the keyboard, of dragging in ale- 
house tunes, and generally playing the 
devil with the service. The outcry against 
this smacks of_modern musical criticism: 

“T know not any sober Person who can 
understand any thing in it, except a Jar- 
gon of Confusion, without Head or Tail, 
including all the Keys of the Gamut in a 
promiscuous manner, without any Ca- 
dence or Connexion, intermixed some- 
times with a wanton airy Fancy, and at 
others with a heavy sordid Performance, 
and all this occasion’d by extempore Mag- 


gots in all the Voluntaries and Interludes, © 


whilst the Man is conceited of his own 
Parts, because no one else understands 
what he would be at, and scorns to prac- 
tise such things as are tried and approved 
of by the best Masters.” 

But one more quotation and I am done 
with this memoir of a sober parson in a 
merry time. It concerns an abuse of 
music as common to our time as to his, 
and against which few voices are raised. 

“Tt is very strange, in some Places after 
Sermon, to hear the Organs play when the 
Congregation is dismis’d, as if they play’d 
them out of a Tavern, or out of an Ale- 
house, or rather out of a Play-house.” 

The words should be graven in bronze. 


The Passing of 
Serge Diaghilev 


HEN SERGE DIAGHILEV died at the 

Lido on August 20 the world of 
music lost its most important producer. 
The influence of Diaghilev, impresario of 
the Ballet Russe, extended not only over 
the world of music and the ballet, but has 
had a deep and widespread effect on the 





arts of design, from scene painting to tex- 
tile weaving, from mural painting, adver- 
tising layout, and magazine covers down 
to the unregarded candy box. 

Diaghilev was born in the government 
of Novgorod in 1872. He studied law 
and music at St. Petersburg. He organ- 
ized exhibitions of modern, painting, ed- 
ited an art journal, wrote on art. In 1907 
he began the production of Russian opera 
and ballet in Paris, and in 1909 organized 
the famous Ballet Russe. His company 
contained practically all the Russian 
dancers of importance then and now. De- 
signers like Bakst and Roerich worked 
under his direction. He made the repu- 
tation of many a composer, notably that 
of Stravinsky. 

As a result of Diaghilev’s doing the 
world went Russian, and composers turned 
to the ballet as a freer and more vigorous 
form of dramatic expression than the 
opera. The influence of the man works 
strong today, and will long continue. 


(memoness Diaghilev’s death in 
the Chicago Tribune, Edward Moore 
reminds us that a short time ago the pro- 
ducer contributed a sort of confession of 
faith to the London Times. A few para- 
graphs are subjoined: 

“Our country,” he says, “without halt- 
ing, interests itself with new mouvements 
mécaniques, but whenever new mouve- 
ments artistiques occur people seem to be 
more frightened of being run over by them 
than by a motor car in the street. For 
twenty-five years I have endeavored to 
find a new mouvement in the theater. So- 
ciety will have to recognize that my ex- 
periments, which appear dangerous today, 
become indispensable tomorrow. 

“The misfortune of art is that every- 
body thinks he is entitled to his own 
judgment. When a scientist invents an 
electrical machine it is only experts who 
assume the right to be competent to criti- 
cize, but when I invent my artistic ma- 
chine, everybody, without ceremony, puts 
his finger into the most delicate parts of 
the engine, and likes to run it in his 
own way.” 

He says the classical ballet was born 
in France, grew up in Italy, and hangs on 
only in Russia. Side by side with it has 
developed a Russian folk dance, upon 
which his concept of the ballet is based. 

Diaghilev concludes: 

“The forms change. In painting and in 
scenery this craze is diminishing. But in 
music, where we were full of impression- 
ism and neo-sentimentalism, and in cho- 
reography, where we paid reverence to 
the classical dance, constructivisme ac- 
quired an extraordinary strength. In 
Paris we have just passed through a scan- 
dalous period of music. It was the pe- 
riod of cynical sentimental simplicity. It 
began with the cult of Gounod. Tschai- 








kovsky, and Donizetti. It ended with the 
Pastiches of Godard and Lecocq. Melody 
without any choice was imposed as an in- 
evitable principle, and the poor music 
sank to a banality even surpassing the la- 
dies’ ballads of- the end of the nineteenth 
century. That is why I welcome every- 
thing that can help us to forget the errors 
of the ‘Paris international market.’ ” 


Lindbergh in 
Radio Cantatas 


Beas AMERICANIZATION of young Ger- 

many continues. German youth now 
turns to America in its music, as can be 
seen in P. Bechert’s account of the Baden- 
Baden music festival, published in the 
Musical Courier. 

“The great musical event (scheduled as 
such) of the festival was the production of 
a cantata for radio, entitled ‘Lindbergh’s 
Flight.’ Hommage a l’Amerique. . . . 

“The words for ‘Lindbergh’s Flight’ are 
by Bert Brecht, famous for his modern- 
ized version of the ‘Beggars’ Opera’; the 
music is the joint work of Paul Hinde- 
mith and Kurt Weill, the latter being the 
composer of the now famous German 
version of the ‘Beggars’ Opera.’ . . . Weill 
composed all that concerns Lindbergh per- 
sonally, and Tindemith set to music the 
surrounding universe. The result is, to 
my mind, one of the few important choral 
compositions written in late years.” 

The writer heard “Lindbergh’s Flight” 
over the radio and also at a public per- 
formance, with the performers in sight, 
and concludes that the latter is more suc- 
cessful, even though the cantata makes 
full use of the radio’s possibilities, giving 
the noise of the plane’s propellers, the 
ocean waves, and the cheering mob greet- 
ing Lindbergh’s arrival in Paris (which is 
taken from the actual phonograph record). 
He continues: 

“In the music Weill has resorted almost 
exclusively to his own type of jazz fa- 
miliar from his Drei-Groschen Oper: lit- 
erary jazz, so to speak, or ‘chamber 
jazz.’ He gives his best and deepest, how- 
ever, in the lyrical portions, such as Lind- 
bergh’s dialogue with the motor while in 
full flight, or in the chorus in which 
America speculates, in breathless tension, 
on the outcome of Lindbergh’s flight. 
Hindemith contributed a lovely contralto 
song, the subject of which is Sleep en- 
ticing Lindbergh during his flight; also 
intensely dramatic scenes such as the 
scene of the Fog, and the Snowstorm, all 
in Hindemith’s own characteristic cham- 
ber music style. Pathos is completely 
lacking in this cantata of the American 
hero. He is a hero of the twentieth cen- 
tury, quiet, matter-of-fact, yet humanly 
appealing, even touching.” 
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Natives of New 
Guinea coming 
down the Sepik 


River in their 
dugout canoes. 
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Crane Pacific 
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(anoes and Cannibals 


URING THE FIRST ten months she 

was in commission the J/lyria, 

a brigantine-rigged yacht, car- 

ried the Crane Pacific Expe- 

dition 21,842 miles. The expedition, 

sponsored by Cornelius Crane of Chicago, 

left Boston last November on a year’s 

cruise of the Pacific. It is seeking rare 

fishes, birds, mammals, and reptiles for 
the Field Museum in Chicago. 

After a visit to the Fiji Islands the 
expedition went on to the New Hebrides, 
a group of islands some 1200 nautical 
miles off the east coast of Australia, now 
jointly administered by the British and 
the French. The climate is unhealthful, 
and even natives are not immune from 
fever and dysentery. Formerly they were 
savages, but the teachings of Christian 
missionaries have caused them practically 
to abandon head hunting 


shrines in which the best boars’ tusks are 
kept. A live boar with such tusks is 
equal in value to one first-class wife, 
even today.” 

Landing at the island of Malikula, Mr. 
Crane and three other members of the 
party, totally unarmed, were guided by 
the British district officer over three 
mountain ranges to a cannibal village 
whose inhabitants had never before seen 
a white man. But they had to return to 
the Jilyria immediately, as this village 
was at war with its neighboring village. 
However, two chiefs returned with the 
party of white men and inspected the 
ship; the complicated machinery did not 
impress them, but they were so: frightened 
by an electric flashlight that they nearly 
jumped overboard. 

The bush natives of the island of 





and cannibalism. 

“In the New Heb- 
rides,” writes Sidney N. 
Shurtleff, photographer 
of the expedition, “the 
first important stop was 
at the island of Wala, 
where the natives in 
their dugout canoes sur- 
rounded the ZJilyria to 
barter their ancient carv- 
ings and sacred pigs’ 
tusks for trade goods. 
Under immense trees in 
the forest ashore we saw 
the ancient devil-devil 
glades, where enormous, 
elaborately carved 
drums sway at fantastic 
angels. Here also were 
152 











Espiritu Santo, armed with rifles, were 
carrying on a war when the expedition 
reached Hog Harbor. One native was 
killed while the J//yria was in the harbor, 
but the expedition had no trouble with 
the warriors and secured many valuable 
bird specimens. 

The Solomon Islands, which the expedi- 
tion visited next, are northwest of the 
New Hebrides and are administered by 
the British. The climate is damp and de- 
bilitating, and the natives practise can- 
nibalism and infanticide, and formerly 
head hunting was prevalent. Their canoes 
are made of planks carefully sewn to- 
gether and caulked. The high prow and 
stern, which give the canoe a crescent-like 
shape, and the gunwales are inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl and wreathed with shells 
and feathers. At the island of Ysabel. 
where the expedition 
spent a week, Mr. Shurt- 
leff photographed a 
fifty-foot war canoe. 


dren at a time. 


Papua, is the third larg- 
est island in the world, 
being surpassed in size 
only by Australia and 
Greenland. It is west 
of the Solomon Islands 
and just north of Au- 
stralia, from which it is 
separated by a shallow 
strait. The western 











BEAUTY IN THE SOLOMON ISLANDS 


At left, a village belle who smokes a pipe and finds a comb more ornamental than useful, 
t right, the figure-head of a war canoe. 


part of the island is con- 
trolled by the - Dutch, 
the eastern part by the 


which held a hundred ‘ 
men, women,” and _ chil- ‘: 
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46-day Cruises by White Star to the 
MEDITERRANEAN 


Revel in its old-world charm and twentieth 
century sophistication. Vivacious Naples 
and silent Pompeii—the hoary antiquity of 
Egypt and the savoir faire of Monte Carlo? 
The itinerary covers such colorful and ro- 
mantic places as Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Athens, Constantinople, the Holy Land, 
Syracuse, etc. Five days in Egypt. Delight- 
ful optional side trips both in Europe 
and Africa. Sailings from New York: S. S. 
Laurentie.Jan.9;Feb.27; 8.8. Adri- 
atie, Jan. 18; Mar. 8. First Class $695 up; 
Tourist Third Cabin $420—both including 


complete shore program. 


WINTER VACATION? 


of course! but where? 


WORLD CRUISE OF THE BELGENLAND... 
How about a luxurious trip to the far corners of the earth aboard the 
largest, finest liner that has ever circled the globe? Sail westward from 
New York Dec. 20 on a gorgeous, 133-day itinerary, the result of five 
years’ experience in round-the-world cruises. Turn cosmopolitan and 
crowd a lifetime of exciting sensations into 19 vivid weeks. Sample 
the flavor of the world’s most glamorous cities, each at a delectable 
season—with arrival in Europe in April, for Spring sojourns. See Pana- 
ma, Hawaii, Japan, China, India, the Mediterranean and ever so much 
more. Cruise operated jointly by Red Star Line and American 


Express Co. $1750 up, including complete shore excursions. 


HAVANA-NASSAU-BERMUDA CRUISES by the Red 
Star liner Lapland. 11 days. Here’s the short, stimulating trip 
for the tired business man, the weary society matron, the debutante 
who wants a change. Liberal stopovers. If you are going to Bermuda, 
you will welcome the opportunity of visiting Havana and Nassau. 


Fortnightly sailings from New York December 28 to March 8.$175 up. 


RED JTAR LINE 
WHITE STAR LINE 


ENTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
oN For full information address No. 1 Broadway, 
ie New York; 1380 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 

460 Market Street, San Francisco; our offices 
elsewhere or authorized steamship agents. 











A story-book world. A kaleidoscope 


of Bazaars, camels, snake charmers, 
jugglers. The mystic chants; the 


swaying, praying Moors, Turks and 
Soudanese. The color, the odor, the 
gay costume; the strange primitive life 
of the Orient. You are held spell- 
bound. Then to the site of the once- 
mighty City of. Carthage. The crust of 
the great Amphitheatre where once 
were housed ‘’300 War Elephants 
and 5000 Horses’. 


Mediterranean 


Cruise Supreme 
from New York 
January 25th next 


The Homeric—one of the World’s 
foremost ships—with 115 rooms 
connected with private baths—the 
largest steamer to the Mediterranean 
—takes you to all the right places at 
the right time—14,000 miles— 
65 days. 


Casablanca, Palma - Majorca, 


Barcelona, Valetta, Larnaka, Nicosia | 


and Ajaccio are new ports added to 
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British. Some of the natives fish, others 
farm, and still others excel in decorative 
arts—but they are a primitive people, as 


' indicated by the fact that they have de- 


veloped practically no political organiza- 


, tion, even chieftainship being very un- 


common among them. 
The Jilyria anchored off the eastern end 


of the-island, and Mr: Crane chartered an | 


airplané (the flying field is about two 
years old, and from it operate about a 
dozen planes to the gold mines, traversing 


| in seventy-five minutes a distance that is 
| covered in a week on foot) and flew along 


the seacoast and over the jungle. During 
the following week the Jilyria, taking ad- 
vantage of the high water, sailed more 
than 400 miles up the Sepik River. 

“Then came a one-day trip which was 
the most remarkable of the whole expedi- 
tion,” Mr. Shurtleff adds, “for we went 


..up the Mai River, a tributary of the Se- 


pik, in our small boats for about forty 
miles and saw three native villages that 
had never been visited by white men be- 
fore, except. when a party of Germans 
made the same trip. Consequently we saw 
many natives who had never seen white 
men before and who were living in the 


' Stone Age. 


| ture cameras they took alarm, however, 


“At first they threatened us with spears 
and arrows, but when we exhibited a 
steel knife they allowed us to come ashore 
just long enough to do a little trading. At 
the buzzing of the automatic motion-pic- 


| and we soon were forced to retreat to our 


an already wondrous itinerary. Two - 


weeks in Egypt—the Holy Lend; | 
| Alpine peaks, Mt. Blanc,” writes Con- 


generous stay-over privileges. Return 
is via England on the Maéjestic, 
Olympic or Homeric. 


Thos. Cook & Son 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia 

Washington 

San Francisco 
Montreal 


in co-operation with 


Wagons-Lits Co. 


Baltimore 
St. Louis 
Toronto 


Boston 
Chicago 
Los Angeles 
Vancouver 


| stance L. Todd, in Travel. 


| 
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boats and depart.” 


John Calvin’s City 


© power WAS RENOWNED for its charm 
and beauty of location, at one end of 
Lake Geneva and on two banks of the 
Rhone, long before there was a League 
of Nations. Quite naturally, then, dur- 
ing the summer: months tourists fill its 
hotels, study its history, and ride in its 
charabancs and lake steamers. 

“From the Quai Mt. Blanc, when his 
luck is good, the tourist may see, thirty- 
five miles away, the most famous of the 


a 
mousé with its admirers. Now you see 
it and now you don’t. Sometimes it is 
misty and friendly and intimate; some- 
times, after the sun has set in the city, 
it reflects a pink glow of unearthly 
beauty; again it is sharply clear and 
awful in its snow-capped isolation. In all 
its moods, when visible at all, it is a 
source of revenue to the enterprising 
citizen who sets up his telescope on the 


| quay and does a thriving business at 


fifty centimes a peek.” 
Having looked at Mt. Blanc, the tourist 
follows the quays northward past the one- 


| 
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Operatea 
under 

the most 
liberal 
policies 
known to 
hoteldom « « 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


with 
RADIO IN 
EVERY 
ROOM 


--.and more for your money, 
always: radio when you throw 
a switch —ice-water when 
you press a valve—the morn- 
ing paper under your door — 
a good library at your disposal 
—a reading lamp at your 
bed-head—your own private 
bath —all_ these things, 
whatever the price of your 
room, at no added cost... 
Fixed rates are posted in 
every one of the 7700 Statler - 
rooms ... And each hotel 
offers your choice of restau- 
rants, from a lunch-counter 
or cafeteria. to formal a la 
carte or banquet service of 
the first class. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

St. Louis 
New York 


(Hotel Pennsylvania) 
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a 


time Hotel National, where the League of 
Nations is now housed, and the service- 
able but factory-like building of the In- 
ternational Labor Office, 

“Across the bridges of the Rhone the 
Old Town climbs the hill, a clustering 
mass of mildewing houses with here and 
there a still intact section of the great 
wall which Calvin ordered built against 
the assaults of Catholic France,” 
Todd writes; “and at the top, dominat- 
ing the whole city with its own square 
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stance L. Todd; 
viewed on page 154. 
O_p SPANISH 
September 
viewed on page 157. 
THE NANKING OF Topay, by Nancy Merri- 
September Japan 
Made the capital of China by the 
Nanking becomes 
active, improving its roads and buildings. 
IN GOLDEN SAMARKAND, 
September 
The account of a visit 
at the home of the Communist President in 
Samarkand, a former farm hand who can- 
not read Marx’s and Lenin’s writings. 
DeatH VALLEY, by Bourke Lee; August 
10 Saturday Evening Post. 
the end of Death Valley’s bad name, as 
more people experience its wild beauties. 
No More ZuypDER ZEE? by T. 


Magazine. 
Nationalist Government, 
Rep RULE 
Louise 
American Review. 


August 21 Outlook. 


World’s 


Strong; 


TRAIL, 


Overseas 


Interesting Articles on Travel 


THROUGH THE YEAR IN GENEVA, by Con- 
September Travel. 


Re- 


by Richard 


Work. 


Re- 


Travel 


by 


North 


A prediction of 


R. Ybarra; 
Holland has nearly fin- 
ished reclaiming one section of its inland 
sea, and will eventually add one-sixth of the 
present size of the kingdom to its area. 




































towers and slender spires, stands the 
church of St. Pierre, stronghold in turn 
of Catholics and reformers, 
sonorous, beautiful bells whose bronze- 
throated music no vicissitudes of time or 
creed can chasten or subdue. Beyond, the 
streets emerge again, clean and straight, 
into the Upper City, where native eneva 
lives in modern apartment houses.” 

But the first week in September sees a 
great change come over the city, and the 
tourist is almost certain to leave. 
the League of Nations Assembly is about 
to meet, and all hotel prices have there- 
fore been advanced. 

The few tourists that are left strive to 
secure admission cards to the meetings 
of the League Assembly; if they are suc- 
cessful, they also obtain a diagram of the 
seating, for otherwise they might be con- 
Tused as the delegates are seated accord- 
ing to the French name of their country. 
But many visitors are bewildered at these 
meetings; for the benefit of such, Alfred 
Zimmern lectures each morning about 
the activities of the Assembly meeting of 
the preceding day. 

Finally comes October, and the League 
Sessions are at an end. Geneva returns 
to its normal life, and the tourists that 
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its 
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LL is beauty in Japan. 
4 First, the utmost beauty of nature —lavished on 
the Scenic Trio of Matsushima, Amanohashidate 
and Miyajima, on the majestic Fujiyama, on the 
great Inland Sea, on the gorges, the waterfalls . . . 
| Then, the beauty which the revering hand of man 
i} has added through the centuries—temples and 
MB shrines by the hundred thousands, exquisite 
gardens, carvings, scrolls and bronzes, art treasures beyond 
price... . And what more beautiful than the legends and 
traditions, the adoration of growing things, the customs, 
the culture, the hospitality that are built into the soul of 
the Japanese people? 





Japan, with great modern railroads, motor highways and 
hotels, with facilities for golf, hunting and all the smart 
sports; offers a comfortable as well as an enchanting visit. 


The new Japan and the old bid you welcome. 


The wonderlands of Japan, Korea and Manchuria are reached from the 
United States and Canada by the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha, the Dollar Steamship Line, the American Mail Line and Can- 
adian Pacific. Full information will be furnished by any of these Lines, 
American Express Co., Thos. Cook & Son, any tourist agency, or by the 


JAPAN TOURIST BUREAU 


c/o Japanese Gov’t Railways c/o Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
One Madison Ave., N. Y. City 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 
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Brilliant with Palm 
Trees and Drunk 
with Flowers 


HY not spend the holidays 

in North Africa, the latest 
playground of the international 
set? ¥ Algiers above a brilliant 
sea... the clothes of Cannes, the 
shops of Paris and the Arabian 
Nights, the backdrop of a pirate 
town...the Sahara beyond. ¥% 
Forty-six smart “Transat” hotels 
at which to stay. % Join one of the 
Mediterranean-Moroccan Cruises 
across the South Atlantic by the 


S. S. “France” 
Jan. 11, Feb.12, Mar.15, Apr. 25 


Cross “the longest gangplank in 
the world” to the “‘Ile de France’, 
the ‘‘Paris” or the ‘‘France”’ with 
people who take the only trans- 
atlanticFrench cuisine for granted, 
who know that chic and gayety 
are where they choose to be. 
® FIVE days to Plymouth 
for London. % Then... the 
covered pier at le Havre and 
the three-hour boat train for 
Paris. ¥ Overnight, Marseilles 
--. twenty-four hours across 
the Mediterranean, Algiers. 


edrench fine te 


Information from any authorized 
French Line Agent, or write direct to 
19 State Street, New York City. 
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remain are likely to feel it is a dull city. 
But once a year, in December, the city 
forgets its seriousness. The Escalade is 
a three-day carnival celebrating the final 
repulse of the Savoyards three hundred 
years ago. ‘Young men don the armor 
of the seventeenth century lent by the 
Museum,” Miss Todd writes. “On 
horses also decked out in the genuine 
trappings of the past they parade through 
the streets of the Old Town at nightfall. 
The proclamation of three hundred years 
ago is read by torchlight. Clemence, the 
special cathedral bell held for rare occa- 
sions, tolls solemnly over the crowd in its 
fantastic costumes, while in the flickering 
light the streets and old walls resound 
to the singing of the Escalade hymn. . The 
genuine and untheatrical character of the 
arms and trappings, the serious dignity of 
the participants, and the perfect setting 
of winding streets and jutting walls cre- 
ate a complete illusion. The Escalade 
is the high spot of a Geneva winter; the 
staid city forgets her cosmopolitan char- 
acter and the young are allowed to rule.” 


The Traveler Looks 
at the Orient — 


OMETHING a little reminiscent of the 

post-war boom in travel to Europe 
seems to be visiting the Far East. Two 
items which indicate what is happening 
are the opening by Japan of a tourist 
bureau in New York, and the arrange- 
ment for next year of a new kind of cruise 
to the Orient. 

In order to meet the increasing interest 
in travel across the Pacific, the Japan 
Tourist Bureau has opened offices in New 
York City. Here itineraries will be ar- 
ranged without charge, and information 
on where to go, what to see, ships, trains, 
and hotel accommodations is offered. 

“From February, when the plum begins 

to bloom in Japan,” says a statement 
from the bureau, “there is a bewilderingly 
beautiful cycle of blossoms that lasts 
until well into May—peach and cherry, 
azaleas, wistarias, peonies and others fol- 
low each other in soft succession. And 
later in autumn, the chrysanthemum and 
reddening maples and other trees are con- 
stant outdoor lures. 
- “Throughout the year, beginning with 
the New Year’s celebration that lasts five 
days, there is a succession of interesting 
festivals, both religious and otherwise, and 
the celebration of other customs that are 
typically Japanese.” 

The new cruise to the Orient, organized 
by a Seattle steamship line, reverses the 
usual route of the tourist. Instead of be- 
ginning with Japan and going thence to 


China and the Philippines, its steamer will | 


first touch the Philippines, arriving at 


October, 1929 


ice 


cole" 


The famous “Santa” 
fleet consists of the new 
motorships “Santa” 
Maria,"’Santa”’Barbara 
“Santa” Inez and “’San- 
ta Rita, and the popular 
steamers “Santa” Tere- 
sa, ’Santa”’ Elisa,” San- 
ta’ Cecelia and ’’Santa”’ 
Cruz. 


10 Hanover Square New York 
Phone BEE kman 9200 




















At home, at the theatre, while shopping or 
traveling, or if you find yourself in stuffy 
rooms or crowded places, the pungent fra- 
grance of Crown Lavender Smelling Salts 
clears the brain, steadies the nerves, and 
counteracts faintness and weariness. It is 
invigorating—always a delight and comfort. 
Two sizes sold everywhere. Schieffelin & Co., 
Sole Agents, U. S. A.. 16-26 Cooper Square, 
New York City. 
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about the time the tropics are generating 
heat for the northern hemisphere’s 1930 
summer. Thence it will proceed north- 
ward ahead of the heat. 

The cruise will start from Seattle in 
January, on the President Cleveland. On 
their return travelers may go either 
through Honolulu to San Francisco, or 
direct to Seattle. 


The Old 
Spanish Trail 


bs STORY BEHIND the Old Spanish 
Trail, the shortest transcontinental 
highway, is told by Richard Barry in 
World’s Work. Colonel Ed. Fletcher, 
who is chiefly responsible for this new 
road, told Mr. Barry of his vision of this 
highway in 1908—a highway 2700 miles 
long from San Diego, California, to the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

“At that moment such a _ highway 
seemed a fantastic dream,” Mr. Barry 
writes. “The burro trail snaked itself 
down the mountainside with only inches 
to spare, down to a desert on which noth- 
ing much could ever grow, on which only 
lizards could crawl. Across the desert 
were miles of bare plain—not a hotel, not 
even a taxpayer—and beyond that were 
unbridged rivers and swamps. But 
Fletcher could see past the difficulties, 
and for fifteen years he worked for the 
city of San Diego and for his vision.” 

Another vision was that of a group of 
men in Mobile, Alabama. For they saw 
that their city, although able to ship 
south by the sea and north by rail, was 
unable to ship east or west, and so was 


falling behind in the progress of Ameri- | 
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can cities. Hence they planned a high- | 


way from Florida to the Mississippi. 

But in 1922 the eastern and western 
highway visionaries seemed to be blocked. 
Colonel _ Fletcher’s road had _ crossed 


through California to Arizona, where it | 
became lost in the sand. The Alabama | 
group were unable to secure the codpera- | 
tion of states, counties, and municipali- | 


ties in their large plan. An appeal was 
made through Senator Underwood to the 
War Department, which after several 
weeks’ study decided that the highway 
from San Antonio, Texas, east “is to be 
considered as of primary importance in 
the construction of new highways in the 
United States.” 

The coéperation of the Federal Govern- 
ment resulted in the codperation of the 
States, counties, and municipalities. The 
highway was completed, and many fer- 
ries gave way to bridges. But the end is 
not yet, for many shortcuts are still pro- 
jected; when these are completed the 
distance from coast to. coast will be re- 
duced to 2500 miles. 


Send coupon today 
for California, Death 
Valley or Hawaii 
booklets which fully 
describe these winter 
playgrounds and the 
Overland Route’s 
famous fleet of fine 
trains. 
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A DELUXE 
TRAIN BUT 
NO EXTRA 
FARE::- 


Aboard the Los Angeles Limited, 
travelling becomes a luxurious diver- 
sion—63 hours of restful adventure. 


Train features—Observation club car, 
dining cars serving the finest of meals, 
Pullmans, modern to the moment, 
barber, valet, bath, maid and mani- 
cure. The route—marvelously smooth 
through the West’s most magnificent 
scenery. These are the factors that 
have made this train famous the 
world over. 


Make your next journey to California 
on the Los Angeles Limited. We pre- 
dict that you too will become one of 
its ardent admirers. Leaves Chicago 
8:10 P. M. 


Eight Other Fine Trains to California 
from Chicago and St. Louis 


Including the new 58 hour extra fare Overe 
land Limited, finest and fastest train be- 
tween Chicago and San Francisco; 63 hour 
all-Pullman San Francisco Limited; Gold 
Coast Limited; Continental Limited; Pacific 
Limited; Pacific Coast Limited. 


C. J. Collins, Gen. Pass. Agt., Dept. 359 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 





Please send me complete information and hooklets 
on California) Death Valley—( famous California 
winter resort)O Hawaii 0 
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A NEW SEASON OPENS 
Above is David Belasco enjoying the morning of 
his seventieth birthday. At right is a scene from 
his production, ‘It’s a Wise Child,” the first hit 
of the current year. 


‘Ringing Up the 


HERE IS A LESSON to be learned 
from managers’ announcements. 
All the plays they say they have 
in preparation for this season may 
not be produced; many of the plays by 
certain playwrights they say they have 
may never be written; many of the suc- 
cesses their press departments prophesy 
may be failures. Nevertheless, a full 
announcement list of forthcoming pro- 
ductions is measure of the vast activity 
that goes on in an effort to amuse the 
public. Most of the managers con- 
gregate in New York; they aim for 
a Broadway acceptance. What is the 
pick of the season in New York may be 
the novelty next year in your own home 
town, where an art group or an art thea- 
ter has its finger on the theater pulse. 

Two facts face us in this formidable 
array of titles and dramatists—that a 
huge amount of capital is being expended 
on ventures, by new producers who are 
probably staking their all on one throw 
of the dice; and that certain playwrights, 
who have for some years been lost to the 
theater and won over to the movies, are 
returning to their first loves—which may 
be provocative of good. 

That new producers predominate in the 
columns of announcements is measure of 
the fact—which we have before empha- 
sized—that in New York the theater is 
largely a _ real-estate problem, where 
managers who own the buildings allow 
others to take the risks, and come in for 
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a large share of the profits, if there are 
any. The return of the prodigal dram- 
atist to the theater fold would also indi- 
cate that the talkies—which approach 
nearer the dramatist’s business than the 
mere scenario of a silent drama—are not 
so great a menace to the spoken drama 
as one at first thought, when canned 
dialogue was thrust upon us. Such men 
as Thompson Buchanan, A. E. Thomas, 
David Ballard, Charles Kenyon—men 
who have written good plays and pub- 
lished them, are announced as having 
plays written for the coming season. 

Our first action, in looking over such a 
list, is to turn to those organizations 
whose vitality in the past justify our 
expectancy. The color of the Theater 
Guild’s interest remains the same—a play 
from the German of Leonhard Franck, 
with Shaw’s “The Apple Cart”, Romain 
Rolland’s “The Game of Love and 
Death”, Franz Werfel’s “Spiegelmensch”, 
Turgeney’s “A Month in the Country,” 
S. N. Behrman’s “Meteor”, Paul Green’s 
“The House of Connolly”, and other titles 
just as challenging. And, as a postscript, 
they state plays in the offing by Eugene 
O’Neill and Sidney Howard. 

We find the Civic Repertory Theater, 
under Eva Le Gallienne, still pledged to 
Chekhov and the Quintero Brothers; in 
addition to which comes the challenging 
announcement that Miss Le Gallienne 
will herself appear as Juliet-—in one of 
the rare Shakespearean revivals in con- 














Curtain 


templation. There are not many young 
actresses brave enough to dare the classic 
drama, and, in consequence, the classic 
player is difficult to find. Only in the 
community theaters throughout the coun- 
try do we meet that bravery which en- 
courages the young player to attempt the 
traditional rdles. 

Morris Gest continues in the limelight 
of big production. He is bringing back 
to this country Balieff’s ‘““Chauve Souris”, 
and promises Reinhardt’s presentation of 
Offenbach’s “Orpheus in the Underworld.” 
With Reinhardt, also, he proposes to 
show a Hofmannsthal pantomime. This 
latter will be particularly timely in view 
of the recent death of Hofmannsthal, 
who has done so much to give a Germanic 
tinge to world drama. From his pen, it 
will be remembered, came the desecration 
which he called “Everyman”, and which 
purported to be a worthy transcription 
of the English morality. 

Which reference recalls the fact that 
Ben Greet—now Sir Benjamin Greet— 
returns to America this season after an 
absence of some nineteen years, He will 
offer throughout the country, on an edu- 
cational circuit, a revival of “Everyman” 
in the Poel fashion, and an uncut version 
of “Hamlet” which should please the in- 
telligentia. In competition with him will 
be Alexander Moissi, who, under the Gest 
guidance, will appear for the first time in 
this country as Hamlet. 

There is a nice relish to the tongue in 
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Maritime Enterprise 


at ss 

‘At the helm of the great transatlantic fleet of the American Merchant Ma- 
ght rine—the United States Lines and the American Merchant Lines—eleven. 
of splendid ships—is a new command, that of a vast organized group of loyal, 


to i: Pe ee e successful American citizens. Under its leadership you are now offered 


sum total of fine accommodations, fine food, fine comfort at low rates choose one of these superb cabin liners... George - 


at Washington, America, Republic, President Roosevelt and President Harding. Weekly sailings direct from New York to 


UNITED STATES LINES 


rill For complete information see your local agent or our offices: New York, 45 Broadway; Boston, 
75 State St.; Chicago, 61 W. Jackson Blvd.; Cleveland, Hotel Cleveland Bidg.; Detroit, 1514 
Washington Bivd.; St. Louis, Jefferson Hotel; Philadelphia, 1600 Walnut St.; San Francisco, 
a 691 Market St.; Los Angeles, 548 S. Spring St.; Minneapolis, 312 Second Ave., S.; Seattle, 4th & 

University Sts.; Pittsburgh, 705 Liberty Ave.; Washington, 1027 Connecticut Ave.; THESE LINES 
in OFFER A COMPLETE FREIGHT SERVICE — SPECIFY AMERICAN SHIPS FOR YOUR FOREIGN TRADE 





WORLD... 


A marvel of planning. Brings 
in 6 great epochs... Italy, 
Greece, Egypt, India, China, 
Japan. 2 life-time events... 
Christmas in the Holy Land, 
New Year's Eve in Cairo. Tim- 
ing to follow June around the 
world. Concentration on high 
spots ...15 days India-Ceylon, 
16 days China, 10 days Japan. 
Alluring odd corners... Java, 
Siam, Formosa. Your ship is 
the far-famed Empress of Aus- 
tralia, the ship of luxurious 
roominess, 21,850 gross tons. 
From New York, Dec. 2, 137 
days. As low as $2000. 


Mediterranean 


Two Mediterranean Cruises 
next winter...such is the de- 
mand for the Canadian Pacific 
way. Choice of 2 great Em- 
presses...Empress of Scotland, 
25,000 gross tons, spreading 
ease; Empress of France, 18,350 
gross tons, yacht-likesmartness. 
Choice of 2 sailing dates, Feb.3 
and Feb. 13. Both from New 
York...73 days. All the usual 
Mediterranean ports; also 
Venice, Majorca, Dubrovnik, 
Corfu, Sicily, Beirut. As low 
as $900. 

Information and booklets... 
if you have a good travel-agent, 
ask him. Also, any Canadian 
Pacific office: New York, 344 
Madison Ave...Chicago, 71 E. 
Jackson Blvd...Montreal, 201 
St. James St., West...and 30 
other cities in U.S. and Canada. 
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the bare statement that Charles Hopkins 
will offer a new comedy by Sophie Tread- 
well, entitled “Ladies Leave”, Pirandello’s 
“Lazzaro” and a new conceit by A. A. 
Milne among his other preparations. 
Arthur Hopkins sticks close to such play- 
wrights as Philip Barry and Sidney How- 
ard, with whom he has laid claim for 
several seasons to theatergoing attention. 
Ethel Barrymore, under the wing of the 
Shuberts, will collect, during the season, 
a repertory of plays, but will begin with 
a brand new dramatization of the 1929 
Pulitzer prize novel, “Scarlet Sister 
Mary”, by Julia Peterkin. 

These few excerpts from the managers’ 
ambitious plans give a rich aroma. From 
the dark recesses of preparation, they 
will emerge for trial. The managers are 
multiplying in number, the risks are in- 
creasing, the bids for favor sound favor- 
able. But, after all, the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. 


Belasco, Ever Young 


‘T IS AN ACCOMPLISHMENT for a man 

of seventy to select for his initial 
production this year a comedy as youth- 
ful as Laurence E. Johnson’s “It’s a Wise 
Child.” When one considers that David 
Belasco served his novitiate under the 
Victorian hand of Dion Boucicault, it is 
amazing that he can, at this time, choose 
modern types as unerringly as he has in 
casting this breezy, artificial bit of fun. 

Knowing his methods in preparing a 
manuscript for production, it may be in- 
ferred, with no detriment to the credit 
due Mr. Johnson for the quick repartee 
of his dialogue, that Mr. Belasco has 
added to the sprightly ease of the lines. 
So, though he has just celebrated his 
seventieth year, with felicitations pour- 
ing in from all quarters of the globe, Mr. 
Belasco seems still to bask in the sun- 
shine of a tender age, and lends sym- 
pathetic ear to those themes and those 
freedoms which, in his own younger days, 
spelt taboo in ‘polite society. 

So Mr. Belasco’s comedy, “It’s a Wise 
Child”, may handle a doubtful theme in 
strictly playful fashion, and still keep 
within the circle of good taste. The 
heroine of this slight story, in order to 
escape a distasteful marriage to a rich 
old man, announces brazenly that she is 
about to have a baby. The complica- 
tions that arise from this cataclysmic re- 
mark constitute an evening’s entertain- 
ment. If there is any solid truth to be 
had from such a text, it is that everyone 
around the girl is an easy victim, believ- 
ing with alacrity in her statement, and 
entering wholeheartedly into schemes for 
keeping the catastrophe from becoming 
widespread gossip. 

Arrows fly swiftly, and one of the rea- 


sons for the mirth of the dialogue is that 
the audience knows that there is no truth 
in the situation, and that the plot is 
one of maneuvering to a consistent and 
happy end. Granting, even for fun, that 
a situation is so, there is a diabolical 
levity to words as they fly, and Mr. 
Johnson’s success in his dramatic con- 
ceit lies in the sense of vitality and the 
consistent maintenance of that vitality 
through his three acts. 

The comedy is an actable one; it is dif- 
ficult to make real, because there must 
be about it a seeming reality through 
which the audience sees the tongue in 
the cheek. But it must be acted with pre- 
cison, every character in its place and 
not overaccentuated. Mr. Belasco’s prob- 
lem was to gather an even cast that 
would play in an even tempo. He was 
right to discard any idea of a star name 
among his company. He went forth into 
the field where there are many young 
actors unaccentuated for any particularly 
distinctive work, and he has chosen a 
group that plays in harmony and with 
due sense of character. 

We are told that Mr. Belasco did not 
have this comedy in mind when he was 
planning his year’s work: that it swam 
into his ken unexpectedly and he sensed 
in it an early fall success, Every man- 
ager has a tale of similar surprises. But 
more often than not a manager has to 
brave the high seas of “trying it on the 
public” before he makes a hit. He may 
have a particular “star” to satisfy, and 
no play to suit his special requirements. 

Once upon a time, Mr. Belasco had 
such problems to contend with. He liter- 
ally moulded “stars” out of crude talent, 
and he catered to them in unerring fash- 
ion. All that Mrs. Leslie Carter had of 
rough merit, he refined and sharpened. 
He took David Warfield from the broad 
farce of Weber and Fields and made him 
into a subtler artist. The experience of 
most actors serving under him has been 
that they have left him, much wiser in 
their art, much surer in their technique. 


IFTY YEARS of devotion to drama is a 
long service to the theater, and Mr. 
Belasco has walked the way alone. Where 


others have had good angels to finance | 


their enterprises, he has chosen to accept 
no aiding hand, but to go on his own 
endeavors. These have been multifarious 
—as an actor, as a director, and as a 
surpassingly~ clever dramatist. This he 
has to reflect upon, now he has reached 
his seventieth year. 

In 1925 Mr. Belasco printed a chrono- 
logical record of his achievements. If I 
am not mistaken, it was done at the time 
France bestowed upon him the decora- 
tion of Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 
He took as his motto: “Ziving is striv- 
ing”, and he proceeded tc enumerate 
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everything with which he had had artistic 
connection. He did more. He planned 
work enough to keep him busy beyond 
the century mark, He named six promi- 
nent dramatists working for him. None 
of these has as yet materialized a thing. 
Forty new titles were announced, only 
two of which have been seen, “Miss Lulu 
Belle’, and his own adaptation of “The 
Red Mill.” Six Shakespearean produc- 
tions were indicated as being in process 
of preparation. For many a year have 
we heard him mention his own drama, 
“The Theater”, wherein he will reveal all 
he knows about the mimic life of the 
stage and the heart of the player. But 
that too has been put aside every season 
before more urgent work. Nevertheless, 
the little commemorative book is indica- 
tion that behind his closed door David 
Belasco is ever active, a white-haired boy 
still in love with his job and still to be 
counted among the interesting expectan- 
cies of every season. 


What is Comedy? 


OW MANY TIMES have writers tried 

to define comedy, and given up the 
task as something illusive, something in- 
determinate, something not to be con- 
fined within strict borders. It is easy 
enough to detect the distinct coloration 
of tragedy: black or shades tending 
toward the sombre tints of black. But 
variations of the rainbow, which allow of 
sunshine glistening through the sugges- 
tion of tears, are not so easily depart- 
mented, not so readily defined. Comedy 
is baffling; tragedy is recognizable. 

Professor Thorndike, some years ago, 
wrote a book which he entitled ‘“Trag- 
edy.” It was a misnomer, since the 
text turned out to be a review of tragedy 
as practised by the English dramatist. 
The present new book,* is in a way a 
companion volume, only this time he has 
entitled it “English Comedy.” 

It is a far cry from the Mak story in 
the Shepherds drama to Bernard Shaw, 
yet comedy in its scope is dealt with be- 
tween these two posts, and Professor 
horndike discusses all the variations 
S$ practised by the different dramatists 
of the various periods in no dry-as- 
ust fashion. 

Nowhere is the text brilliant in critical 
cumen or refreshing in sharp phrasing. 
Put it is commendable for its clear- 
Sighted survey of every bend and sharp 
turn of the comic spirit from Elizabethan 
uays, through the Restoration, Sentimen- 
tal and Victorian days of the English 
heater, to the era when Barker and 
alesworthy and Jones and Pinero and 
haw changed the trend of the form. 


-English Comedy. By Ashley H. Thorndike. 
ew York: The Macmillian Company. $4.50. 
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Seeing the lands 


they read 
about in books: 


OWN in the romantic Caribbean, following the sea-trail of the 

English and Spanish explorers, seeing for themselves the color- 
ful lands they’ve read about. Sleepy little port towns, haunted by 
stirring memories of Don and buccaneer. 

Havana,alwaysreadytoplay...Santiago...Kingstonand Port Antonio,. 
peeping from their Jamaica palms...Cristobal, guarding the Atlantic 
entrance of the Panama Canal and Panama City...Port Limon in 
Costa Rica...Cartagena, Santa Marta, and Puerto Colombia, the three 
Colombian graces... Puerto Barrios and Guatemala City in ancient 
Guatemala...Belize in hustling British Honduras...Puerto Castilla 
and Tela in orchid-bedecked Spanish Honduras. 

Great White Fleet liners leave New York twice weekly and New 
Orleans three times weekly. Cruises lasting from 9 to 24 days. Onl 
first class passengers carried. All shore motor trips, hotel and rail- 
way accommodations included in price of your ticket. Write to 
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UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Steamship Service 


Room 1636, 17 Battery Place, New York City 
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Unrivalled 
Travel Land 


South Africa, with its romance, mystery, 


; and marvelous natural wonders, offers a 


rare succession of travel thrills combined 
with the comforts of modern civilization — 
Up-to-date railroads and hotels, delightful 


~ | |country and yachting clubs, superb motor 
/ |foads, an invigorating, sunshiny climate,| 
; and charming hospitality. 


Under such enjoyable conditions you see: 
The Cape Beautiful 
Victoria Falls 
The Kimberley Di d Fields 
The Mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins 
Rand Mile Deep Gold Mines 
The Wonderful Cango Caves 
The Valley of a Thousand Hills 
The Kruger Big Game Preserve 
Picturesque Native Kraals 
Barbaric Bantu War Dances 





Land and water sports (including golf, 
tennis, fishing, and surf riding) abound 
in South Africa, adding healthful recrea- 
tion to unforgettable sightseeing. 
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You can earn many an extra dollar 
by introducing these “quality” maga- 
zines to your friends and neighbors. 


[On ee eee 


]l REVIEW OF REVIEWS CERPORe TIGR, Agency Division, 
| 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen:—I would iike to earn some extra money. Please send supplies. 


You Too Can Earn Extra Money! 


Easily and pleasantly, selling subscriptions for the Review of Re- 
views and The Golden Book. 

Busy men and women are quick to accept the fact that the Review 
of Reviews is the great time saver—the magazine that brings them 
each month a record of the important news items in politics, science, 
religion and education—also the best articles which appeared in other 
current periodicals, condensed. 

Its fitting companion is The Golden Book. 
stimulus that only the best literature can provide—the true enjoyment 
that can only be derived from the greatest and best short stories of all 
Delightfully varied, it satisfies all lovers of good reading. 
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But there is added seriousness to fire 

hazards in hospitals, orphanages, insane 
asylums and buildings of similar occupancy 
because of the great loss of life which might 
occur as the result of the inability of many of 
the patients and inmates to take care of them- 
selves in case of fire. 


A FIRE hazard in any building is dangerous. 


The White Fireman long ago recognized the 
vital necessity of improving conditions in such 
buildings. For more than twenty years he has 
devoted special attention to hospital protection. 


'THO is the White Fireman? He is used in this 
advertising to symbolize loss-prevention engi- 
neering service—a nation-wide service, supported by 
insurance companies, having for its purpose the 
reduction of loss-hazards. Consultation on proposed 
structures, inspection of property, testing of materials 
and equipment, and many other kinds of technical 
assistance comprise the work of this service. Ask 
your North America Agent. 
“ “ “« 
North America Agents are listed in the Insurance 
sections of classified telephone directories under 
“INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA.” 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
and 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of 
North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 
The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company— Founded 1792 


Property Owners may Secure Loss-prevention Servic 
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He has analyzed the conditions which have 
been responsible for practically every hospital 
disaster in the United States and Canada, 
and has caused wide circulation to be given to 
the reports of his findings to the end that 
similar conditions might be guarded against. 


He has inspected hundreds of hospital buildings 
with a view to determining how they might be 
made safer. Upon his recommendations, hospi- 
tals have installed better fire protection equip- 
ment, have equipped buildings or vital parts of 
buildings with sprinklers, have provided adequate 
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exits, have inaugurated systems of fire drills, have 
provided safer storage for the dangerous nitro. 
cellulose X-ray film and chemicals, have adopt- 
ed the use of safety film of cellulose acetate 
stock for X-ray purposes, and have taken many 
other important measures looking to the greater 
protection of life. 


Were it not for the fact that so many*hospitals 
and institutions have followed the advice of the 
White Fireman it is probable that catastrophes 
in which fire deals death to helpless people 
would occur with greater frequency. 


e through Responsible Insurance Agents or Brokers 
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WHAT’S BEHIND THE DOOR? 


The opening of a door is ever a romantic adventure. 
One never knows what is on the other side. Behind the 


doors of most of the successful business and educational 











institutions of America the Mimeograph does regularly its 














full day’s stint of important work. Its ability to turn out, in 
every hour of the working day, thousands of well printed 
duplicates of letters, forms, bulletins, blanks, designs, plans, 


maps, and kindred matter, has given it a clearly defined place 


in the offices.of the world. If it’s mimeographed it’s well 


done—rapidly done—inexpensively done—privately done. If 





it’s mimeographed it’s the product of the A. B. Dick process. 
There is no substitute. Write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, and 





learn what the Mimeograph is doing behind important doors. 
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Kingineering 
that goes right to the 
bottom of things... . 


| wee if Ferguson engineers have to go far 
below the surface for tests— inspections 
— foundations, it’s just a part of the job. 
Because, Ferguson engineering includes every 
detail that effects the quality, stability and 
ultimate low cost of the project. 


Ferguson engineers, Ferguson architects, 
Ferguson construction men work directly 
with the owner almost as part of his own 
organization. These specialists—working as 
a single unit—execute the most difficult and 
complicated requirements without delay or 
misunderstanding. 


It is this kind of co-ordinated effort that has 
enabled the Ferguson organization to help 
scores of the world’s leading industrial con- 
cerns. It can help you, too. 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 
Hanna Building + Phone Cherry 5870 - Cleveland, Ohio 


















Diver goes below the surface to inspect 
bulkhead work at Western Electric’s 
great new plant at Baltimore, Md. The 
H. K. Ferguson Co., is engineering 
and building the initial development. 


If you are interested in building and 
building problems, the Ferguson 
“Cross Section”—published monthly, 
should be of real value to you. Each 
issue contains a technical article deal- 
ing with some interesting phase of 
construction work. A request on 
your letterhead will bring this publi- 
cation to you gratis, 


Kerdguson 


=~ sco ENGINEERS @=< 


“lame 


NEW YORK - PITTSBURGH : DETROIT 


BIRMINGHAM +: TOKIO, JAPAN 
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eCostly About Our Authors 


OWHERE in the United States 

does one find public buildings 

more beautiful, more dignified, 

in greater profusion and wider 
variety, than in the city of Washington. It 
is the nation’s capital, and the best is 
none too good. In the emergency of 
war time, however, twin buildings were 
erected for the enlarged War and Navy 
departments that have no claim upon the 
eye. Utility was the architect, and Speed 
was the construction engineer. 

The Editor wanted an article on the 
Ohio River improvement, for immediate 
publication coincident with the formal 
address of the President at Louisville late 
in October. The work was being done by 
Army engineers, with so little fuss that 
the public knew little or nothing about it. 
Who could write an article about it for 
the Review oF Reviews in a hurry? It 
seemed that everyone we met in the tem- 
porary building of the Army at Washing- 
ton gave us the same answer: Major 
Daley. He is assistant to the Chief of 
Engineers and thus knows the whole pro- 
ject; he has been District Engineer at 
Pittsburgh, and therefore knows the same 
job in its details. Major Daley is an 
honor graduate of the Military Academy 
(1906) and of the engineers’ school at 
Fort Leavenworth (1916). He has had 
technical duty in the field, a faculty as- 
signment at West Point, and active war 
service. He was Colonel of the Sixth 
Engineers, and division engineer of the 
Third Division, in the successful offensive 
undertakings at St. Mihiel and Meuse- 
Argonne, in which he achieved the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal. Since the War 
he has been in Turkey with the Harbord 
Mission, in Russia with the Hoover Fam- 
ine Relief, in Armenia as Chief of Staff 
of the Allied High Commission, in Greece 
with the Red Cross. 


HE POPULATION of the city of Wash- 

ington is made up of federal em- 
ployees and newspaper correspondents. 
There are nearly four times as many 
“members of the press entitled to admis- 
sion,” listed in the Congressional Direc- 
tory, as there are members of the Senate. 
No list of half a dozen of the most dis- 
tinguished journalists would fail to in- 
clude Clinton W. Gilbert; in many of the 
lists his name would come first. With 
some measure of pride, therefore, we pre- 
sent in this issue Mr. Gilbert’s appraisal 
of Herbert Hoover just twelve months 
after his election to the Presidency. The 
author for more than ten years has been 
Washington correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia Evening Ledger. His “Mirrors 
of Washington” was the most talked 
about book of 1921. _ 
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| pene ANY INTENTION of subject- 
ing the authors to the limitations of 
a debate, we have presented—last month 
and now—the opposing prohibition en- 
forcement views of Mabel Walker Wille- 
brandt and Pauline Morton Sabin. Mrs. 
Sabin has been a member of the Republi- 
can National Committee and president of 
the Women’s National Republican Club. 
She once favored prohibition, but is now 
convinced that it has been proved a fail- 
ure. Indeed, she believes that its effect 
upon the coming generation is so serious 
that she proposes to work for its repeal 
and for the substitution of legislation that 
will bring true temperance and regard 
for the law. She has a wholesome respect 
for the Dry who lives up to his beliefs, 
little respect for the person who believes 
prohibition a failure but is afraid to say 
so, and no respect for the person who 
votes one way and lives another, 


nee AS a convincing speaker, Bar- 
clay Acheson turns in this issue to 
writing. In “Making Citizens’ in the 
Near East’ he takes us back through the 
amazing record of the Near East Relief, 
and looks forward to its future. It has 
been Mr. Acheson’s work to spend the 
millions raised in this country by the 
Near East Relief, and since last June he 
has been executive secretary of that 
unique organization. Born in Manitoba, 
and educated in Canada, he has served 
in a Y. M. C. A. in Portland, Oregon, 
and in the logging camps of the North- 
west. He has been a teacher at the 
American University in Beirut, Syria, and 
a local pastor in the state of Washing- 
ton. Ability led him into various relief- 
work organizations, such as the China 
Famine Fund. He has handled social 
and economic problems, and served as 
unofficial diplomatic agent in Syria, Pal- 
estine, Greece, Turkey; the Russian Cau- 
casus, and Persia. “The Near East is 
on the threshold of an adjustment to the 
mechanical age,” says Mr.Acheson. “Prac- 
tically every country there is attempting 
an intellectual renaissance, a_ political 
revolution, a religious reformation, and 
an adaptation to the mechanical age—a 
process that the western world has been 
going through since the twelfth century, 
but which the East is attempting in this 
generation.” 

EACON, PRIEST, minister, rector, pro- 

fessor, college president, lecturer, 
author—these are titles and occupations 
which the industrious Lyman Pierson 
Powell has enjoyed or is still enjoying. 
He is rector of St. Margaret’s, in the 
Bronx—that rapidly growing part of New 
York City north of Manhattan Island. 


“Except for Vifia Delmar, who in ‘Bad 
Girl’ cashed in on the seamy side of 
Bronx life, no one has attempted to deal 
in a large way with the Bronx,” says a 
letter from Dr. Powell, “and to show that 
New York’s problem of a century and 
more can be observed here, and the re- 
enforcement of New York’s higher life 
can be clearly indicated through the 
workings of a church becoming rapidly a 
community church with a Toynbee Hall 
flavor.” Dr. Powell, an old contributor 
to the Review oF REvIEws, was born in 
Farmington, Delaware. He received his 
education at Johns Hopkins, the universi- 
ties of Wisconsin and Pennsylvania, and 
Philadelphia Divinity School. From 1913 
to 1918 he was president of Hobart Col- 
lege and William Smith College. 


“N® jJUsT wuHy should a Dean of a 
College of Agriculture write on 
leprosy?” asks Edwin Drew Merrill, who 
does just that in this issue. The answer 
is that during a conversation with the 
Editor in Washington nearly a year ago 
Dean Merrill told so fascinating a story 
of science’s advance against leprosy that 
he was urged to write it down. Pariahs 
and outcasts through the ages, he says, 
lepers need not be shunned, because lep- 
rosy is no longer held contagious by 
science. Dean Merrill learned about lep- 
rosy through close association with medi- 
cal research men in the Bureau of 
Sciences in the Philippines, of which he 
was director. Coming originally from 
Maine, of whose university he is a grad- 
uate, Dean Merrill went to the Philip- 
pines a few years after graduation. There 
he remained, as a botanist and scientist, 
until called to his present post at the Uni- 
versity of California in 1923. 


ELIEVING THAT the eminent Dr. J. F. 

Baldwin (whose discussion of fee- 
splitting by physicians was included in 
the Ten Leading Articles section of the 
October issue) has exaggerated to make 
clear his point, another physician writes 
to protest. He is Dr. Daniel H. Bessesen 
of Minneapolis. “The medical profes- 
sion contains some of the finest men the 
world holds,” he writes. ‘The fault of 
fee-splitting does not pertain to all doc- 
tors but only to a very few. A similar 
dishonesty may be found among certain 
members of any business. . . . If we ac- 
cept as fee-splitters those upon whom the 
suspicion of the practice rests, we must 
admit that the number is extremely small, 
not above one in one hundred.” Dr. 
Bessesen recommends that patients con- 
sult doctors who are members in good 
standing of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, and with Class A hospitals. 
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-within the area served 





Southern California Edison 
Company serves an area of 
55,000 square miles...a 
population of approximately 
3,000,000 people. 


With the completion of this 
year’s development program, 
costing $29,000,000. this 
company will have a total 
investment of more than 
$320,000,000 in its generat- 
ing and distributing system. 


Immediate hook-up is avail- 


able. to industries 
locating anywhere 


by this company. 
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This Reflects the Mavvclous Guowth 


of INDUSTRY in 
Los Angeles County 


GGRESSIVE MANUFACTURERS have their eyes on Los Angeles 
County. 100 new manufacturing plants have been established here 

in past twelve months. Southern California Edison Company alone has 
sold to industrial consumers 505,150,576 horsepower hours of electric 
energy in the first six months of 1929, (more than in the entire year of 1925). 


The reasons are obvious: Population growth unparalleled in history; 
temperate climate the year ’round; contented efficient labor; unexcelled 
transportation; abundant power and water at low cost; quick access, at 
favorable rates to all Pacific Coast markets, and to the stupendous 
awakening markets of the Orient. 


If you would like to know the actual opportunity here for any specific industry, 
Oe to the Industrial Department, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
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3,500 Distinguished 
Contributors 


Here— between the covers of one 
amazing book —are the greatest living 
authorities on every subject. Following 
are just a few of the 3,500 contributors: 


CHARLES EVANS HUGHES . Monroe Doctrine 


ALBERT EINSTEIN . . Space-Time 
ELIHU ROOT..... - « World Court 
COMMANDER BYRD . - Robert E. Peary 


VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON . Arctic Regions 
HENRY FORD. . - Mass Production 
WILLIAM BEEBE .. Galapagos Islands 
JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON ..j . Civilization 
ANDREW W. MELLON . . U. S. Finance 
JULIUS ROSENWALD . Philanthropy 
G. K. CHESTERTON - Charles Dickens 
RUTH DEAN . . Landscape Architecture 
ALEXIS CARREL.*. Tissue Culture 


JULIAN HUXLEY Evolution 
CECIL DE MILLE Motion Picture Direction 
MAX REINHARDT . - The Actor 


GRACE ABBOTT Child Welfare 
SIGMUND FREUD Psychoanalysis 
HELEN WILLS ..... =. +. Tennis 


GEORGE EASTMAN . . Photography 
RAMSAY MacDONALD Labor Party 
EMIL LUDWIG Hohenzollern Dynasty 
BERNARD SHAW Socialism 


MILTON C. WORK . . Auction Bridge 











Ren 
VOLE ICLIN PRI Peres 


This handsome bookcase table, 
made of genuine Brown Ma- 
hogany, is included with every 
_, Set of the new Britannica. 


RY re VMI Raya 


HERE has never been anything like 

it—never anything even remotely 
approaching this magnificent new 
Fourteenth Edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. Cast aside your old ideas of 
reference works and encyclopaedias, for 
here is something new, different, 
tremendously vital, alive. 

“An unprecedented achievement,” is the verdict 
of foremost critics, a verdict that is sweeping the 
country. “The most exciting book of 1929,” says 
Henry Seidel Canby. “The last word in encyclo- 
paedia perfection,” says a well-known librarian. 

And so it goes, without a dissenting voice! 


3,500 Contributors 

From the four corners of the earth, from the 
great universities, from the great industries, from 
world-famous clinics and laboratories, from the 
studios of the greatest artists—from these and from 
every source of up-to-date information came the 
material to make these wonderful volumes. 

The roster of contributors is a roll-call of the 
great and famous from the whole world—3,500 
authorities from more than fifty different countries, 


MAIL THIS 
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oe ee An Entirely NEW 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 






BRITANNICA 





(| _ y 
An Amazing Work 


eo 
35,000,000 Words 


New from Cover to Cover 
Cost More Than $2,000,000 
15,000 Illustrations 


Many in Color 


Nearly 500,000 
Index References 


Remember this is a new work! Only 
a small amount of text that could not 
be improved in any way has been 

retained from previous editions. 


" 




















\ 


No university could possess such a faculty, no- 
where else can you find so complete a survey of the 
entire record of human thought and achievement. 





Unique in Human Interest 
and Practical Value 


The new Britannica is not only unique in scholar- 
ship. It is unique in human interest and sheer 
practical value. 

It establishes the new principle that a wealth of 
learning can also be a treasure of fascinating reading. 
The amazing richness of illustration alone makesevery 
subject easier and simpler to grasp, and, at the same 
time, ten times more interesting than ever before. 

This new Britannica brings to every American 
home the limitless possibilities of modern knowl- 


COUPON Today 





edge. It is the finest kind of liberal education for 
those who have only a limited time for reading or 
study. 


Astonishingly Low Price 

The price of the new Britannica has been fixed 
so low that you will marvel at this new evidence 
of modern printing efficiency. Mass production is 
the explanation. The result is the lowest price at 
which a completely new Britannica has been sold 
for two generations. 

In addition, you may own and enjoy it immedi- 
ately on one of the easiest time payment plans ever 
devised. A deposit of only $5 brings the complete 


set with its bookcase table direct to your home. 


Send for FREE Booklet 


Learn about the new Britannica while it is still 
possible to get a set from the first printing at the 
low price that now prevails. Send for our hand- 
some new 56-page booklet containing numerous 
color plates, maps, etc., from the new edition and 
giving full information about it. 


A free copy of this booklet is 
yours without the slightest 
obligation. Just fill in the 
handy coupon below and 
mail it today. 







1 
‘ny 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc 
3442 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Please send me by return mail, without any obligation 
on my part, your 56-page illustrated booklet describing the 
new Fourteenth Edition of the Britannica together with 
full information concerning bindings, low price offer and 
easy terms of payments. 


RR 9-B2 





Name 
Addis 
City State 
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ALABAMA Norwich : Evanston LOUISIANA Salem 
Birmingham Cranston Co. Chandler’s New Orleans The Book Shop 
Studio Book Shop Stam mond "Galesburg F. F. Hansell & Bro. Ltd. Springfield 
Stamford Bookstore, Inc. King Cole’s Bookshop S. D. Siler . The H. R. Huntting Co. 
ARKANSAS : Johnson’s Bookstore 
; Waterbury Draven Shreveport 
Little Rock Miss Mercy M. Boyd A; Bergner & Co Hirsch & Leman Co. Library Book House re 
Allsopp-Chapple Bk. Sta. Co, Davis & Nye Ferd & Kuhl Co. Meckins, Packard & Wheat 
Texarkana MAINE = ‘altham 
Presbyterian Com. of Pub. DELAWARE Coe B F. pringfield Augusta A. T. Bal 
‘ : Wilmington pac bah al J. Frank Pierce Vellesley 
ARIZONA Butler’s Waukegan Bangor ieee House Bookshop 
et eee 4 Greenwood Bookshop Allen & Co. Dillingham’s Willimetoon 
ester Hunter’s Bookstore DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA meetin : Dottlend Wilton Ratcliffe-Graff 
CALIFORNIA © Prishinot Loring, Short & Harmon Worcester 
. Willia B it reseeort Bloomington Davis & Banister 
erkeley -Wilham Ballantyne & Sons Indiana Univ. Book Store MARYLAND Denholm & McKay 
Sather- a ‘Seok Shop bevptano Ss 2 
Kann Sons Co. Evansville — Baltimore hee MICHIGAN 
Fresno Pearlman’s ‘ Bookshop Smith & Butterfield The Children’s Book S dank 
Fresno Book Shop The Playhouse Shops : Hochschild, Kohn & Co. ae eter 
Holl d Woodward & L he Gary orman, Remington Co. Slater Book Shop 
wind ia cs Tribe of K, Inc. I. & M. Ottenheimer George Wahr 


Hollywood Book Store 
Pat Hunt’s Bookstore 

Long. Beach 
John Hewitt & Co: 

Los Angeles 
Boys & Girls-Bookshop 
Children’s Bookstore 
Dawson’s Book Shop 
Fowler Bros., Inc. - 
The Jones Book Store 
C. C. Parker 

Los Gatos 

H. C. Crall Co. 

Palm Springs 
Desert Inn Studio 


Palo Alto 
Palo Alto Book Shop 
Stanford University 


Pasadena 
Beers F. Brown 
. C. Vroman, Inc. 
Sacramento 
Levinson’s Book Store 
San Diego 
Hutton’s Book Store 
University Bookstore 
San. Francisco 
City of Paris 
Paul Elder & Co. 
The Emporium 
Gelber, Lilienthal, Inc. 
ohn G. Howe 
. Robertson 
Raphael Weill Co. 
San Jose 
Curtis Lindsay 


San Pedro 
Edward T. Williams | 
Santa Barbara 


Osborne’s Book Store 


COLORADO 
Colorado Springs 
Edith Farnsworth’s Bk. Shop 

Their Bookshop 
Denver 
Daniels & Fisher Stores Co. 
Kend “> Bellamy Co. 
The A. T. Lewis Co. 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport 
D. M. Read Co. 
Farmington 
Farmington Book Shop 
Greenwich 
Country Bookshop 
Hartford 
Brown, Thompson & Co. 
Edwin V. Mitchell 
apeaar & Co. 


Bw 
Edward P. yg Bown 
New yee 
Bookshop, Inc. 


FLORIDA 

Miami 
Burdines 
Central Book Shop 

Orlando 
Owl Bookshop 

St. Petersburg 

Frigate Book Shop 


Indianapolis 
Meridian Bookshop 
W. K. Stewart Co. 

South Bend 
Herr Book & Stationery Co. 
The Book Shop. 


Terre Haute 
A. Herz 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 
Bookshop for Boys & Girls 
R. Burgess & Company 
J. A. Butterfield 
Goodspeed’s Bookshop 
Hall’s Book Shop 
Jordan, Marsh & Co. 








either at the store or by mail. 


BUY THAT BOOK NOW! 


The Review of Reviews in accordance with its policy of giving 
the utmost in service to its readers, is now printing a geo- 
graphically arranged directory of book shops where books 
reviewed or. advertised in this magazine can be purchased, 
All members of the American 
Booksellers “Association are included, and we have the 
assurance’ of that association that our readers will receive 
from their stores prompt and efficient attention. 








GEORGIA - 
Atlanta 
Miller’s Book Store 
Margaret Waite’s Book Shop 


‘ IDAHO 


Boise 


Ayres Book Shop 
ILLINOIS 


Bloomington 


W. B. Read & Co. 


Champaign 
U. of I. Supply Store 


Chicago 

Argus Bookshop 
sous Baptist Pub. Soc. 

P. Blessing 
The Book Shelf 
Brentano’s 
Community Book Store 
Carson Pirie Scott & Co. 
Geo. M. Chandler 
F. F. Clarkson 
Doubleday, Doran 
Marshall Field Book Dept. 
Fred Harvey—Union Station 
A. Kroch & Co. 
North Side Bookshop, Inc. 
Clement V. Ritter 
Univ. of Chicago Bookstore 
G. Broes Van Dort Co. 
Walden Book Shop 
Woodworth Book Stores 


Decatur 


Haines & Essick Co. 


IOWA 


Ames 
Student Supply Store 


cee 
E. C. Gnahn 


Des Moines 
Hyman’s Book Store 
Dorothy Tuttle’s Bookstore 
Younker Bros., Inc. 


x Waterloo 
Frigate Book Shop 


KANSAS 


Independence 
Case’s Book Store 


Lawrence 


Lawrence Book Nook 
Topeka 
Ralph F. Moore 


Wichita 
Goldsmith Book & Stat. Co. 
C. A. Tanner & Co. 
KENTUCKY 


Lexington 
Smith-Carroll Co. 


Louisville 


W. K. Stewart Co. 


Chas. Lauriat Co. 

Little, a & Co. 
Northeastern Univ. Bk. Store 
Old Corner Book Store 
Personal Bookshop 
Schwenhof Book Co 
Matthew F. Sheehan Co. 
— & McCance 


R. H. White Co. 
Brockton 
Benj. F. Pierce 
Brookline 
Wn. D. Paine 
Cambridge 


Amee Brothers 
Dunster House Bookshop 
Harvard Cooperative Soc. 
Fall River 
Adams Bookstore 
Fitchbur. 
Grove St. Book Shop 


Lawrence 


Cross Book Shop 


Lowell 
G. C. Prince & Son, Inc. 


New Bedford 
H. S. Hutchinson & Co. 

Newton Centre 
Norman A. Hall 

Northampton 
Bridgeman & Lyman 
wa ee 

lymouth 


Pilgrim Bi & Art Shop 


Battle Creek 
Campus Bookstore 
Birmingham 
LaBelle Book Store 
Detroit 
Crowley Milner Co. 
Harry E. Davis 
J. L. Hudson Co. 
Macauley Bros. 
John V. Sheehan & Co, 
Flint 
M. E. Carlton Co. 
Grand Rapids ) 
Raymer’s Book Store 


Holland 
Fris Book Store 


Lansing 
Michigan School Servi vice, Inc. 
Wagenvoord & C 
Sthen, 
D. Daniels Co. 
; Port Huron 
David MacTaggart Co. 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth 
The Book Shop 


bl ase 
L. S. Donaldson C 
Powers 7 ae ag Co. 


Mabel Ulrich’s Bk. & Pt. Shop 


St. Paul 
Book Dept. The Golden Rule 
St. Paul Book & Stat. Co. 
Mabel Ulrich’s Bk. & Pt. Shop 


MISSOURI 


Columbia 
Missouri Store Co. 

Kansas City 
American Baptist Publ Soc. 
T. O. Cramer 
Fred Harvey 
Methodist Book Concern 
Prichard, Logan & Co. 

Kirksville 
The Book Exchange 

St. Joseph 

Mannschreck’s Book Store 
St. Louts 
Doubleday, Doran (2 Stores) 

Eden Publishing House 
Famous & Barr Co. 
Fred Harvey—Union Station 
Harvey Miner Book Co 
Scruggs, Vandervoort & 

arney 
Stix, Baer & Fuller 
Wash ao Univ. Bk. Store 
Weld’s, Inc. 

Webster Grove 

Doubleday, Doran Bookshop 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln 
Lincoln Book Store 
Miller & Paine 


Omaha 
Matthews Book Store 
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Complete in 
One Volume 


This Gorgeous 
Thumb-Indexed 







S AD be 


HE world’s greatest literature at an 

amazingly low price! Here, in 
large, clear type in a handsome single 
volume, is every word that Shakespeare 
ever wrote. Every immortal play, every 
exquisite sonnet—not a word, not a 
line omitted. 39 volumes in ONE, 
made possible by thin, opaque bible 
paper. And, now, all for only $2.98. 


This gorgeous Shakespeare has large, 
easy-reading type, beautiful thin. paper, 
and is bound in morocco grained cloth. 
1300 pages, yet only 1% inches thick. And 
a thumb index that makes it possible to turn 
to any selection zustantly. : 


Read It FREE! 


Never before in the history of that you want to own it. Send 








publishing has such an exquisite 
volume been offered at such a 
price. Never before has such a 
liberal offer been made. Let us 
lend you the book for one week’s 
free examination. You do not 
have to pay a penny to anyone 
until after you have had the 
volume for a week and decided 


no money now, pay the postman 
nothing. Simply mail the cou- 
pon and this beautiful Shake- 
peare will be sent you for a 
week’s free reading. If you like 
it, keep it for your very own and 
pay only the ridiculously low price 
of $2.98. If you do not like it, 
return the book at our expense. 


“Build A One Volume Library” _ 


Walter J. Black, Inc., Dept. 611 
171 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Gentlemen: You may send me for free exami- 


nation your one-volume edition of Shake- 
speare’s Complete Works with convenient 


at vour expense or send you only $2.98 in full 
payment within one week. 


r 
| 
| 
| 
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1 thumb index. I will either return the book 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Concord 
Apple Tree Bookshop 
Religious Book Shop 
4 Durham 
University Bookstore 


Hanover 
E. P. Storrs 


Keene 
G. H. Tilden & Co. 
Laconia 
Maher’s Book Store 
Manchester 
Goodman’s Bookstore 


NEW J.iRSEY 
Atlantic City 
M. E. Blatt Co. 
Doubleday Doran Bookshop 


Belmar 
Edgar S. Werner & Co. 
Elizabeth 
The Book Shop 
Englewood 
Robert Livingston 
Freehold 
Christopher House Bookshop 
Moorestown 
Moorestown Book Shop 
Morristown 
The Bookshop 
Newark 
L. Bamberger & Co. 
The Book Shop 
Carteret Book Shop 
New Brunswick 


W. R. Reed 
Plainfield pea as Shop 


Princeton 
The Princeton Univ. Store 
Summit 
Gardner P. Eastman 
Trenton 
Traver’s Book Store 
Upper Montelair 
Emily McDevitt Bookshop 
Westfield 
The Book Shop 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque 
New Mexico Bookshop 


NEW YORK 


Albany 
R. F. Clapp 

Alfred 
Box of Books 

Auburn 
Frederick G. Allen 
Irving S. Colwell 

Batavia 
Carlton M. Sleght 

Brooklyn 
Abraham & Straus 
Miss Adam’s Book Shop 
Carroll Book Shop 
Fiction Libraries 
cack Frankfort 

Richard Hurst 

Junior League Book Shop 
George Kleinteich 
Rodgers Book Store 
Ross’s Book Store 


Buffalo 
J. N. Adam & Co. 
Adam, Meldrum & Anderson 
Wm. Hengerer Co. 
Otto Ulbrich Co. 
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Canandaigua 
MacGreevey-Sleght- DeGraff. 
Cooperstown 

Augur’s Corner Bookstore 


Elmira 
C. A. & E. N. Derby 
Hudson 
Wm. H. Ziesenitz 
Ithaca 


Cornell Co-operative Soc. 
The Corner Bookstore 
Kingston 
Forsyth & Davis, Inc. 
Little Falls 
B. E. Chapman 
New York City 
Ball & Wilde, Inc. 
Beaucaire Book & Gift Shop 
Brentano’s, (4 Stores) 
Channel Bookshop 
Columbia Univ. Bookstore 
Doubleday Doran (12 Stores) 
Drama Book Shop 
Dutton’s, Inc. 
Friedman’s 
Gotham Book Mart 
Gramercy Book Shop 
Alfred Hafner 
The Hidden Book Shop 
Himebaugh & Browne 
Lennox Hill Book Shop 
Liveright Bookshop 
Harry Marks 
Modern Fiction Library 
Osborne Book Shop 
Post Box Bookshop 
Putnam’s 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 
chulte’s Book Store 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Seiffer’s Bookstore 
A. G. Seiler 
The Sherwood Co. 
Stern Brothers 
Thoms & Eron, Inc. 
John Wanamaker 
B. Westerman 
M. J. Whaley, Inc. 
Oneonta 
Moore’s Corner Bookstore 
Geo. Reynolds & Sons 
Poughkeepsie 
Vassar Co-operative Bookshop 
Rochester 
Scrantom’s 
Clarence W. Smith 
Rosedale, L. I. 
Laurelton Lib. & Gift Place 


Rye 
Rye Book & Cite Shop, Inc. 
Scarsdale 
Scarsdale Bookshop 
Schenectady 
College Book Store 
Syracuse 
The Hill Bookstall 
Mundy’s Bookshop 
Syracuse Univ. Book Store 
Utica 
The Bookshop 
Grant’s Book Store 
Wi a pug 
The Book 
Parker’s Beek "ion 
Woodstock 
The News Shop 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Durham 
The Booklover’s Shop 


Greensboro 


Wills Book & Stat. Co. 





Where You Can B 


Shelby 
T. W. Ebeltoft 


Southern Pines 
The Sandhills Book Shop 
Winston-Salem 
Watkins’ Book Store 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Fargo 
Northern School Supply Co. 


OHIO 


Akron 
The M. O’Neil Co. 
Robinson’s Book Store 
Canton 
The Book Shop 
The News Exchange 
Cincinnaké 
Baptist Book Rooms 
The Bookshelf 
The James Book Store Co. 
Stewart-Kidd 
Cleveland 
The Burrows Brothers Co. 
Doubleday Doran 
Halle Bros. 
Korner & Wood Co. 
Richard Laukhuff 
Schroeder’s 


Columbus 

F. &. R. Lazarus & Co. 
Long’s College Book Store 
McClelland & Co. 
The Newbook Library Co. 

Dayton 
Elder & Johnston Co. 
Pettibone-McLean Co. 
Rike-Kumler Co. 


Mansfield 
Spencer Blac 
The Chas. Ritter Co. 
Middletown 
The Book Shop 
Oberlin 
A. G. Comings & Son 
Springfield 
The Bookshop 
Toledo 
Nachtrieb & Company 
Wooster 


Campus Book Store 
Youngstown 


Random Book Shop 
OKLAHOMA 


Okmulgee 
Robert Cooke Co. 


Stillwater 


Whittenberg Book Shop 


Tulsa 
Tulsa Book Shop 
OREGON 
Eugene 
Cresseys’ 
Portland 
J. K. Gill Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Ardmore 
Twickenham Book Shop 


Beaver Falls 
Reeder’s Book Store 


Bryn Mawr 


Bryn Mawr Co-operative Soc. 


Clearfield 
Kurtz Stationery Store 
Coatesville 
G. N. Speakman & Sons 
Steinfield & Brother 
Erie 
Boston Store 


Erie Bookstore 


uy Bookst 


Hanover 
J. W. Fisher & Co. 

Harrisburg 
The Book Shop 
Pomeroy, Inc. 

Haverford 
E. S. McCauley & Co. 

Kittanning 
J. B. Kennerdell 

Lancaster 
Barr Bookshop 
L. B. Herr & Son 
Ream’s 

Lebanon 


Bollman’s Bookstore 


Meadow Brook 
Three Ways Bookshop 
Oil City 
Ormston’s Book Store 
Philadelphia 
Amer. Baptist Pub. 
Wm. M. Bains Co. 
The Book Nook Library 
Brentano’s 
Gimbel Bros. 
J. P. Horn & Co. 
Houston Club Book Store 
Geo. W. Jacobs Co, 
John Joseph McVey 
Parnassus Bookshop 
Peter Reilly 
Thomas C. Smith, Jr. 
Strawbridge & Clothier 
John Wanamaker 
Pittsburgh 
a s BookShops 
Jos. Horne & 
Jones Book Store 
Kaufmann’s Dept. Stores, Inc. 
Methodist Book Concern 
University Book Store 
J. R. Weldin & Co. 
Scranton 
Reisman’s 
Wilkes-Barre 
Olcott & Hunt 
Pomeroy's Inc. Book Dept. 
York 
H. C. Barnhart 
The Book Shop 
The Regal Co. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket 
The Little Acorn Bookshop 
Providence 
E. G. Billings 
Callender, McAuslan & Troup 
The R. L. James Book Co. 
Preston & Rounds Co. 
The Shepard Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
ag 0 
Legerton & Co. Inc 
Giiedie- 
The State Co. 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga 
T. H. Payne & Co. 
Knoxville 
The Bookshop 
Memphis 
J. Goldsmith & Sons Co. 
Three Musketeers Co. 
Nashville 
Baptist Sunday School Board 
taser & Whitmore 


. M. Mills 
Stokes & Stockell 
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TEXAS 


Austin 
Gammels Book Store 
Texas Book Store 


Dallas 
Lamar & Whitmore 
El Paso 
Bronco Book Shop 
Fort Worth 
The Schermerhorn Company 


Houston 
Lamar Book Store 
Teolin Pillot Co. 


Lubbock 
Roadrunner Book Shop 


San Antonio 
Powers Bookstore, Inc. 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City 
Deseret Book Co. 
University Bookstore 
VERMONT 
Bennington 
The Bennington Bookshop 
Burlington 


The Everyday shop 
Univ. of Vermont Store 
Rutland 


Geo. E. Chalmers Co., Inc. 
The Tuttle Company 


VIRGINIA 
Lynchburg 
Student Bool Shop 
Richmond 
Hunter & Co. 
Lamar & Whitmore 


Roanoke 
Caldwell-Sites Co. 


WASHINGTON 


Pullman 
Student’s Book Corp. 


Frederick & Nelson 

Harry C. Hartman 

Lowman & Hanford Co. 

Rhodes Dept. Store 

University eeu Store 
kane 


John W. Pana to & Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Charlestown 
Ashton & Major 
Coyle & Richardson, Inc. 
Clarksburg 
James & Law Co. 
Huntington 
Cox & Campbell 


Lewisburg 
Mason Bell 


WISCONSIN 
Beloit 
The Home Bookshop 
Eau Claire 
Eau Claire Book & Stat. Co. 
Madison 
Brown Book Shop 
Hawthorne Book Shop 
Moseley Book Co. 
University Cooperative Co. 
Milwaukee 
Frances McLeod Book Shop 
Morehouse Pub. Co. 


Racine 
S. H. White Bookstore 
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ment of NEW KNOWLEDGE. 


NELSON’S 
PERPETUAL FNCYCLOPAEDIA 


LOOSE-LEAF 
Cannot Grow Old! 


What Will Science Give Us Next? 


a Radio Movies for Our Living Rooms? 
Wireless Telephones for Our Homes? 
Airplanes for Our Private Use? 


Nelson’s twenty-two years ago recognized that an 
Encylopaedia bound, stitched, and glued in the 
ordinary way cannot keep pace with the world’s 
progress; it is inevitably out of date soon after 
it is published—perhaps even before it is ready & 
for delivery—because of the constant develop- 
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It is new today. It will still be new six months from today. It will You have a new Encyclopaedia every six months. Experts all over the 


STILL be NEW ten years from today! For each volume of NELSON’S 
is bound with a patent loose-leaf device. Every six months replacement 
pages are sent to subscribers containing revisions and additions covering 
all the latest developments the world over. It is simple and easy to 
“unlock” the binding, take out the old pages, and substitute the new ones. 


world are constantly supplying the information that keeps your Encyclo- 
paedia always new and reliable. Among the hundreds of new articles are 
Radio and Television, Business Combinations and Mergers, Battleships 
and Cruisers, Farm Relief, Kellogg Peace Pact, Graf Zeppelin World 
Flight, etc., etc. 


The Great AMERICAN Encyclopaedia 


Edited by Americans, for Americans, it covers the whole world of infor- 
mation. It is an authority in the Library of Congress, U. S. Senate, 
U. S. Supreme Court, and in Libraries, Universities, Schools, and Homes 
in every State in the Union. Thousands of leading professional men use 
and endorse it. For the average man or woman it offers the scope of a 
college course. ‘To students it is indispensable—the unfailing question- 
answerer. ara rage ia 
Why bu Encyclopaedia but Nelson’s? t is the only Loose-Lea 
dallas i sti . Encyclopaedia. It Cannot Grow Old. 


cost. 


Question and 
Answer Service 
Free 


Every purchaser of Nelson’s is entitled to free 
membership in Nelson’s Research Bureau. If at 
any time you are in doubt on any subject, old or 
new, write to this Bureau with the positive assur- 
ance that you will promptly receive the latest 
obtainable and most dependable information. 


F REE — This Handsome Bookcase 


Especially made for Nelson’s—richly designed, dust-proof, with leaded-glass single door. It is a con- 
venience for holding your set and a handsome piece of furniture as well. It will be yours at no additional 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 


Free to adults—a beautifully illustrated loose-leaf booklet of sample pages and full information about our 
free bookcase offer and our Budget Fasy-Payment Plan. 


Equivalent to 
1,000 Yolumes 


“For some time I have been using your Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf 
Encyclopaedia in the daily practice of law. I find it of inestimable value. 
I use it constantly in obtaining information relative to questions that arise 
in our practice, many of which are of a mechanical nature. Though wé 
have other reference works of cyclopedic character, we rarely use them, 
for the reason that we always feel confident that in turning to Nelson’s 
Loose-Leaf, we have the latest, up-to-date knowledge placed before us.”— 
George I. Haight, Attorney, Chicago. 


Thirty-three 
Educational 
Reading Courses 


A Reader’s Guide to Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Ency- 
clopaedia, including thirty-three courses on as 
many subjects—irom Aeronautics to Zoology—is 
furnished without cost to all subscribers. These 
courses are declared by educational authorities to 
be equal to a college course in each of these 
departments, 


Mail This Coupon 
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l THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 38! Fourth Avenue, New York 
Criginators of the Loose-Leaf Reference System 

| Publishers for Gver 130 Years 





Please mail me FREE your portfolio of sample pages, full information about the 
FREE bookcase, and how, by the budget easy payment p!an I can own Nelson’s 
Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia, with Free Membership in Nelson’s Research 

























sands of pictures. 





| Library Service Bureau for Special Information, and Nelson’s Reader’s Guide 


(Ady. Copyright, 1929, by Thomas Nelson & Sons) 


NELSON’S is a great library — 
in itself covering thoroughly | NGMGeccccccccccccccecs 
the latest information in every | 
branch of human knowledge. | RIES ow ones a cdctnace 
It is illustrated with thou- Lee 
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By WILLIAM B. SHAW 
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Uncle Sam: Publisher 


T IS TAKEN for granted that the uncle 
of 120,000,000 nephews and nieces 
must have many “things to see to.” 
Uncle Sam has to engage in a great 

variety of business operations, whether 
he wishes to do so or not. But he is not 
commonly regarded as an extensive pub- 
lisher of books and periodicals on his own 
account. Yet the statistics of his pub- 
lishing business are impressive, if not 
startling. 

In the fiscal year 1928 (according to 
the report of the Government Printing 
Office) he sold over the counter more 
than 9,000,000 copies of Government pub- 
lications, for which he received in cash 
from the nephews and nieces not less than 
$700,000. It should be explained that 
the prices on Uncle Sam’s list are very 
moderate, to say the least. Last month 
in this department we mentioned the De- 
partment of Agriculture Year Book, a 
volume of over 1100 pages, profusely il- 
lustrated in half-tone and line, with text 
written by experts and brought closely to 
date, which sells for the modest sum of 
$1.50. This is merely a typical instance. 
For a dollar anyone may procure from 
the Superintendent of Documents the in- 
valuable “Statistical Abstract” compiled 
by the Department of Commerce yearly. 
In fixing these prices 10 per cent. is added 
to the bare cost of printing and binding. 


WE MUST REMEMBER that the 9,000,000 
publications marketed through the 
office of the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments represent only a small proportion 
of the total issued each year from the 
Government Printing Office at Washing- 
ton. Perhaps six times as many docu- 
ments of one kind and another are given 
away at the solicitation of importunate 
Congressmen. We are concerned here 
only with the business of Government 
publishing. 

The items that have free distribution 
are probably on the whole the least valu- 
able documents that come from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 
privilege, of course, involves an enormous 
addition to the printing cost, and it all 
comes out of the taxpayer’s pocket. It 
has been repeatedly alleged that the man- 
agement of the Congressional Record is 
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wasteful, and especially so the distribu- 
tion of speeches as campaign documents, 
but that is a matter which can only be 
determined by expert investigation, and 
Congress does not seem inclined to change 
its own long-established practices in this 
regard. | 


HY, THEN, should the Government 

be in the publishing business at all, 
outside of the service to Congressmen? 
How does the general public benefit from 
the Government’s. publishing activities? 
Before trying to answer these questions, 
consider one or two pertinent facts on the 
side of authorship by Government em- 
ployees. It is well known that many 
competent scientific investigators are in 
the Government service. No such group 
as the membership of the Cosmos Club 
at Washington is to be found elsewhere 
in this country. It may be admitted that 
these scientists and economists in the 
service of the Government-are not as well 
paid as they should be, but that is also 
true of most college and university pro- 
fessors engaged in research. The Gov- 
ernment has this advantage over most 
universities: It has the machinery for 
printing, and to a certain extent popular- 
izing, the researches that are made by 
men in its service. Much of this mate- 
rial could not be brought out by general 
publishers because it could not be circu- 
lated at a profit. By making large sales 
of certain items in its list, the Govern- 
ment Printing Office can sell some of the 
less popular items at a loss and still have 
a favorable balance. 


ee FURTHER how the public’s fa- 
cilities for getting helpful publica- 
tions at the minimum cost are affected 
by this arrangement. It is well within 
the truth to say that a great part of the 
Government’s output in scientific and 
semi-scientific publications would never 
have seen the light at all if Uncle Sam 
had not lent a helping hand. The public 
is thus unquestionably the gainer. The 
Government is not in competition with 
private enterprise, since it is a field that 
private enterprise has not entered and is 
not likely to enter, but the citizen who 
purchases these publications has every 


assurance that in most instances he is 
getting the last word in English on the 
topic in which he is interested, and get- 
ting it at a reasonable price. 


ans READER may be curious to learn 

what publications have reached the 
status of “best sellers” at Uncle Sam’s 
bookstore. In 1928 a pamphlet on “Farm 
Motor-Truck Operation in New England 
and the Central Atlantic States” sold over 
300,000 copies. This is a bulletin of the 
Department of Agriculture. Ten other 
publications sold in equally large quanti- 
ties. Among these were “economic cir- 
culars” on canned salmon and oysters, 
“How to Own Your Home,” “Dict for 
the School Child”; Children’s Bureau 
publications on “Prenatal Care,” “Infant 
Care,” and “Sunlight for Babies”; “Sex 
Education in the Home,” and “Healthy, 
Happy Womanhood.” In the 100,000 
class were a technical paper on “Why 
and How Coke Should Be Used for Do- 
mestic Heat,” and three additional Chil- 
dren’s Bureau publications. An Experi- 
ment Station Bulletin on “The Chemical 
Composition of American Food Mate- 
rials,” two pamphlets on health teaching, 
a Children’s Bureau folder on “Why 
“Drink Milk?” and “Principles Underly- 
ing Radio Communication” had sales of 
75,000 each. 

In the excellent United States Daily, 


published at Washington, one may note 


from time to time references to such offi- 
cial periodicals as the Air Commerce 
Bulletin and the Radio Service Bulletin 
(monthly, at 25 cents a year). The 
same newspaper recently announced the 
following Government publications: 

“Transportation in the Mississippi and 
Ohio Valleys’ (Corps of Engineers. 
U. S. A.): $1.25. 

“National Wild Life Reservations” 
(Department of Agriculture): 5 cents. 

“Sleepy Grass as a Stock-Poisoning 
Plant” (Technical Bulletin 114, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture): 5 cents. 

It is not very generally known that a 
Government Document Library, consist- 
ing of nearly half a million volumes, is 
maintained at Washington. Uncle Sam is 
really quite proud of his book business, as 
he has reason to be. 


These books can be purchased at your bookstore. See “Where to Buy Books,” pages 8 and 10 
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THE WHIRLWIND 
A New Novel 
By William Stearns Davis 


A master of historical romance 
tells a magnificent, quick-paced 
story of the French Revolution. 

$2.50 


CHURCHES 
OF FRANCE 


By Dorothy N. Arms 


Iilustrations by 
John Taylor Arms 


A beautiful book with 

fifty reproductions of exquisite 
etchings of churches of France 
by Mr. Arms, $20.00 


Limited Edition $100.00 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE 
FRENCH PEOPLE 


By Charles Guignebert 


A notable interpretation of the 
French people which attempts 
to explain les life, culture 
and ideals in the light of history 
rather than to tell that history 
in infinite detail. 2 vols. $12.50 


YOU CAN ESCAPE 
By Edward H. Smith 


“There are nineteen thrilling 
stories in this book taken from 
the records and I confess that 
some of them made my hair 
curl.”—Harry Hansen. $2.50 


The NEW ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA of 
MUSIC and 
MUSICIANS 


Edited by Waldo S. Pratt 


A new revised edition “which 
-every musician, professional or 
amateur, jshould add to his li- 
brary.” $3.00 


MACMILLA 


The Review of Reviews 


NE 
BOOKS 


FROM 











“fl Classic of Scientific Exposition” 


THE UNIVERSE 
AROUND US 


By Sir James Jeans 


“One of the world’s foremost astronomers has now 
written about his subject for the layman...I had the 
sense of learning more things of fundamental import- 
ance in the course of a few evenings than I can re- 


member ever learning ina similar time.” —N. Y. Sun 
$4.50 


A. 8. Eddington’s Books 


The Nature of the Physical World $3.75 
Science and the Unseen World * $1.25 
“An admirable exposition of modern physical science”, 
and the most striking discussion of science and faith 
in our changing age. 
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THE HAWBUCKS 


A New Novel 
By John Masefield 


John Masefield turns from the 
sea to the rich variety of rural 
life in England during the Vic- 
torian age. $2.50 


VENICE AND 
HER ART 


By H. H. Powers 


An unusual blend of 
scholarship, under- 
standing and charm 
marks this new travel and art 


book by Dr. Powers. $5.00 


A HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


By Emile Legouis 
and Louis Cazamian 
Already established as the great- 
est survey of English literature 
since Taine, this work is now 
presented in a new one-volume 
edition, with a larger type face 
and new format. 7.50 


FOUR SQUARE 


By John R. Oliver 
Author of Victim and Victor 
Victim and Victor was recomen- 
ded unanimously this year for 
the Pulitzer Novel prize by the 
Novel Jury. Four Square is a 
book of equal merit by Dr. Oliver. 

$2.50 


The Official Biography 
MARSHAL FOCH 


By Major General 
Sir George Aston 


This story was written by a dis- 
tinguished British officer, with 
the aid of Madame Foch and 
members of the Marshal’s staff. 

$5.00 








PROCESS AND REALITY 
By A. N. Whitehead 
The author of Science and 
the Modern World presents 
a new cosmology and com- 
plete system of philosophy. 
$4.50 


FEEDING THE FAMILY 
By Mary Swartz Rose 

A new revised and enlarged 

edition of “an indispensable 

handbook for proper feeding 

and nutrition” Home Edition 


$5.00 
Remember Also These Two 
Best-Selling Books 
MEN AND MACHINES 
By Stuart Chase 


A PREFACE TO MORALS 
By Walter Lippmann 





dn Intimate Biography 


THE PRINCE OF 
WALES 


By W. and L. Townsend 


The colorful story of a ro- 
mantic figure, who emerges 
from the pages of this in- 
teresting biography as the 
human being he really is. 
The narrative is anecdotal and animated throughout. 
Illustrated $2.50 


HOW TO FLY sy cicut Barrett studiey, U.S. N- 


One of the foremost instructors in flying in the Navy 

has written out of his long experience this practical book 

for beginners. $4.00 
Prices subject to change on publication 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 60fFifthAve. NEW YORK 











These books can be purchased at your bookstore. 


New and Complete 
One-Volume Editions 


John Masefield 
COLLECTED POEMS 


For the first time all of John 
Masefield’s poetry is brought 
together in a single, complete 
volume. $5.00 


Edwin Arlington Robinson 
COLLECTED POEMS 
Both Tristram and Cavender’s 
House are included in this 
complete collection of Mr. 
Robinson’s poetry. $5.00 








See “Where to Buy Books,” pages 8 and 10 
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They Grafted on the 
Hands of a Murderer!! 


to the wrists of a famous French pianist. 
Will it affect his playing? Read this most 
exciting account of criminal wheels within 
wheels in THE HANDS OF ORLAC, by 


Maurice Renard. 


The Dutton Prize Mystery for 
November. $2.00. 


The Blood Suckers are 
In the Cemetery 
Again!!! 

HOW HORRIBLE TO HEAR. In Europe, 
the vampire has been a source of horror 
and mystery for thousands of years. When 
the wind is moaning through the trees on 
a dark night perhaps you will understand 


why. Read THE VAMPIRE IN EUROPE, 
by Montague Summers. $5.00. 


This Game Has Taken 
England By Storm 


THE MONEY GAME 
By Norman Angell 


Any number of people may play at this 
diverting game where the bases of eco- 
nomics and finance are made plain in an 
absorbing manner. $6.00. 


And NOW: MEMORY 


By William Lyon Phelps 

to complete a trio of handsomely bound 
little volumes. Like HAPPINESS now in 
its 34th printing and LOVE in its 14th 
printing MEMORY is exquisitely bound 
for gift purposes. A scintillating individ- 
ual and a brilliant author, Mr. Phelps needs 
no introduction. Read this book: “God 
gave us memory so that we could have 
roses in December.” $1.00. 


Martin Luther; A 
Destiny 


By Lucian Lebvre 
Read this impartial biography of the man 
who heretofore has been variously por- 
trayed as saint or devil according to the 
writer’s religious stand. Here you will see 
him as an interesting man of vivid and 
startling personality. $3.50. 


German Students’ 
War Letters 


By Phillip Witkop 

To those who enjoyed All Quiet on the 
Western Front this book will come as a 
great sequel. The reader will take a per- 
sonal interest in reading those letters which 
a hundred and twenty students wrote and 
which the Ministry of Education in Ger- 
many is publishing for the first time. 


$3.00. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
300 Fourth Ave. N. Y. C. 





The Review of Reviews 


World of Books 


New Books Mentioned 
in this Department 


Essays IN PuiLosopuy, Edited by T. V. 
Smith and W. K. Wright. Chicago: Open 
Court Publishing Company. 337 pp. $3.50. 

Our SecreT War, by Thomas M. John- 
son. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 340 pp. $2.50. 

SECRETS OF EsPIONAGE, by Winfried Lu- 
decke. J. B. Lippincott Company. 250 pp. 
$2.50. 

WueNn THE U-Boats CAME TO AMERICA, 
by William Bell Clark. Little, Brown & 
Company. 359 pp. Ill. $3. 

KNIGHTS OF THE AiR, by Lester J. Mait- 
land. Doubleday, Doran & Company. 338 
pp. Ill. $3.50. 

Tue Last STAND OF THE Pack, by Arthur 
H. Carhart and Stanley P. Young. J. H. 
Sears & Company. 295 pp. IIl. $2.50. 

THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. A New 
Survey of Universal Knowledge. Four- 
teenth edition. 24 vols. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Inc. Price per set from $129.50 
to $325, according to binding. 

J. Ramsay MacDonatp, Lasor’s MAN oF 
Destiny, by H. Hessell Tiltman. Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. 456 pp. Ill. $5. 

Up to Now, by Alfred E. Smith. 
Viking Press. 434 pp. Ill. $5. 

ALBERT: KING OF THE BELGIANS, by 
Evelyn Graham. Dodd, Mead & Company. 
314 pp. Ill. $5. 

DanieEL WesstTER, by Allan L. Benson. 
Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. 412 pp. 
Ill. $5. 

James K. Pork: Tue Diary oF A PREsI- 
DENT, 1845-1849, edited by Allan Nevins. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 440 pp. Ill. $5. 

Barrie: THE Story oF A GENIUS, by 
J. A. Hammerton. Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany. 510 pp. Ill. $5. 

BreAuMARCHAIS, by René Dalséme. 
Putnam’s Sons. 432 pp. Ill. $5. 

Juan Maria DE SALVATIERRA, by Miguel 
Venegas. Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark 
Company. 350 pp. IIl. $6. 

. THE Human Sipe or Science, by Grove 
Wilson. Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. 
397 pp. Ill. $4. 

Tue New GerMAN ReEpusLic, by Elmer 
Luehr. Minton, Balch & Company. 442 
pp: di. $5. 

SEEING GERMANY, by E. M. Newman. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 406 pp. Ill. $5. 

Mert THE GERMANS, by Henry Albert 
Phillips. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 346 pp. Ill. $3. 

THE DISSOLUTION OF THE HAPSBURG 
Monarcuy, by Oscar Jaszi. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press. 488 pp. $3. 

Paris IN Prorite, by George Slocombe. 














The 
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Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 290 
pp. $4. 
Kowrtow, by Princess Der Ling. Dodd, 


Mead & Company. 322 p. $3.50. 

Mopern CHINESE CivitizaTion, by A. F. 
Legendre. Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith. 
295 pp. $2.75. 

An InpiaNn ComMeEntTARY, by G. T. Gar- 
ratt. Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith. 
335 pp. °$2:75. 

History AND MONUMENTS OF UR, by C. J. 
Gadd. E.P.Dutton&Co. 269pp. Il. $6. 

Creciinc Arrica, by Isabel Anderson. 
Marshall Jones Company. 271 pp. Ill. $4. 
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Magnificent 
Obsession 


A Novel by 
Lloyd C. Douglas 
An amazing story of the discovery of the key to 

all achievement. Young Merrick found it in an 
old coded diary. He deciphered it—scoffed at it 
—tried it—and the golden door of attainment 
swung open. You will find yourself trying it too. 
There is color, spirit of adventure, glow of a fine 
love quest. $2.50. 


i ae Sarre ee 
The Third 
Weaver 


A Novel by 
Emily Calvin Blake 


Here is strong folk-lore quality. High emotional 
tensity is pictured with beautiful restraint. There 
is sweeping current of meaning; warm human sym- 
pathy; the sense of destiny being fulfilled—all 
told with the fine simplicity of a true artist, with 
power to grip you. $2.50. 


Twentieth 
Century 


Love Poems 


Compiled by 
Caroline Miles Hill 


The finest poetry of any age .s to be found in 
its expression of the nighest numan emotion— 
love. This anthology represents the very best love 
pony that the past three decades has produced. 

ere are the heart throbs of love aflame—of love 
reveries—of love victorious—of love rebellious— 
of ashes of love—of mystic love. $2.50. 


At your bookstore 
CATALOG SENT UPON REQUEST 


Willett, Clark & Colby 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 














CONCISE OXFORD 
DICTIONARY 
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Edited by H. W. and F. G. FOWLER 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, $3.50 


“The one indispensable book 
for anyone interested in 
words.” 

Christopher Morley. 


“There is not another cheap 
dictionary that will bear com- 
parison with this admirable 
adaptation of the Oxford 
English Dictionary.” 

New York Sun. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, NEW YORK 

















These books can be purchased at your bookstore. See “Where to Buy Books,” pages 8 and 10 
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1] Join the Guild NOW 
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Save #2122 on Your Books 





NEXT YEAR 





receive a bargain, a delightful surprise, a beauti- 
ful object for your home and a fund of the bese 
reading entertainment IF YOU JOIN THE GUILD Now. 

The thrill never leaves you. When the mailman de- 
livers that compact package with all postage paid your 
fingers won’t be swift enough to get at the heart of that 
package no matter how long you remain a member. 
And the pleasure of reading the selections will never 
wear out because each book differs from all the rest— 
past or future—in every particular except literary 
quality and beauty. 

In the three years of its existence the Literary Guild 
has learned—from its membership of nearly 100,000— 
that there are at least 3,000 different reasons for join- 
ing the organization. The foremost is the quality of 
the books you will receive. A few of the past selections 
are pictured above. 

Each of the selected books is beautifully printed and 
bound for members only. Those who stay out of the 
Guild can get the same titles elsewhere by paying a 
much higher price for them, but they are not the 
same books. The Guild edition is painstakingly 
prepared to gratify the most particular and to please 
the most critical of readers. Paper, printing and 
binding are of the highest quality without exception. 


(: day toward the first of each month you will 


Start Your Subscription Today 
BEGIN SAVING MONEY IMMEDIATELY 


Put the Guild books in your home these next twelve months. Compare 
the bindings and prices with the regular editions of the same books on 
sale in the stores. Avail yourself of the exchange privilege if you ever care 


it you may return it within a week in even exchange for a previous Guild 





These representative 
Guild books have been 
unquestioned leaders— 
rushing to prominence 
upon publication and 
holding their places 
through sheer merit. 
Guild members were 
insiders, They received 
them before they be- 
came famous —at a 
great cash saving. 















By knowing in advance exactly how many books 
will be needed, the Guild effects a score of small econ- 
omies which make a grand total. And the saving is 
passed on to you, who will receive twelve of the most 
outstanding of the year’s books—for the price of six. 


SELECTED FROM AMONG 10,000 


The Editorial Board has access to these manuscripts 
before publication for the retail trade. From the tons 
of volumes published each year it selects twelve which 
you can not afford to miss. These twelve are issued— 
one a month—in a special edition and mailed to you, 
postpaid. No matter where you live you are in touch 
with the very heart of the book world. 


Membership is free. The service costs you nothing. 
The magazine which accompanies the book each month 
is also gratis. The only charge to you is an annual 
subscription fee of only $21, payable on convenient 
terms if you prefer. 

The book value given each member for that small 
sum has created a sensation in the publishing world. 
The practice of allowing the reader—you, for instance 
—to share in the profits of the book business was an 
entirely new one three years ago. The Guild has made 
it popular. It is fashionable to economize this way. 


book or for credit of $1.75, one twelfth of the annual subscription fee, to 
be applied to the purchase price of any book in print in the United States. 


Your complete satisfaction is guaranteed. Mail the coupon today. 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA 


55 Fifth Avenue Dept. 101 RR. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
to. Every Guild book is really sent to you on approval. If you do not want | 
| 
| 
| 
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New York, N. Y. 





CARL VAN DOREN 


Famous writer 


and critic, Editor-in-Chief 
f the Guild 


oO! e 





JULIA PETERKIN 
Author of 
Scarlet Sister Mary. 
Winner of 
the Pulitzer Prize. 





JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


Associate Editor of 


The Nation, Ye nies 
psychologist an 


biographer. 





BURTON RASCOB 


Well-known columnist, 


critic and writer. 
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Tue Lirerary Guitp or America, Inc., 

55 Fifth Ave., Dept. 101 R, R., New York City 
Gentlemen:—You may enter me as a subscriber to the 

Literary Guild of America for one year. I will pay you $4.00 on 

receipt of your first book, and $3.00 a month for six months only. 


You will send me one new book a month ot to exchange as 
stated in this advertisement. I may cancel thi 

giving one month’s notice. In this case you will charge me only 
the retail price of books received and refund the balance. 


his subscription by 


Cee ee eee eeeeeeeereseeeeee 


(You save $1 by sending $21 with coupon in full payment) 
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Uncle Sam: Publisher 


T IS TAKEN for granted that the uncle 
of 120,000,000 nephews and nieces 
must have many “things to see to.” 
Uncle Sam has to engage in a great 

variety of business operations, whether 
he wishes to do so or not. But he is not 
commonly regarded as an extensive pub- 
lisher of books and periodicals on his own 
account. Yet the statistics of his pub- 
lishing business are impressive, if not 
startling. 

In the fiscal year 1928 (according to 
the report of the Government Printing 
Office) he sold over the counter more 
than 9,000,000 copies of Government pub- 
lications, for which he received in cash 
from the nephews and nieces not less than 
$700,000. It should be explained that 
the prices on Uncle Sam’s list are very 
moderate, to say the least. Last month 
in this department we mentioned the De- 
partment of Agriculture Year Book, a 
volume of over 1100 pages, profusely il- 
lustrated in half-tone and line, with text 
written by experts and brought closely to 
date, which sells for the modest sum of 
$1.50. This is merely a typical instance. 
For a dollar anyone may procure from 
the Superintendent of Documents the in- 
valuable ‘Statistical Abstract’ compiled 
by the Department of Commerce yearly. 
‘In fixing these prices 10 per cent. is added 
to the bare cost of printing and binding. 


W: MUST REMEMBER that the 9,000,000 
publications marketed through the 
ofice of the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments represent only a small proportion 
of the total issued each year from the 
Government Printing Office at Washing- 
ton. Perhaps six times as many docu- 
ments of one kind and another are given 
away at the solicitation of importunate 
Congressmen. We are concerned here 
only with the business of Government 
publishing. 

The items that have free distribution 
are probably on the whole the least valu- 
able documents that come from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. The franking 
privilege, of course, involves an enormous 
addition to the printing cost, and it all 
comes out of the taxpayer’s pocket. It 
has been repeatedly alleged that the man- 
agement of the Congressional Record is 


wasteful, and especially so the distribu- 
tion of speeches as campaign documents, 
but that is a matter which can only be 
determined by expert investigation, and 
Congress does not seem inclined to change 
its own long-established practices in this 
regard. 


HY, THEN, should the Government 

be in the publishing business at all, 
outside of the service to Congressmen? 
How does the general public benefit from 
the Government’s publishing activities? 
Before trying to answer these questions, 
consider one or two pertinent facts on the 
side of authorship by Government em- 
ployees. It is well known that many 
competent scientific investigators are in 
the Government service. No such group 
as the membership of the Cosmos Club 
at Washington is to be found elsewhere 
in this country. It may be admitted that 
these scientists and economists in the 
service of the Government are not as well 
paid as they should be, but that is also 
true of most college and university pro- 
fessors engaged in research. The Gov- 
ernment has this advantage over most 
universities: It has the machinery for 
printing, and to a certain extent popular- 
izing, the researches that are made by 
men in its service. Much of this mate- 
rial could not be brought out by general 
publishers because it could not be circu- 
lated at a profit. By making large sales 
of certain items in its list, the Govern- 
ment Printing Office can sell some of the 
less popular items at a loss and still have 
a favorable balance. 


——- FURTHER how the public’s fa- 
cilities for getting helpful publica- 
tions at the minimum cost are affected 


by this arrangement. It is well within 
the truth to say that a great part of the 
Government’s output in scientific and 
semi-scientific publications would never 
have seen the light at all if Uncle Sam 
had not lent a helping hand. The public 
is thus unquestionably the gainer. The 
Government is not in competition with 
private enterprise, since it is a field that 
private enterprise has not entered and is 
not likely to enter, but the citizen who 
purchases these publications has every 


assurance that in most instances he is 
getting the last word in English on the 
topic in which he is interested, and get- 
ting it at a reasonable price. 


bios READER may be curious to learn 

what publications have reached the 
status of “best sellers” at Uncle Sam’s 
bookstore. In 1928 a pamphlet on “Farm 
Motor-Truck Operation in New England 
and the Central Atlantic States” sold over 
300,000 copies. This is a bulletin of the 
Department of Agriculture. Ten other 
publications sold in equally large quanti- 
ties. Among these were “economic cir- 
culars” on canned salmon and oysters, 
“How to Own Your Home,” “Diet for 
the School Child”; Children’s Bureau 
publications on “Prenatal Care,” “Infant 
Care,” and “Sunlight for Babies”; “Sex 
Education in the Home,” and “Healthy, 
Happy Womanhood.” In the 100,000 
class were a technical paper on “Why 
and How Coke Should Be Used for Do- 
mestic Heat,” and three additional Chil- 
dren’s Bureau publications. An Experi- 
ment Station Bulletin on “The Chemical 
Composition of American Food Mate- 
rials,” two pamphlets on health teaching, 
a Children’s Bureau folder on “Why 
“Drink Milk?” and “Principles Underly- 
ing Radio Communication” had sales of 
75,000 each. 

In the excellent United States Daily, 
published at Washington, one may note 
from time to time references to such offi- 
cial periodicals as the Air Commerce 
Bulletin and the Radio Service Bulletin 
(monthly, at 25 cents a year). The 
same newspaper recently announced the 
following Government publications: 

“Transportation in the Mississippi and 
Ohio Valleys” (Corps of Engineers. 
U. 8. A.}: $1.25. 

“National Wild Life Reservations” 
(Department of Agriculture): 5 cents. 

“Sleepy Grass as a Stock-Poisoning 
Plant” (Technical Bulletin 114, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture): 5 cents. 

It is not very generally known that a 
Government Document Library, consist- 
ing of nearly half a million volumes, is 
maintained at Washington. Uncle Sam is 
really quite proud of his book business, as 
he has reason to be. 


These books can be purchased at your bookstore. See “Where to Buy Books,” pages 8 and 10 
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By Dorothy N. Arms 


= 
THE WHIRLWIND 


A New Novel 
By William Stearns Davis 


A master of historical romance 
tells a magnificent, quick-paced 
story of the French Revolution. 

$2.50 


CHURCHES 
OF FRANCE 


Illustrations by 
John Taylor Arms 


A beautiful book with 
fifty reproductions of exquisite 
etchings of churches of France 


by Mr. Arms. $20.00 
Limited Edition $100.00 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE 
FRENCH PEOPLE 


By Charles Guignebert 


A notable interpretation of the 
French people which attempts 
to explain French life, culture 
and ideals in the light of history 
rather than to tell that history 
in infinite detail. 2 vols. $12.50 


YOU CAN ESCAPE 
By Edward H. Smith 


“There are nineteen thrilling 
stories in this book taken from 
the records and I confess that 
some of them made my hair 
ceurl.”—Harry Hansen. $2.50 


The NEW ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA of 
MUSIC and 


MUSICIANS 
Edited by Waldo S. Pratt 


A new revised edition “which 
every musician, professional or 
amateur, should add to his li- 
brary.” $3.00 


The Review 


of Reviews 





FROM 


MACMILLA 





“fl Classic of Scientific Exposition” 


THE UNIVERSE 
AROUND US 


By Sir James Jeans 


“One of the world’s foremost astronomers has now 
written about his subject for the layman... I had the 
sense of learning more things of fundamental import- 
ance in the course of a few evenings than I can re- 
member ever learning ina similar time.” —N. Y. Sun 


$4.50 


A. S&S. Eddington’s Books 


The Nature of the Physical World 
Science and the Unseen World 


$3.75 
$1.25 


“An admirable exposition of modern physical science”, 
and the most striking discussion of science and faith 


in our changing age. 
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THE HAWBUCKS 
A New Novel 
By John Masefield 


John Masefield turns from the 
sea to the rich variety of rural 
life in England during the Vic- 
torian age. $2.50 


VENICE AND 
HER ART 


By H. H. Powers 


An unusual blend of 
scholarship, under- 
standing and charm 
marks this new travel and art 


book by Dr. Powers. $5.00 


A HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


By Emile Legouis 
and Louis Cazamian 
Already established as the great- 
est survey of English literature 
since Taine, this work is now 
presented in a new one-volume 
edition, with a larger type face 
and new format. $7.50 


FOUR SQUARE 


By John R. Oliver 
Author of Victim and Victor 
Victim and Victor was recomen- 
ded unanimously this year for 
the Pulitzer Novel prize by the 
Novel Jury. Four Square is a 
book of equal merit by Dr. Oliver. 

$2.50 


The Official Biography 
MARSHAL FOCH 


By Major General 
Sir George Aston 


This story was written by a dis- 
tinguished British officer, with 
the aid of Madame Foch and 
members of the Marshal’s staff. 

$5.00 








PROCESS AND REALITY 
By A. N. Whitehead 
The author of Science and 
the Modern World presents 
a new cosmology and com- 
plete system of philosophy. 
$4.50 


FEEDING THE FAMILY 
By Mary Swartz Rose 

A new revised and enlarged 

edition of “an indispensable 

handbook for proper feeding 

and nutrition” Home Edition 


$5.00 
Remember Also These Two 
Best-Selling Books 
MEN AND MACHINES 
By Stuart Chase 


A PREFACE TO MORALS 
By Walter Lippmann 





dn Intimate Biography 


THE PRINCE OF 


The colorful story of a ro- 
mantic figure, who emerges 
from the pages of this in- 
teresting biography as the 
human being he really is. 
The narrative is anecdotal 
Illustrated 


WALES 


By W.andL. Townsend 


and animated throughout. 
$2.50 


H OW TO FLY By Lieut. Barrett Studley, U.S. N. 


One of the foremost instructors in flying in the Navy 
has written out of his long experience this practical book 


for beginners. 


$4.00 


Prices subject to change on publication 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 60 Fifth Ave. 


NEW YORK 


New and Complete 
One-Volume Editions 


John Masefield 
COLLECTED POEMS 


For the first time all of John 
Masefield’s poetry is brought 
together in a single, complete 
volume. $5.00 


Edwin Arlington Robinson 
COLLECTED POEMS 


Both Tristram and Cavender’s 
House are included in this 
complete collection of Mr. 
Robinson’s poetry. $5.00 











These books can be purchased at your bookstore. 


cS ER SS AS 


See “Where to Buy Books,” pages 8 and 10 
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They Grafted on the 
Hands of a Murderer!! 


to the wrists of a famous French pianist. 
Will it affect his playing? Read this most 
exciting account of criminal wheels within 
wheels in THE HANDS OF ORLAC, by 


Maurice Renard. 


The Dutton Prize Mystery for 
November. $2.00. 


The Blood Suckers are 
In the Cemetery 
Again!!! 

HOW HORRIBLE TO HEAR. In Europe, 


the vampire has been a source of horror 
and mystery for thousands of years. When 
the wind is moaning through the trees on 
a dark night perhaps you will understand 
why. Read THE VAMPIRE IN EUROPE, 
by Montague Summers. $5.00. 


This Game Has Taken 
England By Storm 


THE MONEY GAME 
By Norman Angell 
Any number of people may play at this 
diverting game where the bases of eco- 
nomics and finance are made plain in an 
absorbing manner. $6.00. 


And NOW: MEMORY 


By William Lyon Phelps 

to complete a trio of handsomely bound 
little volumes. Like HAPPINESS now in 
its 34th printing and LOVE in its 14th 
printing MEMORY is exquisitely bound 
for gift purposes. A scintillating individ- 
ual and a brilliant author, Mr. Phelps needs 
no introduction. Read this book: “God 
gave us memory so that we could have 
roses in December.” $1.00. 


Martin Luther; A 
Destiny 


By Lucian Lebvre 
Read this impartial biography of the man 
who heretofore has been variously por- 
trayed as saint or devil according to the 
writer’s religious stand. Here you will see 
him as an interesting man of vivid and 
startling personality. $3.50. 


German Students’ 
War Letters 


By Phillip Witkop 

To those who enjoyed All Quiet on the 
Western Front this book will come as a 
great sequel. The reader will take a per- 
sonal interest in reading those letters which 
a hundred and twenty students wrote and 
which the Ministry of Education in Ger- 
many is publishing for the first time. 


$3.00. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
300 Fourth Ave. N. Y. C. 


These books can be purchased at your bookstore. 
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W orld of Books 


New Books Mentioned 
in this Department 


Essays IN Puitosopuy, Edited by T. V. 
Smith and W. K. Wright. Chicago: Open 
Court Publishing Company. 337 pp. $3.50. 

Our Secret War, by Thomas M. John- 
son. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 340 pp. $2.50. 

SECRETS OF ESPIONAGE, by Winfried Lu- 
decke. J. B. Lippincott Company. 250 pp. 
$2.50. 

WuHEN THE U-Boats CAME TO AMERICA, 
by William Bell Clark. Little, Brown & 
Company. 359 pp. Ill. $3. 

KNIGHTS OF THE Arr, by Lester J. Mait- 
land. Doubleday, Doran & Company. 338 
pp. Ill. $3.50. 

Tue Last STAND OF THE Pack, by Arthur 
H. Carhart and Stanley P. Young. J. H. 
Sears & Company. 295 pp. IIl. $2.50. 

THe ENcyCLOPAEDIA BriTANNICcA. A New 
Survey of Universal Knowledge.  Four- 
teenth edition. 24 vols. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Inc. Price per set from $129.50 
to $325, according to binding. 

J. Ramsay MacDonatp, Lagsor’s MAN OF 
Destiny, by H. Hessell Tiltman. Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. 456 pp. Ill. $5. 

Ur to Now, by Alfred E. Smith. 
Viking Press. 434 pp. Ill. $5. 

ALBERT: KING OF THE BELGIANS, by 
Evelyn Graham. Dodd, Mead & Company. 
314 pp. Ill. $5. 

DanieL WEespsTER, by Allan L. Benson. 
Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. 412 pp. 
Til. $5. 

James K. Pork: Tue Diary oF A PREsI- 
DENT, 1845-1849, edited by Allan Nevins. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 440 pp. Ill. $5. 














The 


BarRIE: THE Story oF A GENIUS, by 
J. A. Hammerton. Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany. 510 pp. Ill. $5. 


BEAUMARCHAIS, by René Dalséme. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 432 pp. Ill. $5. 

Juan Marta DE SALVATIERRA, by Miguel 
Venegas. Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark 
Company. 350 pp. Ill. $6. 


Tue Human Sipe or ScIeENcE, by Grove 


Wilson. Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. 
397 pp. Ill. $4. 

Tue New GerMan Repvusiic, by Elmer 
Luehr. Minton, Balch & Company. 442 
pp; Tl. $5: 

SEEING GERMANY, by E. M. Newman. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company. 406 pp. Ill. $5. 

MEeErr THE GERMANS, by Henry Albert 
Phillips. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 346 pp. Ill. $3. 

Tue DISSOLUTION OF THE HAPSBURG 
Monarcuy, by Oscar Jaszi. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press. 488 pp. $3. 

Paris IN Prorire, by George Slocombe. 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 290 
pp. $4. 
Kowrtow, by Princess Der Ling. Dodd, 


Mead & Company. 322 p. $3.50. 
Mopern CHINESE CIvILizATION, by A. F. 
Legendre. Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith. 
295 pp. $2.75. 
An Inp1iAN ComMMENTARY, by G. T. Gar- 


ratt. Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith. 
335 pp. $2.75. 
History AND MoNUMENTS OF UR, by C. J. 
Gadd. E.P.Dutton&Co. 269pp. Ill. $6. 
Crrctinc Arrica, by Isabel Anderson. 
Marshall Jones Company. 271 pp. Ill. $4. 
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agnificent 
Obsession 


A Novel by 
Lloyd C. Douglas 
An amazing story of the discovery of the key to 
all achievement. Young Merrick found it in an 
old coded diary. He deciphered it—scoffed at it 
—tried it—and the golden door of attainment 
swung open. You will find yourself trying it too 
There is color, spirit of adventure, glow of a fing 
love quest. $2.50. : 


REE ee 
The Third 


\Y eaver 
A Novel by 
Emily Calvin Blake 


Here is strong folk-lore quality. High emotional 
tensity is pictured with beautiful restraint. There 
is sweeping current of meaning; warm human sym. ; 
pathy; the sense of destiny being fulfilled—alj | 
told with the fine simplicity of a true artist, with! 
ower to grip you. $2.50. 


Goa ae a 
Twentieth 
Century 


Love Poems 
Compiled by 
Caroline Miles Hill 


The finest poetry of 2ny age .s to be found in 
its expression of the aighest numan emotion— 
love. This anthology represents the very best love 
ov that the past three decades has produced. 

ere are the heart throbs of love aflame—of love 
reveries—of love victorious—of love rebellious— 
of ashes of love—of mystic love. $2.50. 


At your bookstore 
CATALOG SENT UPON REQUEST 
Willett, Clark & Colby 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 
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CONCISE OXFORD 
DICTIONARY 





Edited by H. W. and F. G. FOWLER 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, $3.50 


“The one indispensable book 
for anyone interested in 
words.” 

Christopher Morley. 


“There is not another cheap 
dictionary that will bear com- 
parison with this admirable 
adaptation of the Oxford 
English Dictionary.” 

New York Sun. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, NEW YORK 
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See “Where to Buy Books,” pages 8 and 10 
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receive a bargain, a delightful surprise, a beauti- 
ful object for your home and a fund of the bese 


; QO: day toward the first of each month you will 


| reading entertainment IF YOU JOIN THE GUILD Now. 


The thrill never leaves you. When the mailman de- 


’ livers that compact package with all postage paid your 
_ fingers won’t be swift enough to get at the heart of that 
package no matter how long you remain a member. 


| And the pleasure of reading the selections will never 
> wear out because each book differs from all the rest— 


past or future—in every particular except literary 
quality and beauty. 

In the three years of its existence the Literary Guild 
has learned—from its membership of nearly 100,000— 
that there are at least 3,000 different reasons for join- 
ing the organization. The foremost is the quality of 
the books you will receive. A few of the past selections 
are pictured above. ; 

Each of the selected books is beautifully printed and 


© bound for members only. Those who stay out of the 


Guild can get the same titles elsewhere by paying a 
much higher price for them, but they are not the 
same books. The Guild edition is painstakingly 
prepared to gratify the most particular and to please 
the most critical of readers. Paper, printing and 
binding are of the highest quality without exception. 


Start Your Subscription Today 
BEGIN SAVING MONEY IMMEDIATELY 


Put the Guild books in your home these next twelve months. Compare 
the bindings and prices with the regular editions of the same books on 
sale in the stores. Avail yourself of the exchange privilege if you ever care 
to. Every Guild book is really sent to you on approval. If you do not want 
it you may return it within a week in even exchange for a previous Guild 
book or for credit of $1.75, one twelfth of the annual subscription fee, to 
be applied to the purchase price of any book in print in the United States. 


Your complete satisfaction is guaranteed. Mail the coupon today. 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA 


55 Fifth Avenue Dept. 101 R.R. 


The Review of Reviews 


the Guild NO 


Save 82122 on Your 


These representative 
Guild books have been 
unquestioned leaders— 
rushing to prominence 
upon publication and 
holding their places 
through sheer merit. 
Guild members were 
insiders, They received 
them before they be- 
came famous — at a 
great cash saving. 


By knowing in advance exactly how many books 
will be needed, the Guild effects a score of small econ- 
omies which make a grand total. And the saving is 
passed on to you, who will receive twelve of the most 
outstanding of the year’s books—for the price of six. 


SELECTED FROM AMONG 10,000 


The Editorial Board has access to these manuscripts 
before publication for the retail trade. From the tons 
of volumes published each year it selects twelve which 
you can not afford to miss. These twelve are issued— 
one a month—in a special edition and mailed to you, 
postpaid. No matter where you live you are in touch 
with the very heart of the book world. 


Membership is free. The service costs you nothing. 
The magazine which accompanies the book each month 
is also gratis. The only charge to you is an annual 
subscription fee of only $21, payable on convenient 
terms if you prefer. 

The book value given each member for that small 
sum has created a sensation in the publishing world. 
The practice of allowing the reader—you, for instance 
—to share in the profits of the book business was an 
entirely new one three years ago. The Guild has made 
it popular. It is fashionable to economize this way. 
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Books 


and critic, Editor-ir~Chief 


Tue Literary Gvitp or America, INc., 
55 Fifth Ave., Dept. 101 R, R., New York City 
Gentlemen:—You may enter me as a subscriber to the 
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CARL VAN DOREN 
Famous writer 







of the Guild 





JULIA PETERKIN 
Author of 
Scarlet Sister Mary. 
Vinner of 
the Pulitzer Prize. 

















JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 
Associate Editor of 
The Nation, | omens» 
psychologist and biographer. 























BURTON RASCOE 


Well-known columnist, 
critic and writer. 





Literary Guild of America for one year. I will pay you $4.00 on 
receipt of your first book, and $3.00 a month for six months only. 
You will send me one new book a month subject to exchange as 
stated in this advertisement. I may cancel this subscription by 






New York, N. Y. 


giving one month’s notice. In this case you will charge me only 
the retail price of books received and refund the balance. 


eee eee ee reese eeeeeeeeeeeee 


(You save $1 by sending $21 with coupon in full payment) 














m Joy 


OF GIVING * 
BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 


66 

Wuat more wel- 
come gifts for those whose taste you 
respect than these friendly NELSON 
“New Century” classics—richly bound 
in dark-hued limp leather—with tops 
and tooling of gold—clearly printed 
on India paper so thin (yet opaque) 
that an 800-page work becomes a 
pocket volume! 

What greater joy than to start a 
fellow-booklover collecting NELSON 
“New Century” LIBRARY titles— 
which comprise 175 volumes of the 
great novelists, essayists and poets, 


Only $2.50 Each 


Examine one of these handsome 
gifts at your bookseller’s. Tear off the 
GIFT MEMO be- 
low—as a reminder 
to make up your 
Xmas list from the 
tempting array of 
titles. 








The Review of Reviews 








World of Books 








Civic TraInInc In Soviet RuvussIiA, by 


Samuel N. Harper. 
sity of Chicago Press. 401 pp. $3. 

Great Britain: A Stupy oF Civic Loy- 
ALTY, by John M. Gaus. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press. 329 pp. $3. 


Philosophy in the 
Chicago Manner 


EVENTEEN Pu.D’s of the University of 

Chicago now teaching philosophy in 
various colleges and universities from 
New England to California present a 
book of essays to four professors in the 
department of philosophy at Chicago who 
have been on its teaching staff since the 
early years of the university: James Hay- 
den Tufts, George Herbert Mead, Addi- 
son Webster Moore, and Edward Scrib- 
ner Ames. The editors of the volume, 
Dr. T. V. Smith of the University of Chi- 
cago and Dr. W. K. Wright of Dartmouth 
College, indicate in their preface that 
they regard the essays as representative 
of constructive philosophic thought at the 
present time in the Middle West. They 
mention such writers as Sinclair Lewis, 
Edgar Lee Masters, and Sherwood An- 


Chicago: The Univer- | 


November, 1929 
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WAS 
SENT TO 
cATHENS 


Mr. Morgenthau was called to Athens 
by the: League of Nations to save the 
million and. a quarter Greek refugees 
expelled from Smyrna by the Turks in 
1923. This is the story-of his successful 
mission—an_ unparalleled achievement 
in nation-building. 


By Ex-Ambassador 
HENRY MORGENTHAU 


























: In collaborati i 
derson only to emphasize the “hopeful, FRENCH STROTHER N Ic 
ELSON courageous, and melioristic” attitude of $4.00 tw 
the authors of the essays. Most of the 4 large | 
New Century contributors to the book are descendants DOUBLEDAY, DORAN for th 
Li b of the Middle Western pioneers, and the $4,00¢ 
1 rary editors. would have us believe that the rolled. 
Books of pioneer spirit persists in the Chicago “Rest ul perha 
LASTING brand of philosophy—“hopefulness, prac- Ma 
ticality, and zeal for progress.” R } cs $100 
esting ... ~~ 
V 7 Dr. Jacobson’s method begins tuted 
Aftermath of ar where our ordinary muscular re- we 
laxation ends. He teaches his seal 
OUBTLESS EVERY NATION has chapters subjects to become conscious of dollar 
in the record of its secret service ae pote gas hg by lit 
which it would like to have forgotten. ties ; . s. Ye 
Our own country is no exception, but e paid | 
little has been published in this field, for P tO] cases 
obvious reasons. In the World War, of lO. TESS WE ‘ much 
course, many spy stories were developed. R [ f Th 
Some of these were passed around orally c aAXAa LON your 
while the War was on, and probably lost By Edmund Jacobson, M.D. iaiais 
nothing in transmission. Mr. Thomas M. $5.00 at all bookstores 
Johnson has now given us in Our Secret The University of Chicago Press a 
: to $7 
War a selection of these tales, the essen- pei 
tial worth of which has been vouched for. Sante 
Similar narratives from the archives of ° real 
the British Secret Service are included in Book Bar gains sense 
a book entitled Secrets of Espionage, gap | 
by Winifried Ludecke. This volume, 52 pages of unusual values busin 
. comprehensive in scope, covers the entire in our annual Fall catalog— a 
SELLER. A 
n,nOonse isting | field from an early date, instead of con- abit sahlly abd il tee eel to gba 
wa Y fining itself to the War period. * request. This interesting ed at th 
, ° - r ; y log contains more than 1000 titles | 
THOMAS | , New York oF di rl] Another War topic that was long sub na i en A wont 
} Dept-8 ee Seneury” 2 jected to more or less sensational distor- us to send you a copy and get help, 
t Tee of utes F N a tion in current rumors was the German your name on our mailing list. E 
* LIBRARY. e and address. U-boat raidi Atlanti t i a-we 
° i below for nam a eset a Tal ing on our antic coas in THE EASTERN BOOK COMPANY 
®S _ ype ATER ico 1918. The information possessed by our 254-256 West 31st St. | New York, N. Y- Tequ 
. Government on this subject has now 








These books can be purchased at your bookstore. See “Where to Buy Books,” pages 8 and 10 
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verpaid at $100 a week 


—yet he should be earning $10,000 





N looking over our records of the past 
I twenty years we find that a very 
large proportion of men who enrolled 
for this Service were receiving from 
$4,000 to $7,500 at the time they en- 
rolled. A hundred dollars a week is 
perhaps the most common figure. 

Many of these men were overpaid at 
$100 a week. By that we mean that 
their employers easily could have substi- 
tuted younger men for them at smaller 
salaries. They had reached the hundred 
dollar figure partly by merit, and partly 
by little routine increases. 

Yet these same men, who were over- 
paid at $100 a week are now, in many 
cases, earning four and five times that 
much. 

These records—which are open for 
your inspection —suggest two very in- 
teresting conclusions: 

1. When a man begins to earn from $4,000 
to $7,500 he becomes conscious for the first 
time of his own opportunities and his limita- 
tions. He begins to taste the possibility of 
real money. Yet he realizes, often with a 
sense of deep discouragement, what a great 
gap lies between him and the heads of the 
business, He is making what seemed—when 
he was twenty—a very satisfactory income. 
At thirty or thirty-five it seems like nothing 
in comparison with the earnings of the men 
at the top. He begins to look around eagerly, 
wondering whether there is any service, any 
help, that can carry him across the big gap. 

2. It is amazingly easy to transform a $100- 
a-week man into a $10,000 man. So little is 
required that the wonder is that more men 








do not avail themselves of the opportunity. 
The difference between a modest salary and 
a good salary is not entirely a matter of 
brains. Not a matter of pull. Not even a 
matter of long experience. 

Often by using the Institute Service 
in only a very small way, a $100-a-week 
man has found all that he needed. 
Many have never completed the Course 
at all, but merely used the volumes and 
lectures, and the personal consultation 
service, as occasional helps when the 
need arose. In case after case the im- 
pressive thing is that very little 
was required to give a man the 
extra assets that he required. 


To men earning between 


$4,000 and $7,500 4 year 


We have learned from expe- 
rience just what type of men— 
in age, situation and earning 
power—can get the most out 
of our training in the shortest 
possible time. We should like 


to hear, either by personal 














A story that is 
a warning 


N every big corporation there are 
men of 35 or 40 who started work 
there when they were boys. They have 
20 years or so of loyal service to their 
credit; now they are getting $100 a 
week. 

From one standpoint these men 
have done well. Yet theirs is the most 
dangerous position in al] business. 

We know one such man personally. 
For years he had been getting regular 
increases. He felt he was getting ahead. 
Then suddenly the president brought 
in an efficiency engineer. There was a 
general housecleaning ; the hundred-a- 
week man went out. And his place was 
filled by a youngster just out of college 
who is now doing the same work for 
$40 a week. 

The old-timer hadn’t grown with the 
company. At 40 he was let out of an 
overpaid position when he should have 
been at the threshold of his career. 





























For men vitally interested in bridging 
the gap between $100 a week and 
$10,000, we have prepared a little 
booklet called “Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness.” The coupon will bring it. 








letter or by coupon, from those 
who feel that there is a gap 
between them and the really 
big rewards of business. We will 
answer very frankly. It is 
to our advantage not to have 
any man enroll for this service 
unless it can help him very 
much and very quickly and at 
very small comparative cost. 





ALEXANDER HamILTON [INSTITUTE 
943 Astor Place, New York City 


Please send me the latest edition of “Forging Ahead 
in Business,” which I may keep without charge. 
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This Coupon Brings You 


Your First Two French Lessons FREE 


CCEPT this sample of Hugo’s Famous 
A French-At-Sight with the publishers’ com- 

pliments. Read it in your leisure and keep 
it for all time without cost. 

We want you to know how easy it is to master 
the French language in your own home with- 
out a teacher. We want you to see for yourself— 
from the very lessons themselves— 
how easily and quickly you can ac- 
quire a usable knowledge of the 
most valuable second language in 
the world. 

We want you to see how interest- 
ing, how entertaining the study of 
French has been made by the Hugo 
method. Now, you can learn with- 
out cost just how thousands of Eng- 
lish and American business and 
professional men and women have 
added a working knowledge of 
French to their equipment for 
success. 

Speak French Like a Native in 

a Few Days! 

Thousands have acquired a facile, working 
knowledge of French through this easy, rapid 
method. Thousands have paid the original 
price—much more than is now asked—for the 
complete twenty-four lesson course. 

The success and world-wide fame of Hugo’s 
FRENCH-AT-SIGHT have been attained be- 
cause of its naturalness and the ease of its mas- 
tery. Instead of starting your study with con- 
jugations and tedious rules of grammar, you 
begin from the first page of LESSON ONE to 
speak perfect, usable French sentences with 
the proper native accent. 

Settle, once and for all, in your own mind, 
whether you can take this short cut to usable 
French. Send the coupon above for the sample 
lessons. 

A knowledge of French has become so much 
a part of cultured life here in America that one 
need not be planning a trip abroad to see many 








immediate uses for that knowledge. Traveling, 
of course, it becomes an utter necessity. In 
business it is an invaluable asset. The man or 
woman, today, who can speak, read and write 
French enjoys unlimited opportunities for tre- 
mendous business and social successes. If you 
speak French you are adequately equipped to 
meet the most cultured people or 
to fill a better paying position any- 
where in the world! 

You Finish the Course or Not 

—Just as You Prefer 

Test these first two lessons any 
way you see fit. The simplicity, 

naturalness and ease of the Hugo 
method will convince you at once. 
See how much like a game it is. 
8 Then after you have had plenty of 
4 time to see its value for yourself, 
decide if you wish to finish the bal- 
ance of the course or not. We will 
withhold shipment of the balance 
until one week after you have received the first 
two lessons. This will give you plenty of time 
to advise us if you do not wish to continue the 
study. 

Mail the coupon now for your free sample 
lessons. Enjoy the fun of learning without 
effort. Try the key to pronunciation—see how 
many French words you already know. Then, 
after five days, if you do not wish to continue 
the course the experiment has cost you nothing. 

If you do wish to finish the rest of the twenty- 
four lessons, you send only $1.85 first payment 
and $2 per month—while you are learning— 
for four consecutive months. If you prefer to 
pay cash in full after you have seen the sample 
lessons you can save one dollar by remitting $8.85 
in full payment. 

The coupon above will bring you the first 
two lessons complete, absolutely FREE. Mail 
it tonight! 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., Inc. 
Garden City Dept. F-7311 New York 
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N ovember, 1929 


World of Books 


| 
been released in the form of a book by 
William Bell Clark entitled When the 
U-Boats Came to America, There 
were actually, it seems, six enemy syp. 
marine raids on our dinees. They were 
effective in destroying merchant ships, 
and mines planted by the U-boats sunk 
the U. S. armored cruiser San Diego off 
Fire Island, near New York Harbor, 














Adventure 


F Shes story of airplane flying, from the 

Kitty Hawk experiments of the Wright 
brothers to the latest transoceanic flights 
is fully told in Lieutenant Lester J. Mait- 
land’s Knights of the Air, which carries 
in addition personal sketches of some of 
the most noteworthy pilots. There is q 
foreword by Gen. C. P. Summerall, Chief 
of Stati, U.S.A. 

The men of the U. S. Biological Sur. 
vey whose business it is to hunt down 
the predatory animals of our Western 
plains and mountains are matching their 
wits against those of the most wiley 
scouts of the brute creation—the wolves. 
You will begin to have doubts, now and 
then, as to which group has the advan- 
tage in native cleverness when you read 
the tales brought together in The Last 
Stand of the Pack by Arthur H. Car- 
hart in collaboration with Stanley P, 
Young, principal biologist of the Biologi- 
cal Survey. Many of the stories would 
seem to belong to the realm of myth, 
were they not authenticated by these 
government scientists, each with his hand 
figuratively on a stack of Bibles. 


The New “Britannica” 


‘N THIS DEPARTMENT, two months ago, 
we noted a few of the more obvious 
facts in connection with the new edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, then 
just about to be distributed. We alluded 
to it as a great Anglo-American enter- 
prise—the opening of a library for the 
English-speaking peoples. Now that we 
have had a month’s daily access to the 
text, pictures, and maps of the Four- 
teenth Edition, using the twenty-four 





volumes for reference on the multitudi- 
nous questions that daily and hourly press 
for answers in a busy editorial room, we 
are in a better position to give impres- 
sions of the actual contents of the work. 

The fact that baseball has only seven 
pages while cricket gets eleven is not to 
be wondered at. Indeed it may be pal- 
doned by any American collegian where 
he discovers that football occupies 4s 
much space as baseball and cricket to- 
gether, the several articles on Associa- 
tion, Rugby, and American Rugby having 





been contributed by football enthusiasts 
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One of the 302 immortal 
authors in the Five- 


Foot Shelf 





Illustration from the Daily Reading 
Guide to The Harvard Classics 


O you know what few great 
masterpieces are really worth 
reading ? 


As patriot, sage, and teacher, Con- 
fucius ranks among the foremost 
men the world has ever known. 
You will find his imperishable 
sayings in Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot 
Shelf of Books. 


Confucius said: “Not to be known 
should not grieve you, grieve that 
ye know not men.” ‘The easiest 
and pleasantest way to read the 
drama of history is through the 
eyes and lives of the leading actors. 
As Dr. Eliot points out: “The best 
acquisition of a cultivated man is 
a liberal frame of mind or way 
of thinking; but there must be 
added to that possession acquaint- 
ance with the prodigious store of 





ss we 


recorded discoveries, experiences, 
and reflections v ‘hich humanity in 
its intermittent and irregular prog- 


Dr. Eliot’s 


Five-Foot 
Shelf of 


Books 


(The Harvard Classics) 
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ress from barbarism to civilization 
has acquired and laid up.” 


DR. ELIOT’S PLAN OF 
READING FREE 


Every forward-thinking man and 
woman should know at least somie- 
thing about these famous “Harvard 
Classics.” A handsome free book 
has been published that tells all 
about them. It explains how, from 
his lifetime of reading, study and 
teaching, Dr. Eliot chose the mas- 
terpieces of all time; and how he 
has so arranged them with Foot- 
notes, Indexes, and Reading Courses 
that anyone may get from them the 
broad knowledge, the cultural view- 
point that every University strives 
to give. 


The Collier plan brings these great 
books within your reach by en- 
abling you to pay for them while 
you are enjoying them. 











SPECIAL FEATURES of 
the HARVARD CLASSICS 


In addition to the priceless writings them- 
selves, the Five-Foot Shelf contains special 
features of great importance. These are: 


Lectures and Footnotes 


When you turn to the set to read, you will 
find that every selection is preceded by a lec- 
ture in which your attention is called in a 
most illuminating way to the important facts 
about the author and his life, how he came to 
write that particular book, and why you 
should read it. 


Easy Reading Courses 


{n the fiftieth volume Dr. Eliot, out of his 
wide experience as a_ teacher, prescribes 
eleven reading courses. In these, he explains 
the purpose ‘and plan of each course, and 
gives you an exact list of the titles, with the 
order in which you should read them, and 
just where you will find them in the set. 


Daily Reading Guide 


365 reading selections from The Harvard 
Classics are here appropriately assigned, one 
for every day in the year. Each selection can 
be read by the average person in_about 15 
minutes with leisurely enjoyment. The Guide 
is attractively illustrated and each assignment 
is introduced by interesting comments on the 
author, the subjects or the chief characters. 


Index to 76,000 Subjects 


Here is an absolutely unique feature, the 
Index Volume of the Five-Foot Shelf. It is 
the only volume of its kind in existence; over 
$50,000 and a year of expert work were spent 
on it. It gives instant access to the most 
worth-while things that have been written on 
practically any subject. 





Mail this Coupon for the famous FREE book 
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Miss 
| 
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| P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
| 250 Park Avenue, New York City 


By mail, free, send me the booklet that tells all about the 
most famous library in the world, describing Dr. 
Five-Foet Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics), con- 
| taining the plan of reading recommended by Dr. 
advise how I may 

| small monthly payments. 


Mr. 
Name Mrs. a: 


Eliot’s 





Eliot. 


secure the books by 
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To Solve Question Games, Cross Word 
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Here is a remarkable opportu- 
nity to secure this thrilling book 
without cost or obligation for a 
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“Don't tell me 
you never had a chance” 


“FOUR years ago you and 
I worked at the same 
bench. We were both dis- 


‘contented. Remember the 


noon we saw the Interna- 


‘tional Correspondence 
Schools’ advertisement? 
That woke me up. I real- 
‘zed that to get ahead I 
needed special training, 
and I decided to let the 
1-C.S. help me. When I 
‘marked the coupon I 
)asked you to sign with me. 


You said, ‘Aw, forget it!’ 
“I made the most of 
Ny opportunity and have 


been climbing ever since. 
You had the same chance 
I had, but you turned it 
down. No, Jim, you can’t 
expect more money until 
you’ve trained yourself to 
handle bigger work.” 


7 7 7 


There are lots of “Jims” 
the world — in stores, facto- 
ries, offices, everywhere. Are 
you one of them? Wake up! 
Every time you see an I.C.S. 
coupon your chance is staring 
you in the face, Don’t turn 
it down. 


Right now over 100,000 


men are preparing themselves 


for bigger jobs and better pay 
through I. C. S. courses. 

You can join them and get 
in line for promotion. Mark 
and mail this coupon, and find 
out how. 


“INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4693-B, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of 
your booklet, ‘“‘Who Wins and Why,” and full particulars 
about the subject before which I have marked X: 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
OElectrical Engineer C0 Architect 
OiElectric Lighting C Architects’ Blueprints 
)Mechanical Engineer (J Contractor and Builder 
0 Mechanical Draftsman (J Architectural Draftsman 
()Machine Shop Practice () Concrete Builder 
CL)Railroad Positions (Structural Engineer 
CJGas Engine Operating (JChemistry [) Pharmacy 
LICivil Engineer [Coa = Mining) Automobile Work 
Surveying and Mapping () Aviation Engines 
Plumbing and Heating (0 Agriculture and Poultry 
O)Steam Engineering [J Radio [) Mathematics 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
OBusiness Management OD Advertising 
C)Industrial Management (J English 
(Personnel Management () Business Correspondence 
Traffic Management O) Show Card and Sign 
Accounting and C. P. A. * Lettering 
Coaching Cistenosraphy and Typing 
cost ‘Accounting 


CL) Civil Serv 
(J Bookkeeping 
J Salesmanship 
(J Secretarial Work 
CiSpanish [J French 


OC Railway Mail Clerk 
CJGrade School Subjects 
O)High School Subjects 
Cilllustrating [2 Cartooning 


Name 





Street Address. 





Cis sciences State. 





I Sains sstcisdbsccdesnsiscctshicseaiemcsaeiaiadeieiialsehanchniiaibiiiias 
If you reside in Canada, send this coupon to the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal 
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Bible 


Translated into the 
Language of Today 


No longer a sealed book by 
reason of obscurities—no 
longer a mystery because of 
archaic style—but an open 
book in clear, simple lan- 
guage that reveals its full 
meaning to the people of 
today. Here is a new trans- 
lation retaining that beauty 
and reverence of the Au- 
thorized Version but made 
crystal clear for the modern 
reader—a version that in- 
vites the lay reader to the 
irresistible fascination of 
the scriptural story. 


The Most Accurate 
and Understandable 
Version of theBible 


because obsolete and obscure 
words and phrases are re- 
placed by the language we 
speak today ; because this is 
a direct translation from 
original Greek and Hebrew 
sources some of which were 
not available to earlier 
translators ; because modern 
research has thrown much 
new light on the sacred rec- 
ords enabling the translator 
of thisnew version to clarify 
many doubtful points. 


“The Man Most Ably Prepared 
for This Great Task” 


Dr. Jowett thus described the author of this 
translation, the Reverend Professor James 
Moffatt, D.D., LL.D. Dr. Moffatt is world- 
renowned as an authority on Hebrew and 
New Testament Greek—eminent theologian 
and religious historian. 

And Dr. S. Parkes Cadman says of the book, 
“It is entitled to an honored and necessary 
place in every man’s library who loves the Bible 
or who desires to know what it actually says.” 





FREE for Examination 


You will want to see this superb limp leather 
book for yourself. To enable you to judge its 
worth conveniently we will be glad to send it 
postpaid for seven days’ free examination. If 
you find it indispensable, you may own it for 
$5.00. Heretofore sold for $7.50, now reduced 
to $5.00 that everyone may possess this vivid 
and illuminating translation of Old and New 
Testaments. If you do not care to keep the 
volume you need simply return it to us. Mail 
this coupon. 


Use This Approval Form 
[ree en ae 


Lewis Copeland Company, Dept. B-5, 


] 119 West 57th Street, New York. | 
[ Please send me post-paid for free examination THE i 
HOLY BIBLE, A New Translation, bound in full 
f limp Morocco, Within seven days I will either return | 

the book or remit $5.00 as payment in full under your | 
i special offer. 
| Ce ee eee ee eee ee 
FROGS: o55:5:0:6 0896 0d oes oo hag 544 RES KERS | 
| UG .occtndesiasenaneeee SL) | 
Orders outside of Continental U. S. Cash with order. | 
Laine teerenninnneememann 
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Statesmen and 
Other Folk 


ie THE FIRST WEEK of October, Premier 
Ramsay MacDonald had such a recep- 
tion at Washington as no other British 
statesman had ever enjoyed. Any Prime 
Minister coming from London on an in- 
ternational mission would have been hon- 
ored by our Government, but in the case 
of Mr. MacDonald it was felt that some- 
thing more than the ordinary official 
civilities should be paid to a man in high 
office whose keenness of perception had 
led him to take the initiative at this time 
in an unparalleled effort to unite the 
English-speaking nations in the assurance 
of world peace. The very shrewdness of 
intuition by which he had chosen the psy- 
chological moment for so dramatic a 
stroke was itself evidence of the highest 
type of statesmanship. In short, he was 
welcomed as the representative of a 
great people and he was welcomed also 
because he was Ramsay MacDonald, a 
world statesman deserving of nothing less 
than the highest honors that we have to 
bestow. 

When Mr. MacDonald sat with Presi- 
dent Hoover before the camp fireplace on 
the Rapidan River in Virginia and talked 
over the adjustments between the two 
governments that may mean a permarent 
world peace, he could look back over 
sixty-three years of sunlight and shadows. 
Few men in high place at this moment 
have had in their lives so many cloudy 
days. Few have given such convincing 
demonstrations of the vitality of charac- 
ter in storm and stress. If you read in J, 
Ramsay MacDonald: Labor’s Man of 
Destiny, by H. H. Tiltman, about 
the penalties that this man suffered, only 
ten years ago, for his pacifist activities in 
war-time, you will think it little short 
of a miracle that he could come back to 
public life at all. But a careful reading 
of the biography (which includes many 
quotations from MacDonald’s speeches 
and writings) will help you to see for 
yourself some of the reasons why he has 
come back. We think it a most fortu- 
nate thing that this book, said to have 
been prepared with Mr. MacDonald’s 
consent, appears at this moment, when 
Americans as well as Englishmen are in- 
tensely interested in his career and ante- 
cedents. His biographer shows him to 
have been as truly a “self-made” man as 
any of our Presidents. 

Writing his own version of his own 
record, Alfred E. Smith has doubtless 
produced a more interesting and readable 
story than could have been composed by 
a professional author dealing with the 
same materials. Up to Now: an Au- 


tobiography is a frank and unpreten- 
tious revelation of a politician’s life, but 
See “Where to Buy Books,” pages 8 and 10 


not of any common, garden variety of 
politician. It is one of the few attempts 
ever made to trace a city politician’s ris 
to power—in this instance a modem 
politician in a very modern city. “ay” 
Smith’s human relationships, not his skil] 
as a wire-puller, have given color to his 
career and indeed have made that career 
possible. So we knew in advance that his 
autobiography would be an intensely hy. I 
man document. That is just what it js, 
from cover to cover. The writer’s per- 
sonality stands out even more distinctly a 
here than in his public papers. He can " 
tell the story of his losing campaign for 
the Presidency as unreservedly and with 
as much kindliness to friend and foe 
alike, as if it were a tale of overwhelm. 





ing victory. No psycho-analysis is re- 

quired to diagnose Al Smith’s case. The é 

professional biographer need not be SIN 

called in. hs 
Mr. Evelyn Graham is a good all- 

around biographer who specializes in 

royalty. He has written “official” lives 3) 

of the Prince of Wales, the Princess : 

Mary, and the Queen of Spain. King Sy 

Albert of Belgium, who might have sold 

his memoirs to newspapers or magazines Pr 


for almost any imaginable sum, thought 
so well of Mr. Graham’s work that he 
authorized him to prepare a biography 
instead. That work, entitled simply 
Albert, King of the Belgians, has now 
appeared. It reveals the young King’s 
close relations with the German Kaiser 
before the World War and his equally 
intimate correspondence with King 
George of England throughout that con-ff 
flict. Apart from its historical value, the 
book makes an appeal to Americans, who 
have always recognized the manly and 
heroic qualities of the Belgian King and 
have believed that even without the dis- 
tinction of royalty he would inevitably 
have played a great réie in the War. 

In the new biography of Daniel Web- 
ster, by Allan L. Benson, the author 
takes “the godlike Daniel” as he finds 
him, admires (possibly without fully 
valuing) his great abilities, and is quite 
willing to condone his human weaknesses. 
Benson, if not a profound biographer, is 
at any rate a sympathetic one and in 
several instances is more reasonable than 
some of his predecessors. Henry Cabot F 
Lodge, for example, condemned Webster's F 
“Seventh of March Speech” upholding 
Clay’s Compromise of 1850. Benson 
holds, with justice, that it expressed the F 
reasoning that was later closely followed 
by Lincoln. It will always be remem- 
bered of Webster that he, more than any 
other man, created in the North a con- 
ception of nationality and on that con- 







ception the Civil War was fought. Thin-pa 
Webster’s emotions, it is well understood, ro vA 
were stronger than his will power; but feod. | 
Benson valiantly defends his personal in- ay 
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When Does 
An Offer 


Become a 
Contract? 


What are the legal essentials of an offer 
and of its acceptance that constitute a 
valid contract? When can an offer be 
revoked? What makes a contract un- 
enforceable? 


These are questions that every business or pro- 
fessional man must be able to answer for his own 
protection for Contracts, oral and written, are a 
part of every business relationship. 


Does a Check Marked 


“IN FULL OF ACCOUNT” 
Constitute a Receipt in Full? 


What is the procedure to follow when a 
bad check is taken? What is the law 
regarding false financial statements? 
What personal responsibility is assumed 
by a-corporation officer who signs an 
affidavit ? 


Is a Salesmanager 
Legally Responsible 
for Salesmen’s Statements ? 


There are hundreds of questions like the fore- 
going ones which you must understand if you are 
to be safe from the penalties of the law and if you 
are to have its protection of your rights. There is 
hardly a moment in your daily affairs that does 
not bring some contact with the law. A _ general 
knowledge of business law is one of the most 
urgent needs of every man in business and this 
knowledge is now offered you clearly, simply, 
authoritatively in 
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Here at last is that well organized 
and easily grasped explanation of 
all the phases of business law which 
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for his own protection. It meets the 
need that you have often felt for a 
guide book and easy-reference manual 
of the information that will protect 
your rights, avoid costly errors, and 
keep you out of law suits. Covers 
fully Business Organizations, Property 
Rights, Business Relations, Financial 
Transportation Problems, 
Public Relations, Business Difficul- 
ties, Personal Responsibility. Model 
contract and Corporation forms and 
many others. 800 pages, fully in- 
dexed, handsomely bound. 


Examine It Free 


and judge its value for yourself. Simply sign and 
mail the coupon below. The volume will be sent 
you, prepaid, on approval. Within ten days you 
may return it and owe nothing. If you keep it, 
remit $6.00, the price in full. 
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tegrity and moral rectitude. Benson was 
once the Socialist candidate for President, 
but we are unable to detect in his treat- 
ment of Webster any bias that can be ex- 
plained on that score. 

In this vale of tears no penalty has yet 
been devised to fit the crime of publish- 
ing such a book as Benson’s Webster 
without an index. In the next life some- 
thing may be done about it. Perhaps the 
publisher will be forced to read the un- 
indexed books he has helped to bring 
into the world! 

Webster shared with Clay—and several 
others—the disappointment of never at- 
taining the Presidency. Polk, the Mexi- 
can War President, was one of his con- 
temporaries whose occupancy of the 
White House must have seemed to 
Webster a strange perversion of the fit- 
ness of things. Polk has never been 
ranked among our great Presidents; nor 
has Hayes. Probably both were abler 
than their own times took them to be. 
In one thing Polk outdid all his prede- 
cessors in the Presidency save one. He 
kept a diary while in office. In 1910 that 
diary was published, in four volumes, un- 
der the auspices of the Chicago Historical 
Society, custodian of the original manu- 
script. The competent editing of Allan 
Nevins has now produced a selection of 
the same material—James K. Polk: the 
Diary of a President—in a single vol- 
ume. The index of this work enables us 
to find many references to the Mexican 
War and to such notable Americans as 
Buchanan, Taylor, John Quincy Adams, 
Calhoun, Frémont, Douglas, Scott, and 
Benton; but what Polk said about poor 
Webster was really not fit for publica- 
tion! 

No biography could be more welcome 
at this time than that of the author of 
“Peter Pan,” one of the best-loved 
dramatists of our day. For a generation 
there has been an Anglo-American agree- 
ment on this proposition: That James 
Matthew Barrie, the Scot, has a place in 
the first rank of living play-writers. We 
read his stories even before we saw his 
plays, and most of us believe that “The 
Little Minister” alone would have made 
its author’s fame secure, but the drama- 
tization of the story and the plays 
“Quality Street,” “Peter Pan,’ “What 
Every Woman Knows,” “The Twelve- 
Pound Look,’ and “Alice Sit-by-the- 
Fire,” in which Maude Adams and Ethel 
Barrymore took such brilliant parts will 
not soon be forgotten in America. Mr. 
J. A. Hammerton’s Barrie: the Story 
of a Genius answers many questions 
about the career of the man whose whim- 
sicalities have amused thousands of play- 
goers on both sides of the Atlantic. 

How many American school children 
learn from their text-books or their 
teachers that a great French dramatist of 


See “Where to Buy Books,” pages 8 and 10 


the eighteenth century had a hand ip 
providing the sinews of war that made 
possible the defeat of the British a 
Yorktown and the successful launching 
of the U. S. A.? Most of us have known 
“The Barber of Seville” and “The Mar. 
riage of Figaro” only as operatic works. 
not as adaptations from the plays of 
Beaumarchais, which they really are. 
“The Barber of Seville” was first pro. 
duced in 1775—the year of Bunker 
Hill—and within three years the success. 
ful author of the play was pledging his 
personal credit for the money needed by 
the American Colonies to head off Bur. 
goyne and pave the way for French 
recognition of our struggling nation. He 
also induced his government to give 
secret aid to our Revolution long before 
there was any open alliance. These and 
many other interesting facts are disclosed 
in Beaumarchais, by René Dalséme, 
translated: by Hannaford Bennett. In 
private morals Beaumarchais may not 
have been above reproach, but in our 
time of need he was an enthusiastic and 
loyal friend of America. 

The work of the Spanish historian, 
Miguel Venegas, relating to Juan Mari- 
ade Salvatierra, the Jesuit missionary 
known as “the apostolic conquerer of the 
Californias,’ has been translated into 
English by Marguerite Eyer Wilbur and 
published in the series entitled Spain 
in the West. Salvatierra was an ex- 
plorer as well as a missionary. His pio- 


neer work opened the way for Junipero F 











Serra’s organization of the chain of mis- > 


sions on the Pacific coast in the latter 


eighteenth century. 


Grove Wilson has made a brave at-§ 


tempt to trace the relations of the great 
men of science to their human environ- 
ment and limitations. One surprising 
deduction from his inquiries, set forth in 
The Human Side of Science, is the 
large number of laymen who have made 
important scientific discoveries. Mr. 
Wilson is a fiction-writer, but no novel 
that he has written, or is likely to write. 
can be as sensational as some of the ex- 
periences disclosed in this book. 


Avound the Circle 
of the Nations 


W? HAVE COME to think of a republi- 
can form of government as the end 
and aim of every revolution; but at least 
one notable exception to that rule was 
afforded by the German uprising at tae 
close of the World War. The leaders 
that movement were by no means com- 
mitted to a republic. What they wanted 
was anything that would insure release 
from the rule of the Hohenzollerns. 
Probably few of them were greatly con- 
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Yours today 
at a saving of 
nearly $50, 


plus a handsome 
$30 solid=-maple, 
antique walnut tone, 
especially designed 
Danersk Book-table 
included FREE! 


WHEN YOU BUY an encyclopedia 
you will want the most modern 
one in America. The NEW INTER- 
NATIONAL brought up to date with 
the NEW 2000-page Supplement 
—just coming from the press as 
this advertisement is being written 
— contains fresher, more timely, 
more complete information than 
any other similar work! 

The NEW 2000-page Supple- 
ment contains the very latest, last- 
minute, authoritative information 
on recent scientific developments 
such as television, talkies, air- 
planes; the development of the re- 
lations of the Federal Government 
to matters of transportation, in- 
vestment trusts, holding corpora- 
tions; the latest in modern art, 
polities; articles on Mussolini, 
Stalin, King Zogu; with many fas- 
cinating new illustrations, photo- 
graphs and drawings. The NEW 
INTERNATIONAL is now the most 
complete and comprehensive en- 
cyclopedia on the market! 
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NEW INTERNATIONAL 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA.... 


fortified by brand-new, exhaustive 2000- 
page Supplement. ... Just coming from 
the press— Becomes the world’s most 
complete and recent reference work! 






The Supplement, in two brand-new volumes shown above, included in the 14-volume edition 
of the Popular Edition, makes The New International Encyclopedia the most complete and 
up-to-date work of its kind in the world. 


Recognized as “Our Greatest 
Encyclopaaia’”’ 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Presi- 
dent of Columbia University, 
writes of The NEW INTERNA- 
TIONAL, “I find it a most admira- 
ble and convenient book of refer- 
ence. ... I congratulate you most 
cordially upon this new and re- 
vised edition of one of our most 
significant books of reference.” 
William Lyon Phelps, H. L. 
Mencken, Dr. Stephen S. Wise, 
and literally hundreds of other 
prominent Scholars, Editors, Pub- 
lic Officials, and world-famous 
authorities recognize The NEW 
INTERNATIONAL — published in 
America by Americans—as Our 
Greatest Encyclopedia. H. L. 
Mencken states that The NEW 
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SUCCESS— 
Will You Pay the Price? 


|* you are normal, you want the comforts 
and luxuries which are the by-products of 
success—a home of ycur own—a new car 
—the leisure to read — the means to travel. 

You want these things very much, 

But—you are keen enough to perceive 
that experience and facility in handling 
voutine work will never get them for you. 

What, then, are you doing to gain that 
shecialized experience — that ¢vained ability 
—for which business firms are willing to 
pay real money? 

During the past nineteen years more than 
640,000 men have found the answer to that 
question in home-study training under the 
LaSalle Problem Method. 

Evening after evening, they have seated 
themselves, to all intents and purposes, at 
the desks of men in high-salaried positions, 
and have squarely faced the Jrodblems of 
those positions. 

Evening after evening, they have been 
shown the principles involved in the solu- 
tion of such problems—and how those 
principles are applied by highly successful 
business houses, 

Evening after evening, they have tackled 
concrete problems, lifted bodily from busi- 
ness life, and under the direction of some of 
the ablest men in their respective fields Lave 
worked those problems out for themselves. 

That they have been wed? rewarded for 
their foresicht and their earnestness is shown 
by the fact that during only six months’ time 
as many as 1,248 LaSalle members reported 
salary increases totaling $1,399,507 — az 
average increase per man of 89%. 
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Note, please, that the coupon will bring 
you full particulars of the training which 
appeals to you, together with your copy of 
that most inspiring book, ‘“Ten Years’ Pro- 
motion in One’’— all without obligation. 

If you want success, and are willing to 
pay the price, ACT! 
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cerned with the precise governmental 
structure that was expected to rise on 
the ruins of the Empire. They would 
have said with Pope: 














For forms of government let fools contest, 
Whate’er is best administer’d is best. 


The actual attempt to erect a German 
republic came almost by accident. At 
any rate it was without much preparation 
of any kind. For that reason the Ger- 
man Reich was regarded with doubt and 
even with suspicion by the rest of Europe. 
But after ten years it must be said that 
the new republic has worn down opposi- 
tion and hostile criticism. It has made 
good in the face of evil report, hard as it 
has been for Europe to believe in its 
genuineness or its permanence. No gov- 
ernment commanding the services of a 
Stresemann will fail to win the world’s 
respect in the long run. To learn how 
the Reich has been liberalized and at the 
same time stabilized, read Elmer Luehr’s 
informing account in The New German 
Republic. He shows that the progress 
of other nations than’ Germany, and es- 
pecially the movement for world peace, 
has been materially aided by the youthful 
Republic’s steadiness and sanity through 
the difficult post-war years. 

In this connection, it may have been 
noticed that Germany is rapidly coming 
back into favor as a tourists’ land. We 
do not recall seeing many travel books 
about the country since the War, but here 
is Mr. E. M. Newman’s Seeing Ger- 
many, Which goes far to make up for 
past deficiencies in that respect. As in 
Mr. Newman’s earlier “Traveltalks,” con- 
cerned with other countries, this new 
beok is beautifully illustrated from pho- 
tographs. There are more than 300 pic- 
tures altogether. The text is largely 
anecdotal and relates to the past as well 
as the present of German scenes and ac- 
tivities, but the chief aim is to present 
modern Germany and to inspire the 
reader to go and see for himself. 

Another vivid description of present- 
day Germany is the book by Henry AIl- 
bert Phillips called Meet the Germans! 
This work also is photographically illus- 
trated. The author seeks to put his 
readers in touch with the people and thus 
to visualize their country—a reversal of 
the methods often followed by travel 
writers. 

Only a few men are prepared at this 
moment to write an intelligent (or in- 
telligible) account of the successive steps 
in the historic process by which the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire was laid low. 
It happens that Dr. Oscar Jaszi, now a 
professor in Oberlin College, is one of 
that small group. Before the World War 
he had studied intensively the problem of 
nationality as it related itself to the Em- 
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«Seek and Ye 
Shall Find’ 


Business or Professional Success 
Beautiful Homes 
Fine Automobiles 
Love and Respect 
Splendid Health 
Charming Personality 
Glorious Happiness 













4]! these AND MORE have been 
obtained easily through 
Christian Psychology 
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| Tells the Complete, Amazing Facts Nota Religion 

’ About Christian Psychology and Its As- laid PR oe si 
in * Le . i oe ristian Psychology is soundly scientific and essentially prac- 
i i tonishing Power of ee es beg or tical. It is sensible, simple to understand and quickly profitable 
~ P Health and Happiness to anda ho Utilize to use. It is not a religion. Neither does it in any way conflict 
' This New, Remarkable and Simple System of with the work of any church. It is called ‘‘Christian Psychology” 
Advanced Practical Psychology. because it was Jesus of Nazareth, whether you regard Him as the 










Christ or merely as a superman, who first revealed certain scien- 
tifically correct and proven psychological keys that unlocked the 
doors to a// the physical and spiritual splendors of life—all of 
those physical things and conditions ak mental triumphs and 
happiness that will make for you a Kingdom of Heaven right here 
and mow on this earth! 







Arrangement has been made with the distinguished psychologist, 
author, teacher and jurist, Judge Daniel A. Simmons, whereby at 
least for a limited time you can obtain a complete manuscript copy, 
free and postpaid, of his marvelously interesting 6,o0o-word lecture, 
“The Kingdom of God,’’ It explains the truly wonderful, soundly 
scientific facts of Christian Psychology, an easily understood, 
simple system of advanced practical psychology that has performed 

) seeming miracles in the lives of its students. 


















No Cost Now or Later 


This is your fortunate opportunity to obtain, without the 
slightest charge or other obligation, ‘“The Kingdom of God”’ lecture 
explaining Christian Psychology and how it is successfully used. 
Be assured that no salesman will ever call upon you in response 
to your request for Judge Simmons’ breathlessly interesting lecture. 
It is sent you entirely free in order that you may truly understand 
what Christian Psychology is, and can demonstrate to your own 
satisfaction what it actually wéll do for you. 





























Send Coupon Immediately 


Judge Simmons’ own true life history is like a fairy story. Born 
in obscurity, he became and now is judge of the highest trial court 
of his state. For years struggling against bitter financial dis- 
couragement, he now possesses his own city and country homes 
and all that makes a happy, care-free life. Almost unknown in 
the early years of his professional life, he is now loved and re- 
spected by literally thousands of men and women in this and 
foreign countries whom his teachings have helped to success and 
happiness . . . and was selected by Psychology Magazine as one of 
the great masters of Psychology to lecture at its educational con- 
p ference at Lookout Mountain. Ridiculed and vilified only a score 
eof years ago for his radically different and astounding lectures, 
magazine articles and books on practical psychology, he is today 
blessed by doctors, lawyers, ministers, merchants, artists, teachers, 
) farmers, housewives and others in practically every walk of life 
i who have obtained through his teachings the greatest desires of 
i 



















Whatever you seek in life, whatever you desire for yourself or 
those you love, take this most important step to obtain it by 
mailing the attached *‘No Cost Coupon’’ right now. The lecture 
will be sent you promptly upon receipt of your request—but get 
the coupon into the very next mail. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PSYCHOLOGY 
111 Law Exchange Bldg. Jacksonville, Fla. 


esha 









their hearts. 


Thousands who know of Judge Simmons and his work have Rte Saas ee 



















F) already sent for this, his latest lecture. Be sure to send the at- i 
f tached coupon while a copy can be sent to you promptly and free i NO COST COUPON 
% of charge. + 
FS z THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
iS e 111 Law Exchange Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 
i Solves Vital Problems . ee | 
¥ a - cue send me foe. pestpasa sad weet any ob- 
f Christian Psychology is Judge Simmons’ latest and by far his 4 plete, 6,000-word lecture, “The Kingdom of God,” reveal- 
m greatest scientific work in behalf of perplexed, speed-ridden, dis- q ing astonishing truths. of Christian Psychology that 
contented mankind. This is a strong statement in view of the i enable people to actually make their wishes come true. 
huge mass of documentary evidence of what Judge Simmons’ vital * 
teachings have accomplished in the past. Nevertheless, it is a : NAMB oxo Sauces ca taatxansavesassasuadadedeeeetas 
correct statement, for Christian Psychology is the culmination of . 
his years of psychological study and is the first logical, scientific - S 
and successful solution of the burning desire of every man and i cai i oO cleat i 
woman, of whatever religious belief or disbelief, for the power to q J as 
be the god of his or her own fate on this earth. i. **‘Kawalow of Gud? Grete. ..'< 2082 oe Secadaaad: SEMEM Nao Sado wean oes 








“I Never Expected 
A Raise So Soon’ 


‘69°ve Increased Your Salary 
Because You're Worth It’? 


“*7OU have been with us about a 

month and you are by far the most 
competent secretary I ever had. — Six 
weeks ago you were only a telephone 
girl— I can’t understand how you 
gained your present speed and ac- 
curacy. And in only 6 weeks! Why, a 
great many of our stenographers have 
studied shorthand for ten months and 
still make many errors.” 

“That isn’t their fault, Mr. Chapman. 
Old-fashioned shorthand requires 
months of hard study and practice and 
even when it is mastered it is difficult 
to read. But Speedwriting is very 

” 


easy. I 
“Speedwriting? What’s that?” 


For answer the girl handed the big 
business man her notebook. 

“Why, this is remarkable, Miss 
Baker. It’s in simple A, B, C’s!” 

“Yes, surely. That’s how I learned it 
so quickly. Anyone can learn Speed- 
writing. There are only a few easy 
rules. There are no hooks or curves; 
every ‘character’ you use is a letter you 
already know—one that your hand 


needs no special training to make.” 

“Well, that’s the most remarkable thing I ever 
heard of. I could use that myself at board meet- 
ings and a dozen other places. You can write it 
rapidly, too!’’ 

“One boy I know, who studied Speedwriting in 
his own home, took court testimony at the rate of 
106 words a minute after only 15 hours of study.”’ 

“‘Miss Baker, where can I get some literature 
on Speedwriting? I really believe I’ll take it up 
myself !’’ 

Two months later Mr. Chapman and all his 
steaographers were Specdwriters! 


SPEEDWRITING 
The NATURAL SHORTHAND 


Tens of thousands have been freed from the 
drudgery of the old-fashioned methods of learning 
and writing shorthand by this marvelous new sys- 
tem, which may be written with a pencil or on a 
typewriter; can be learned at home in a third the 
time needed to master any other system; is more 
accurate, and can be written with amazing rapidity. 

Mail the coupon tonight. It will bring you an 
illustrated book full of examples and stories of 
successful Speedwriters all 
over the world. No matter 

what your need for short- 

hand may be—you can fill 
that need better with 
Speedwriting. 
SPEEDWRITING, INC.‘ 
Dept. BR 15 
200 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


ee ee 

SPEEDWRITING, Inc. 

200 Madison Ave., Dept. BR 15, New York City 
I do want to know more about Speedwriting. 


You may send me the free book without obligation 
on my part, 


Speedwritiny 


Tire wt ted 


Name 





| 
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World of Books 


pire and in 1912 he ventured to set forth 
a plan for the solution of that problem in 
a Hungarian publication. After the War 
he became Minister of National Minori- 
ties in the Karolyi government; but it 
was then too late to realize his concep- 
tion because the national minorities 
seized the opportunity to secede and set 
up their own independent governments. 
In The Dissolution of the Habsburg 
Monarchy Dr. Jaszi explains the break- 
up of the Monarchy, which was hastened, 
of course, by the World War, but was 
known to be impending long before that 
catastrophe broke. 

No other city equals Paris in its fasci- 
nation for sojourners from other lands. 
The past of no other lives so vividly in 
the minds and hearts of its present-day 
frequenters. George Slocombe’s Paris in 
Profile appeals with peculiar force to all 
such. 

In the form of autobiography the 
Princes Der Ling, a native Chinese 
woman of royal antecedents, who had 
already written “Old Buddha” and other 
works relating to the Empire, tells in 
Kowtow something more about the man- 
ners and customs of her country and in- 
terprets certain aspects of its civilization. 
She is able to do this with the more 
readiness and skill because of her own 
education and life in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

A translation of Dr. A. F. Legendre’s 
account of Modern Chinese Civiliza- 
tion gives a wholly different view of 
China and her problems from the one 
which Americans and many Europeans 
have usually accepted. Dr. Legendre 
lived for twenty years in one of the in- 
Jand Chinese provinces and was director 
of the Imperial School of Medicine at 
Chengtufu. He had every opportunity 
to know the people and their mode of 
life. He is convinced that self-govern- 
ment is quite beyond the possibilities, 
that the whole struggle now in progress 
is between the Russians and the Japa- 
nese for Manchuria and Northern China, 
and that the only solution is interven- 
tion by the great powers. 

In Great Britain everybody concerned 
with India’s future is anxiously awaiting 
the report of the Simon Commission. 
Meanwhile a former official of the Indian 
Civil Service, Mr. G. T. Garratt, has 
brought out An Indian Commentary, 
which attempts to present the views of 
educated Indians on some of the prob- 
lems that were considered in Miss Kath- 
erine Mayo’s “Mother India.” Health 
and hygiene, not less than politics and 
government, are uppermost topics. 

It is said that Ur of the Chaldees, 
known as Abraham’s birthplace, was re- 
discovered in the last century, but it re- 
mained for the cross-word puzzle-makers 
really to put it on the modern map. 




















November, 1929 


The IDEAL Bookcase 
For the Modern Library 


Berens 


Nie a 


~ Spe sl 


$3.5 Per Section | 
With Glass Doors 


On Approval—Direct to User 


1T.GROWS W/TH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 

Endorsed by Over 200,000 Users 
Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Furnished in different 
designs, materials and finishes. Sold direct from factory 
only, which insures you a permanent source of supply 
for additional sections in the future, and also saves 
you the middleman’s profit. Price of three sections 
with non-binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned 
glass doors, Universal Design, as illustrated above, 
in plain oak, $15.75; in quartered oak or imitation 
mahogany, or walnut, $18.25; in genuine 
mahogany or walnut, $23.50. Other styles and finishes 
at correspondingly low prices. Shipped on ap- 
proval direct from factory at Little Falls, N. Y., 
or warehouse at Kansas City, Mo. Write for new 
catalog No. 10. 


The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
Branch Warehouse: Kansas City, Mo. 
New York Show Room, 130 W. 42nd St. 








In answering an advertisement say you 
saw it in REvIEW OF REVIEWS. 
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case borro' 
“AMERICAN LAW and PRA 

and see how you may READ yout 
way, quickly, at home in your spare 
time, to the fulfillment of your ambi 
tions! Thousands of men have shown 
you the Ww 


yy 
this amazing FREE LOAN “F 
© look over the great new edition. 
repared and revised by Americs$ 
keenest legal authorities. Don't sem 
Q& penny—just mail the coupon! 


12 LARGE 
VOLUMES 


Compiled by over 50 
brilliant professors and 
authorities of every 
branch of legal prace 
ice. Handsomely 
bound inlaw buckram. 
6090 pages, written so 
the layman can undere 
stand every principle. 


American Technieal Society 


Dept. L-829 
Drexel Ave. and’ S8th St., CHICAGO 
desea! punaleerpebeueaeh —plen wie pee par eC 
American Technical Society 
Dept. 1-829 
Drexel Ave. and 58th St. Chicago 
I want to borrow for 15 davs FREE 4 
famous “LIBRARY OF AMERICAN LA 
AND PRACTICE’—12 de luxe volumes 
ts express 


I will vend 
is 





FREE with Coupon 
for a limited time only; 
—200-page book to 
match the 12 volumes 
containingallISTAND- f $49.80, 
ARD LEGAL FORMS 
Also, a Case Book 
series and Reading} Pp 
Course in 25 parts in- Reading Course. 
cluding supplementary 
lectures, _illustrativej 
cases, court decisions, 
forms, and glossary. 
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% SHORT LIFE OF MARK TWAIN— 
Albert Bigelow oe. 
Former price, $2.50 
4 WOODROW WILSON AS I KNOW 
* HIM—Joseph P. Tumulty. 
Former price, $5.00 
SCIENCE REMAKING THE 
' WORLD—Olis W. Caldwell and Edwin 
E. Slosson. Former price, $2.50 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJA- 
/ MIN FRANKLIN Former price, $2.00 
7 A BOOK OF aay — Henry E. 
* Krehbiel. Former price, $2.50 
) EDGE OF THE ee eee 
Me Beebe. Former price, $2.00 
10 LOVE aoe AL obert 
°C. Benchley. rmer price, $2.00 
‘ 1 GOMPANIONATE. MARRIAG 
: om B. B. Lindsey and Wainwright 
Former price, $3.00 
Y THE. RIGHT TO BE HAPPY—Mrs. 
* Bertrand Russell. Former price, $3.00 
13. CLEOPATRA—C — Ferval. 


Former price, $2.50 
5, | IN — AFRICA — Carl 
Akele Former price . $2.50 
16. BRAIN? AND PERSONALITY — 
4 W. Hanna ion“ 
: Former price, $2.00 
8 HAUNCH, PAUNCH AND JOWL 
* Samuel Ornits. Former price, $3.00 
9 THE OUTLINE OF HIS — 


° H.G. Wells. This world a hook 
‘ in one volume. Unabridged. 1,200 
Ee pages, with all — al illustrations, 
h.. maps, etc., et Former price, $5. 
21. RECOLLEG TIONS AND LET. 
-*+ TERS OF GENERAL ROBERT E. 


LEE—Captain ~— E. Lee. 
Former price, $5. my 
”) THE LIFE OF PASTEUR — 
on core Radot. aa r price, $3. 06 
4 STRONOM FOR EVERY- 
J BODY — Prof. x Newcomb. 
- Former price, $2.50 
24, MY LIFE AND WORK’ —_ enry 
"Ford in collaboration with Dye 
Crowther. Former price, $3.5 
"97 LINCOLN’S = rORI 
m* Anthony Gross. Former price, $2 00 
: 2, BY CAMEL AND CA > TO THE 
PEACOCK —e —E. Alexander 
Former price, $3.00 
29, A *SEGOND BOOK OF OPERAS — 
Henry E. mee 
mer price, $2.25 


For: 
30. CIRCUS PARADE Jin Tully. 
ormer price, $2.50 
= FOUR MONTHS AFOOT IN 
* SPAIN— Harry A. Franck. 
Former price, $3.00 
i OF ALL THINGS! — Robert C. 
Benchley Former price, $1.75 


SEND NO 


10 Days’ Free 


Pay Nothing in Advance 
—Nothing to Postman 


T is hard to believe such book value 
3 Possible at only $1. That is why we 
ron ine this FREE EXAMINA- 
mark OFFER. Use the coupon to 

rk the titles you want and mail it 
out money. Read the books for 

















hich of These 93 Best Sellers 
Did You Put Off Buying When 
hey Were $2.50 to $5.00 Each? 


33 FAERY LANDS OF THE SOUTH 
* SEAS— Halland Nordhof,. 
Former price, $4.00 
34, $ —— — Christopher Mor- 
Former price, $2.00 
35 THe NEW BOOK OF ETIQUETTE 
e pra Eichler. Former price, $4. 
NEIGHBORS — Nelije Blan- 
bd chan Former price, $5.00 
37.1 E AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
BENVENUTO CELLINI — Trans- 
lated by J. Addington Symonds. 
Former price, $8.50 
38. ‘cha IT CAN BE TOLD — Philip 
Gib Former price, $3.00 
39 THE LOG OF THE SUN—William 
° Beebe. Former price, $6.00 
40 **DAWGS’’— Charles Wright Gray. 
. Former price, $2.50 
ADVENTURES OF AN AFRICAN 
* SLAVER—Capt. Theodore Canot. 
Former price, $4.00 
43 THE SECOND Eeerens — Philip 
* Guedalla. Former price, $5.00 
44 A BOOK OF PREFACES — H. L. 
° Mencken. Former price, $2.50 
45 CATHERINE THE GREAT 


Katherine Anthony. 
Former price, $4.00 


46. STEPHEN CRANE — Thomas Beer. 

Former price, $2.50 

47. TRAMPING ON LIFE — Harry 

Kemp. Former price $3.00, 

50 SIX YEAR IN THE MALAY 
¢ JUNGLE—Carveth Wells. 

Former price, $3.00 


51. 5 COMMONSENSE OF 
HEALTH~-Staviey M. Rinehart,M.D. 
Former price, $2.50 
52 THE SAGA OF BILLY THE KID 
° —Walter Noble ss. 
ormer price, $2.50 
FAMOUS TRIALS OF HISTORY 
'* —Lord Birkenhead. 
Former price, $4.00 
54. AMERICA — ai Philip a 
former price, $2.50 
THE CONQUEST OF FEAR — 
* Basil Kine former price, $2.00 
56 TRAINING FOR POWER AND 
* LEADERSHIP—Grenville Kleiser. 
Former price, $3.00 
57. THE BOOK OF LETTERS—Mary 
¢ O. Crowther. Former price, $2.00 
THE NEW DECALOGUE OF 
* SCIENCE—A lbert E. Wiggam. 
Former price, $3.00 
5 THE BOOK OF WOODCRAFT— 
¢ Ernest T. Seton. Former price, $2.00 
60 NATURE’S GARDEN— Nelije Blan- 
© chan. Former price, $5.00 


MONEY— 


Examination! 


10 days. Then send us only $1, plus 
10 cents postage, for each title you 
keep. If you do not admit this the 
biggest book value you ever saw, re- 
turn the volumes and forget the 
matter. The editions of many titles 
are limited—don’'t delay. GARDEN 
CITY PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 411, 
Garden City, New York, 


OTHER FAMOUS 
BEST SELLERS 


NOW ONLY 








I 


famous best seller, WELLS 
line of History, unabridged, 1,200- 
page volume, with all the original 
illustrations, maps, etc., etc., 
lished originally at $5.00—for only 
one dollar! 
masterpieces of non-fiction the 
Star Dollar Books now put within 
your reach—a whole library of the 
world’s best books at $1 a volume. 
Among the $2.50 to $5.00 best- 


OF GERMANY; 
DESERT; ADVENTURES OF AN 
AFRICAN SLAVER; Lord Charn- 
wood’s LINCOLN 
OF A LIBERAL EDUCATION; and 
CREATIVE CHEMISTR Y—all of- 





FULL 
BRARY SIZE 
Each volume is 









magine getting that world- 
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ly printed. 


pub- 


This and 93 other 


THE SEVEN AGES OF WASH- 
INGTON—Owen —. 

ormer price, $2.00 
THE MEANING YOF A LIBERAL 


80. 


sellers now in the Star Dollar list errr catia Dean Mar- 
are: ADER HORN; OUNT Former price, $3.00 
LUCKN HE EA _ DEVIL; 82 EMINENT blames <=> S — Lytton 
COMPANIONATE MARRIAGE, by ° Strachey. Former peice, $3.50 
Judge Lindsey; THE RED KNIGHT 83 REVOLT IN THE DESERT — T. 


E. Lawrence. Former a $5.00 
, MOHAMMED—R. F. Dibble. 

Former price, $3.00 
* THE STORY OF MY LIFE—Sir 
° Harry H. Johnston. 

Former price, $5.00 
pits ny gaia AND LOVE— 


REVOLT IN THE 


; THE MEANING 











fered at $1.00. See them at your 86 
bookseller’s—or send for your * André Trido Former price, $2.50 
choice on 10 days’ free examina- 87 STUDIES °IN MURDER—Edmund 
tion plan explained below. 88. {Dees CRAWOUN Sn aS 
* HIS LIFE AND WORK—Marie D. 
61 THE MAUVE neces — Phomas Gorgas and vton f Hendrick. 
° Beer. Former price, _ 50 Former price, $5.00 
62 FATHER DUFFY’S STORY — 89 HOW TO LIVE—. te Bennett. 
+ Francis P. Duffy. Former price, 2. 50 ° Former price, $5.50 
63. PAUL eer a oe oe ong - 90. —_ AHAM LINCOLN Lord Chara. 
ormer price wood Former price 
64. JUNGLE DAYS — William Beebe. 91. FATHERS OF THE REVOLU- 
eae Boog Lae ed TION— Philip —— $3.50 
THE A — Former price, 
65. | William T. 7, _2nd. 92 DISRAELI AND GLADSTONE— 
ormer ic $2.00 « D. G. Somervell. Former price, $3.50 
66. LAY THOUGHTS. OF DEAN— 93 CREATIVE CHEMISTRY— Edwin 
° Dean William —_ — ° E. Slosson. Former price, $3.00 
ormer price, $2.50 94 HEAD HUNTERS OF THE 
67 A STORY TEL LER’ S STORY — ° AMAZON—F. W. Updegraff. 
¢ Sherwood a. $3.00 GEN oe cee eee a 
rmer price, TL A JOH - 
68 LONDON RIVER H. M. Tomlin- 95. 3 YNE—F. J. Huddleston. 
° son Fo. ormer price, $2.50 Former price, $5.00 
69 EDGAR ALLAN POE—C. Alphonso 96 TRADER HORN — Aloysius P. 
. — - aenous omnes poe, 750 © Horn and Ethelreda Lewis. $ 

= A — Former price, $4.00 

70. Meade Minnigerode. 97 THE FRUIT OF THE FAMILY 
SCGARS OF L aed ng by 50 * TREE—Albert Edward Wiggam. 

B —Jim Tully Former price, $3.00 
71. Former price, $3.00 98 WHITE SHADOWS THE 
72 a LAves 6 BAe ae <4 THE * SOUTH SEAS— gf rman oO’ oe a 

* DOCT y —Irvin Cobb. ormer price, 
Former price, $2.50 99 THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT LOVE 
73 SUPERS AND _ SUPERMEN — * AND LI ee, Collins, M.D. 
"TODAY AND “TOMORROW — BOB, SON OF BATTLE “A ified 
es oy ee ATTLE—Alfred 
74. Henry Ford in collaboration witb 100. Orphan Former po $2. 50 
Samuel Crowther, Foumes price, be 101. ; a Sigg ompiled by Charles 
— William °“wW aot 7ray Former price, $2.50 
75. Bolitho. Former price, $2.50 10: PERFECT BEHAVIOR — Donald 
76 A PARODY OUTLINE OF HIS- * Ogden Stewart. Former price, $2-( 
* TORY—Donald — Stewart. ee 10 ae noe IN CONTENT- 
ormer price, bd T—David Grayson. 

THE NEW AGE ‘OF FAITH — J. Former price, £2.00 
7. Langdon-Davies. _ Former price, $2.50 104. COUNT LUCKNER, THE “SEA 
78. ‘HE NEWGATE CALENDAR— * DEVIL—Lowell Thomas. 

le Anonymous. *ormer price, $3.50 ormer price, $2.50 
79 ‘EDISON: THE MAN AND HIS 105. THE RED KNIGHT OF GER- 
* WORK—CG. S. Bryan. * MANY—Floyd Gibbons. 
Former price, $4.00 ormer price, $2.50 
ce ss es es ee ees ee ee ee es es ee es ee ee ee ee 
are GARDEN CITY PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 411, Garden City, New York. 
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By 1 7 Professors Is there a distinct mid- W orld of Books 
western school of thought 
of the npih se a 
at the University of Chicago? What they would have done without thy 
University of two-letter word can hardly be imagine 
Chi ESSAYS IN PHILOSOPHY Mr. C. J. Gadd, of the British Museum, 
icago — department of Egyptian an i 
8 by 177 men and women trained in the atmosphere of uae ByP d Assyrian 
cticality which critics say “engulfs philosophy,” answers Antiquities, may or may not be a cross 
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hi ee 7 ‘ word puzzle “fan,” but he does know the 
stion. mig th 
ee old town of Ur as it is known to no othe; 
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T. V. Smith, University of Chicago, and pre and ao, 7 - Coy- 
W. K. Wright, Dartmouth College. i y ne relates to 
‘dt bidoniin en the rise and dethronement of an impor. — 
100: . 2 eye . 
“ics . tant civilization (for under the Persians 
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“Ohe Progress of the World 


By ALBERT SHAW 


THE METEORIC visit of the Labor Pre- 


The Hand- mier of Great Britain will linger as a 
Shake of @ wholly pleasant memory, and will per- 

British haps have historic importance. No 
Statesman one questions Mr. MacDonald’s sin- 


cerity. His appeals for peace upon the basis of the 
Kellogg Pact renouncing war as an instrument of gov- 
ernmental policy, though addressed to men’s consciences 
and aspirations rather than to any practical exigency, 
were heard with approval and without cynicism. The 
people of the United States have not been aware of any 
position or policy on their part that should raise even 
a slight ripple upon the calm surface of their friendly 
relations with every nation whatsoever in all the con- 
tinents. Yet a certain emotional eagerness in some of 
Mr. MacDonald’s utterances might have conveyed the 
impression that he had turned away from the ordinary 
duties of his exacting political office as Prime Minister 
in order, as he thought, to bear a white flag into the 
camp of a possible antagon- 


his convictions. Many tributes of respect and admira- 
tion were showered upon him during his October days 
in the United States. These must have been the more 
grateful to him, because they recognized in him a man 
of truth and fidelity; whose visions of a better world 
have always been remarkably like those of our ideal- 
istic America. 


HowEVER MUCH THE TWO MEN may 

Two Men of diff : hei ] ° d thei 
‘lias tania ifler in their personal traits and their 
modes of approach, Ramsay MacDon- 

ald and Herbert Hoover are similar in one essential 
respect. They like to cut red tape and get at results, 
when they are charged with responsible tasks. Mac- 
Donald can dream dreams and see visions, when out 
of office rambling in the Highlands. But when the 
votes of some millions of the loyal and steadfast people 
of England, Scotland, and Wales have called him to 

the supreme executive post, he cannot imagine himself 
waiting for something to- 





ist of his country. The tone 
of the British press for a 
good while past has, indeed, 
been disagreeable toward the 
United States. But nothing 
in the least corresponding to 
that tone has been reflected | 

in the editorial sentiment of | 
American newspapers, with | 

the possible exception of 
those controlled by Mr. 
Hearst, who has never been | 
an admirer of British im- 








perial policies. Appearing 
before the Senate, in an im- 
passioned speech, the Prime | 
Minister found good will | 


remarkable 
heights of enthusiasm. Ram- 
“ay MacDonald in times 
past has had the courage to “Tt is 
be | npopular for the sake of By Mist 


that rose to 


a 


maining 





THE SPIRIT OF THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 
rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task re 
before 


turn up, like one or two of 
the Micawbers who have 
preceded him within the 
memory of living men. As 
for Herbert Hoover, waiting 
about without achieving any- 
thing would make him feel 
positively silly. To take his 
job as nominal or ornamen- 
tal is as foreign to the nature 
of Mr. Hoover as to that of 
Ramsay MacDonald. Mean- 
while, neither Hoover nor 
MacDonald has a chance to 
show the clear swing of a 
Mussolini or even of a 
Stalin. Mr. Hoover, indeed, 
was not merely the choice 
of a political convention in 
1928, but was actually the 
personal and individual 
many millions of 





choice of 
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17 Professors 
of the 
University of 


Chicago 


this question. 


At all Bookstores 





at the University of Chicago? 
ESSAYS IN PHILOSOPHY 


by 17 men and women trained in the atmosphere of 
practicality which critics say 


Edited by 
T. V. Smith, University of Chicago, and 
W. K. Wright, Dartmouth College. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Chicago :: London 


Is there a distinct mid- 
western school of thought 


“engulfs philosophy,” answers 


Price, $3.50 























Dr Stemmerman's Great New Book 


If you seek freedom from the results of constipation, high blood pressvre, 
acidosis, rheumatism, kidney troubles, headaches, nervousness, inability 
to concentrate, sleeplessness, etc.—if you would be freed from the paver 
of constant dieting, pill taking and the enema habit, begin thus: Send for 
our free brochure. It reviews ‘‘Intestinal Management” fully, contains 
three full chapters (to give you an idea of its readability and good sense) 
viz., ‘‘Insomnia,” *‘Is Exercise Worth While?” ‘‘Shall We Eat Fruits 
and Vegetables?” and includes a picarapuiost sketch of its internation- 
ally known author, William H. Stemmerman, . (New York University 
and Bellevue Hospital Medical College) 

He tclls you, in simple language, how to pbc pibatly banish constipation 
and its serious consequences; how to flush the bowels daily without the 
use of drugs, minerals, oils or enema. He gives you the fruitful Anan 
of 35 years active experience as a regular medical practitioner and a: 
specialist in intestinal hygiene. 

EVERYONE who values health and longevity should SEND TODAY 
for this free brochure, 


ARDEN PUBLISHERS 
Dept. 190 Highland Park 
Los Angeles California 
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ACCOUNTANCY 


| arveritel| 
Coaching 


plus 
PRACTICAL 


Geijeutrectese 


pce in 
Business 








Now available for spare-time study —a modern 
course of University grade, including personal 
contact with a C. P. A, in your own community. 


PERSONAL 
CONTACT: 


You get more than mail instruc- 
tion. You receive personal 
coaching, in accounting theory 
and practice, by our local Ad- 
visory Member. 


The course is not a set of books, 
but a series of printed loose- 
leaf lectures which come to 
you as your study progresses. 


If you must discontinue your 
course, tuition ceases. If you fail 
to pass C.P.A. exams, we con- 
tinueinstruction free. (Qualified 
beginners require only 2 years’ 
instruction from us to prepare 
for C.P. A.) 
Write for booklet, ‘*The Turn: 


Point of a Career, at ox Any id 
Soe obligation; no salesman will call. 


a. Si LS SS A OS 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION, Inc. 
1775 Broadway New York, N.Y. 


UNIT- 
LECTURE 
PLAN: 


DOUBLE 
ASSURANCE: 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me, without obligation, Booklet11-li 


These books can be purchased at your bookstore 











al Music Lessons 
| UNDER MASTER TEACHERS _ 
>At Home ~ 


A Complete Conservatory Course 
By Mail Wonderful home study music lessons under 
great American and European teachers. 
pt A by Pelarowski. Master teachers guide and coach 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 

The only recognized Conservatory of Music giving lessons 
by the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION METHOD. 

The ideal of a —— Conservatory of Music for home 
study based upon lessons containing the cream of the life’s 
teaching experience of Master Musicians, reinforced by 
individual instruction of specialists, is now attained. 

The instruction of a master—the individual 
touch of an accomplished teacher—is yours to 
command from very moment you enroll, 

The University Extension Conservatory, by adopting the 
Personal Instruction Method, has placed home music study 
beyond question as to results. Anyone can learn at home. 

Write telling us course yous ae 
Any Instrument interested dy Toe Harm 
Boise: Pubic School Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Gu Guitar, 
rgan—and we will send our Free Catalog 
with n details of course you want. nd now. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
481 Siegel-Myers Building hicago, 


Ore) 6) Bes 2 COURSES 


at Home 


eet Carry on your education. Develop power 
, aN = initiate and achieve. Earn cr ie t- 

a Bachelor degree or Teaching 
fir 
N4 





Certifcate by correspondence. Select 
; m _450 courses in 45 subjects, including 
English, Mathematics, History, Educa- 
tion, Psych ology Economics, the 
Languages, etc. Write for catalog. 


The Anibersity of Chicago 


441 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Threis PROFIT 
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in Writing 
pave students are successful. “I sold another story... 
my second to this magazine. I received $120 for it,” writes 

one Palmer student. Another writes, “My sales will reach 
$1000 by the end of the year.” Still another has had stories 
accepted by Red Book, American Magazine, National Geo- 
graphic and other publications. 
125 stories and articles by Palmer students have been purchased 
by editors in the last few weeks, 
Gertrude Atherton, Rupert Hughes, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, 
Jim Tully, Katharine Newlin Burt and many other famous 
authors endorse Palmer Courses. 
You have a fund of story material. If you also have the urge 
to write, the personalized Palmer training and sympathetic 
criticism by experienced writers will help you too to produce 
stories that sell. Send coupon for complete information con- 
cerning Palmer training and Palmer successes. 

PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 

CLAYTON HAMILTON. ..PRESIDENT 
Dept. 67-Y, Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 


Iam interested in: 

0 Short Story Writing Name 

0 English and 
Self-Expression 

O Photoplay Writing 

0 Writers’ Criticism 
Service 








Address 


All correspondence strictly confidential, 
No salesman will call. 














World of Books 


What they would have done without that 
two-letter word can hardly be imagined. 
Mr. C. J. Gadd, of the British Museum’s 
department of Egyptian and Assyrian 
Antiquities, may or may not be a cross- 
word puzzle “fan,” but he does know the 
old town of Ur as it is known to no other 
modern. The story, given in Mr. Gadd’s 
History and Monuments of Ur, cov- 
ers more than 2500 years and relates to 
the rise and dethronement of an impor- 
tant civilization (for under the Persians 
Ur fell to rise no more). 

As the “sight-seeing yacht” that twice 
each day sails around Manhattan Island 
offers the visitor to New York an oppor- 
tunity to see in a limited time many 
features of the city and particularly of its 
waterfront that he might otherwise have 
missed, so the cruises recently taken by 
Mrs. Larz Anderson around the continents 
of South America and Africa seem to 
point to a new and worth-while method in 
globe-trotting. Her Circling Africa 
certainly describes famous ports and 
islands in a way that will fill more than 
one reader with an ambition to adopt a 
similar travel scheme. It gives enter- 
taining accounts of inland trips also. 

The University of Chicago series of 
“Studies in the Making of Citizens” is 
an unusual venture in publishing and one 
of special interest. It is an attempt to 
present in orderly arrangement the salient 
facts in the current life of various coun- 
tries that have a definite bearing on the 
practical aspects of civic training. The 
first volume of the series—Civic Train- 
ing in Soviet Russia, by Samuel N. 
Harper—takes the reader at once into an 
unfamiliar field, in which misinformation 
and controversy have clouded the reali- 
ties of the situation and have made it 
next to impossible to obtain an unob- 
structed view of what is going on. Mr. 
Harper, however, is a man who knew his 
Russia from 1904 to the outbreak of the 
War, was in the country during the war 
years of 1915 and 1916, saw it in the 
“Kerensky régime” of 1917, and in 1926, 
after nine years of Soviet rule, had a 
good opportunity to observe in action an 
unexampled mechanism for the making 
of citizens. His conclusions are instruc- 
tive and informing, not sensational. 

Turning to Great Britain is passing 
from the unknown to the comparatively 
familiar, but well as we think we know 
the British political system, not many 
of us have studied it from the particular 
viewpoint of education for citizenship. 
That is the approach used by Dr. John 
M. Gaus of the University of Wisconsin 
in his Great Britain: a Study of Civic 
Loyalty. There is a great difference be- 
tween England and Russia in this respect. 
In England citizens are made by indirec- 
tion. There is no conscious technique 
for the purpose, as in Russia. 
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by 


William Wrigley, Jr. 


Famous business man, 
sportsman and philanthropist 


“NZ7OU have often seen huge maps 

hung in the offices, usually the 
executive offices, of large business 
houses. 

“These maps no doubt have a 
practical value. Even the colored 
pins with which they are stuck have 
a business—strictly business— 
meaning. 

“They are therefore not hung up 
out of sentiment. And yet well 
they might be! 

“For it is my belief that back of 
every such map is a story intimate 
to a@ man, a_ story 
significant of his achieve- 
ment, but even more 
significant of his dreams. 


“Long before such a 
map could hang in such 
an office, this man must 
have carried it about 
with him in his mind. 
He must have studied, 
long and eagerly, a 
smaller edition of the 
very same map, perhaps 
one he found in his oldest 
child’s geography book at home. 
“There, years ago, he first saw the 
possible scope of his business. What 
the map before his eyes represented 
was his field of conquest. Some day 
he might have it all for his market. 
Whether he knew it or not, then 
and there was born the vision upon 
which, from that time on, he built. 
‘The map which hangsin his office 
today is the symbol of that vision 
translated into actuality. 


Some of Rand M¢Nally & Company’s 


Leading Products 


Maps Atlases 
General Atlases 
Commercial Atlases 
Goode School Atlas 


School Maps 

Auto Road Maps 
Commercial Maps 
Economic Maps 
Aviation Maps 
Special Maps to Order 


Globes 


Publications 


Text. Books 
Children's Books 
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The human story 
behind the business wall map 














“He has probably assigned its care 
to one of his subordinates, leaving to 
other hands now the marking of new 
warehouses, new factories, new job- 
bing-points. 

“Strange he should have forgotten 
that the red-headed pin which 
marks Little Rock, Arkansas, is 
the realization of a dream!’’ 


Child Life Magazine 
Banker's Monthly 
Banker's Directory 
Banker's Bulletin 


Railroad, 


Airline and Bus Tickets 


Coupon Books 


General Printing Washington 





536 S, Clark Street, Chicago 














William Wrigley, Jr. 


Harbor scene at Catalina 
Island, the Pacific isle owned 
by Mr. Wrigley, and an inter- 
nationally famous show place. 


|< peas a globe or an atlas, 
certainly maps in some 
form, should hold an im- 
portant place in every private 
library as well as in the office. 


Cultivate the excellent and stimulating 
habit of reading them. Study them fre- 
quently, and add to your store of world 
knowledge. Teach your children to enjoy 
them. 


Rand M€Nally Maps, Globes and 
Atlases are always scientific, accurate, up 
to date. Obtainable at leading book- 
sellers’ and stationers’, or direct. 

The habit of scrupulous accuracy down 
to the last detail required in the making 
of maps extends to all Rand M¢€Nally & 
Company’s greatly varied activities. 


Ranp MENALLY & GOMPANY 
Map Headquarters 


Dept. F-35 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 


Retai, DEPARTMENT 


540 S, Clark Street, Chicago 


San Francisco Los. Angeles 
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Have YOU diamonds huried 
in your backyard ? 


But nine-tenths of us—no matter how 

poor and near failure we may be— 
have the secret of untold wealth within our 
grasp! 

We are like that old Persian farmer who 
struggled for years in his vineyard—un- 
successful, almost poverty stricken—until one 
day a stranger showed him a diamond, ex- 
plained the gem’s tremendous value, and told 
him anyone could find these precious gems 
by simply digging for them. And so the 
farmer rented out his vineyard and went to 
look for diamonds. He searched the high- 
ways and byways of the world—toiled ten 
times harder than he had ever done in his 
vineyard—only to return at last, empty 
handed. He found his vineyard in ruins. 
Setting about to reclaim it, he started to dig 
out the old roots in order to plant new ones. 
Suddenly his spade upturned a glittering 
object—a DIAMOND! Digging deeper he 
discovered more diamonds—literally scores 
of them! Wealth beyond his fondest dreams 
—such as he had sought vainly all over the 
world—only to find it in his own backyard! 


How About YOU? 


And so it is with all of us. We struggle 
for years without getting out of the rut. 
We are led astray by glittering promises of 
wealth without work—achievement without 
effort. To obtain these roseate visions we 
toil even harder than before—only to end 
empty handed. Yet all the while the true 
secret of Wealth—Power—Happiness lies 
right within our grasp! 

How many jobs have YOU thrown up 
because some other position seemed to 
promise more? How many false starts have 
YOU made, only to end where you started? 
How many “get-rich-quick” schemes have 
YOU fallen for, only to lose the little you had ? 

Yet all this frantic struggle to capture 
the will-o-the-wisp of fortune is so unnec- 
essary! You don’t need outside help in order 
to succeed! You don’t need “pull”! You, 
yourself, are big enough—talented enough 
—to bring you every good thing in life. All 
you need to learn is how to reach your Inner 


Ta may sound like an odd question. 


Self—that Giant Power that is ready, and 
eager, to carry you on to real fame and 
veal fortune. 


What is the Secret? 


Benjamin Franklin sent a kite up into 
the clouds and brought down along its string 
a current of electricity. 


If they do not show you how to get your 
full share of the good things of life—simply 
return them and your money will be in- 
stantly refunded. 

That’s a fair offer, isn’t it? The only 
reason we can let you have “The Secret of 
the Ages”—for which over 200,000 people 
gladly paid $7.85—at such 
a stupendous reduction, 





Through him, man has 
learned to harness this 
electricity for his daily 
servant. Franklin made 
his contact with the source 
of power. 

Once you know how to 
contact with the source of 
power within you, no am- 
bition is too exalted, no 
aim too high. For this is 
the power that carried 
Napoleon to the heights— 
that made _ Alexander, 
Hannibal, and Caesar the 


ONLY 





REDUCED 
PRICE 


formerly $7.85 
NOW ¢ 935 


Plus a few cents postage 


is because we have de- 
cided to print our next 
edition in a different size 
and binding so we want 
to clear our shelves of 
the remaining copies of 
this edition. Remember, 
the books are perfect in 
every respect. They con- 
tain the same _ inspiring 
ideas which have started 
so many others on the 
road to success, the same 
principles of money-mak- 
ing and of personal power. 








conquerors of their age! 
This is the power that 
carried Ford and Carnegie and Woolworth 
to the highest rungs of the ladder of suc- 
cess. This is the power that is responsible 
for every great achievement the world has 
ever known! 

Best of all, you can learn how to contact 
with this power—how to make your Inner 
Self work for you—by just applying a sim- 
ple secret. It makes no difference how dis- 
couraged you may be—how many failures 
you have had—how vainly you have strug- 
gled to get out of the rut. Once you dis- 
cover the acre of diamonds in YOUR back- 
yard—nothing on earth can keep you from 
making a success of life. The man or wo- 
man who possesses this secret is invincible. 


Thirty Days FREE Examination 

Simply mail the coupon below and a com- 
plete set—7 handsomely bound volumes—of 
“The Secret of the Ages” will be forwarded 
immediately. : 

When the books arrive, deposit with the 
postman only $2.85, plus few cents postage, 
as a sign of good faith. Then read them for 
thirty days. Try out their hidden powers. 


To take advantage of our 
generous offer and get your set at only one- 
third of the regular price, you must act 
AT ONCE, 


Mail Coupon NOW 


You can’t lose. If the books are not all 
we claim for them, simply return within the 
thirty days FREE trial, and your money 
will be instantly and cheerfully refunded. 
So—don’t hesitate. You owe it to your 
future to mail the coupon TODAY. Robert 
Collier, Inc., Dept. R. R., 599 Fifth Ave.; 
New York. 





Robert Collier, Inc., Dept. R. R. 
599 Fifth Ave., New York 

You may send me one of the 7-volume sets of ‘The 
Secret of the Ages’’—bound in Artcraft—to examine 
for 30 days FREE, I agree to pay the postman only 
$2.85, plus_a few cents postage, upon receiving the 
books. If I am dissatisfied I may return the books 
within 30 days and have my money refunded. 
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The Review of Reviews 


“Unaccustomed as Iam- 


, xet 4 Weeks Later 
He Swept Them Off Their Feet! 


wy a daze he slumped to his seat. Failure 
. - « when a good impression before these 
men meant so much. Over the coffee next 
morning, his wife noticed his gloomy, 
preoccupied air. 
“What’s the trouble, dear?” 
“Oh... nothing. I just fumbled 
my big chance last night, 
that’s all!’ 
“John! You don’t mean 
that your big idea didn’t go 
over!’ 
“I don’t think so. But 
Great Scott, I didn’t know 
they were going to let me do 
the explaining. I outlined it 
to Bell—he’s the public 
speaker of our company! I 
thought he was going to do the talking!” 
“But, dear, that was so foolish. It was 
your idea—why let Bell take all the credit? 
They’ll never recognize your 
ability if you sit back all the 
time. You really ought to learn 
how to speak in public!” 
“Well, I’m too old to go to 
school now. And, besides, I 
haven’t got the time!’ 
“Say, I’ve got the answer to 
that. Where’s that magazine? 
. ». Here—tead this. Here’s an 
internationally known institute 
that offers a home study course 
in effective speaking. They offer 
a free book entitled How to 
Work Wonders With Words, 
which tells how any man can develop his nat- 
ural speaking ability. Why not send for it?” 


He did. And a few minutes’ reading of gift of a chosen few. 


this amazing book changed the entire course 
of John Harkness’ business career. It 
showed him how a simple and easy method, 
in 20 minutes a day, would train him to 
dominate one man or thou- 
sands—convince one man or 
many—how to talk at busi- 
ness meetings, lodges, 
banquets and social 
affairs. It banished 


all the mystery and ma- 
gic of effective speaking 
and revealed the natural 
LawsofConversation that 
distinguish the powerful 
speaker from the man who 
never knows what to say. 


Four weeks sped by 
quickly. His associates were mvstified 
by the change in his attitude. He 
began for the first time to voice his opinions at busi- 
ness conferences. Fortunately, the opportunity to 
resubmit his plan occurred a few weeks later. But 
this time he was ready. “Go ahead with the plan,” 
said the president, when Hark- 
ness had finished his talk. ‘I 
get your idea much more clearly 
now. And I’m creating a new 
place for you—there’s room at 
the top in our organization for 
men who know how to talk!” 
And his newly developed tal- 
ent has created other advan- 
tages for him. He is a sought 
after speaker for civic, banquet, 
and lodge affairs. Social leaders 
compete for his attendance at 
dinners because he is such an 
interesting talker. And he lays 
the credit for his success 
to his wife’s suggestion—and to 
the facts contained in this free 
book—How to Work Wonders 
With Words. 

For fifteen years the North American Institute 
has been proving to men that ability to express one’s 
self is the result of training, rather than a natural 
Any man with a grammar 


school education can absorb and apply quickly the 
natural Laws of Conversation. With these laws 
in mind, the faults of timidity, self-consciousness, 
stage- fright and lack of poise disappear; repressed 
ideas and thoughts come forth in words of fire. 


Send for This Amazing Book 


Have you an open mind? Then send for 
this free book How to Work Wonders 
With Words. Over 65,000 men in all 
walks of life—including many bankers, 
lawyers, politicians and other prominent 
men—have found in this book a key that 
has opened a veritable floodgate of natural 

speaking ability. See for your- 

self how you can become a pop- 

ular and dominating speaker! 

Your copy is waiting for you—- 
| free—simply for the mailing of 
| the coupon. 





North American Jnctituee 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1048, Chicago, Ill. 


North American egg Dept. 1048 

3601 Michigan Av-., Chicago. f 
Please send me FREE and without Slestion my my | 
copy of your inspiring booklet, How fe V 

With Words, and full information regarding your 

Course in Effective Speaking. 
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800,000 ADDITIONAL TELEPHONES ARE GOING INTO USE THIS YEAR 





A million and a half dollars a day 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


More than 200 new Bell telephone 
buildings are going up this year in 
the United States, 800,000 addi- 
tional telephones are going into 
use and new switchboards ‘to care for 
3,000,000 additional calls a day. 
Thousands of miles of new cable, mil- 
lions of miles of wire, new carrier systems, 
vacuum tubes and loading coils. These are 
a few of the things in the 1929 construction 
and improvement program of the Bell Sys- 
tem which will cost more than 550 million 
dollars—a million and a half a day. 
Telephone growth is essential to the new 
American civilization of better opportunity 
for the average man. The Bell System 
employs more than 400,000 workers, 


is owned by 450,000 stockholders, 
and serves the people of the 
nation. 

Every day the Bell System is ex- 
tending its lines to more people, increasing 
the speed and accuracy of its service, giving 
greater comfort and convenience in tele- 
phone use. All of this is done that each in- 
dividual may get the most from this means 
of all inclusive and instantaneous communi- 
cation and that the nation may be one 
neighborhood. 

This is part of the telephone ideal that 
anyone, anywhere, shall be able to talk 
quickly and at reasonable cost with anyone, 
anywhere else. There is no standing still in 
the Bell System. 





November, 1929 











